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PREFACE. 


HAVING, we trust, fully explained to our readers, in previous 
communications, the Plan on which our Magazine continues to be 
conducted, and the different branches of knowledge which it is 
designed to illustrate and improve, we have only in our present 
short address to our friends, to speak of the execution, which we 
trust merits the same approbation they have bestowed on our 
former labours. Generally speaking, the various articles both of 
original composition, and of review and criticism, are of some- 
what greater Jength, than they previously were: and we trust that 
this alteration may be considered advantageous; since it has 
arisen from a more laborious and comprehensive research, as 
well as from subjects of more importance having been submitted 
to investigation. We still, however, are willing to find room for 
any disquisitions of value, however compendious;—e minimis 
maxima formantur. 


The utility of such a Magazine as ours, which is open to pub- 
lic communication as a vehicle of discussion for the discovery of 
truth, has, we think, been strongly evidenced in the article of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. The subject originated in a short notice of it 
in Mr. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. This having at- 
tracted attention, gave rise to many acute and learned remarks 
on its age and design ; and the controversy is still unfiniszhed— 


“adhue sub judice lis est.” The same remark may be made 





iv PREFACE. 


concerning the valuable papers which we recently submitted to 
the public concerning the Gaelic language ; as well as of some of 
less recent date, touching the language and literature of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 


It is in this manner that by patient research, and united 
labours, errors are gradually removed, correct information is 
obtained, and the sparks of truth flash forth from the obscurity 
in which they have been long involved by time. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the ‘* Memoirs of C. A. Stothard,’’ 
Bvo. 1823, p. 335, is the following passage, 
*€ The camail, and what was called by the 
French a hourson, to which may be added 
a strap, was to attach the whole [i. e. ba~ 
cinet and appendages] by means of a 
buckle to the haubergeon or plates.’’ 
F. M. would feel obliged to any one who 
could point out to him the authority for 
this term hourson. The Glossarists have 
been consulted in vain. 

W. S. E. sends the following notices of 
the Wakehurst family, who at an early 
period had considerable possessions in 
Sussex, and whose residence was Wake- 
hurst Place, a structure in the Eliza- 
bethan style, at Ardingly, in that county ; 
and if any of our correspondents can sup- 
ply further information, he will be much 
obliged. William de Wakehurst, living 
1285-1295, had issue John, who had issue 
John, who had issue Richard, who had 
issue another Richard. Notices of John 
are to be found under 1319, 1332, 1415; 
and of Richard from 1415 to 1450. Sir 
Richard Wakehurst was knighted at the 
siege of Carlaverock. The latter Richard 
had two sisters, Margaret, married to Ed- 
ward Sackville, who died 1459, leaving 
issue Humphrey, his son and heir, under 
guardianship of Richard Wakehurst & al.; 
and Ann, who died in 1460, having mar- 
ried J. Gainsford. Richard de Wake- 
hurst died Jan. 7, 1457, and was buried 
at Ardingly, having married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Eckingham, esq. ; she 
died 19 July 1464, buried at Ardingly, 
having had issue Margaret, who married 
Richard Culpeper, and died 25 July 1509, 
8. p. (Ardingly Reg.) ; and Elizabeth, the 
wife of Nicholas Culpeper, who died in 
1510, leaving her surviving, and hadissue 
Richard, living in 1534. There was also 
an Alicia Wakehurst, married to Adam 
Walleys, and living in 1373. 

I. A. R. remarks: ‘‘ In perusing Mr. 
Bell’s Huntingdon Peerage, 4to. 1821, I 
find a beautiful engraving of a portrait of 
Jane Shore, ‘from a drawing by Leth- 
bridge, after an original picture in the 
possession of the noble family of Hast- 
ings, painted in 1484.’ Perhaps some of 
your Correspondents, or rather the owner 
of the picture, can give us some account 
of it. The authenticity of the picture 
must be doubtful from the introduction 
of the two towers of Westminster Abbey, 
as they were built by Sir C. Wren, and of 
course did not exist in the year 14#4. 
In the ‘ Memoires et Observations en An- 
gleterre, 1698,’ there is a print of West- 


minster Abbey, but without the towers. 
This portrait is subsequently copied as a 
wood-cut in ‘ The Graphic and Historical 
Illustrator,’ but the view of the tower and 
spire of Old St. Paul’s inserted, instead 
of the towers of Westminster Abbey. So 
much for humbugging the public with 
fictitious portraits! This reroinds me of 
an anecdote related by my father, who 
was present with Burke and Windham at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, when a beautiful 
female portrait by Michael Angelo (or 
rather a copy) was exhibited. The parties 
were puzzled to give a name to the lady— 
when Burke recommended Zenobia. This 
picture was afterwards engraved, and 
stuck up in one of the shops in London, 
with a recommendation of ‘ Zenobia 
Soap’!’’ 

Mr. W. S. Lanpor, in his ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia,’’ has the following note: 
‘* The use of gunpowder, for instance, if 
not of guns, was known to the priests in 
countries the most distant, and of the 
most different religions. The army of 
the Macedonians was smitten by its light- 
nings under the walls of the Oxydracians, 
the army of the Gauls under the walls of 
Delphi!” We do not know how this as- 
sertion would be supported: long after 
the events mentioned, we know that what 
was called the Greek fire, ‘ Le feu gre- 
gois,’ was used ; but this being inferior in 
power to gunpowder, was the art of 
making the latter lost, and recovered af- 
terwards in modern times ? 

C. inquires, ‘‘ from whence arose the 
custom of tolling the knell on the death 
of a person? Did not the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church institute the practice for 
the purpose of protecting and driving the 
spirits from the soul of the deceased in 
its rial progress ? If so, does our Church, 
I mean the Protestant, recognise the re- 
mains of a Popish superstition, or does it 
substitute any other reasons for admitting 
the ceremony ?’” 

Toll the bell, a solemn toll, 
Slow and solemn let it be, 

Cry, for the departing soul, 
‘© MISERERE, DomINE!” 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
Dr. WALKER’S memoir on the Druidical 
remains in Yorkshire, and hope to have 
room for its insertion in the next number. 

P. 612, b, lL. 2, for Venta Silcorum, 
read Silurum. 

P. 656. The marriage of George Cas- 
wal Newman, esq. is a fiction. There is 
no such person as the party to whom he is 
stated to be married. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By his Sons, R. J. Wilberforce, M.A. and S. Wilberforce, M.A. 5 vols. 


IF the effect which the perusal of these volumes leaves upon the mind of 
the reader is not so impressive or agreeable as might have been expected 
from the very interesting character which they attempt to pourtray, it will 
be found, we think, to arise, partly from the nature of the materials of 
which it is composed, and partly from the undue length to which it is 
extended. Mr. Wilberforce left behind him a Diary, in which the daily 
occurrences of his life were noted down. This extended from 1783 to 1835 ; 
also a Journal, begun in 1785 and ending in 1818, devoted exclusively 
to religious reflections, and principally the work of Sundays. Besides 
these, there exist also MS. or conversational memoranda, dictated late in 
life by Mr. Wilberforce, of which only some small and detached parts are 
as yet made public by his biographers. From these sources the chief 
materials of his Life are drawn and delivered in his own words, and the 
** callida junctura” is supplied by the narration of his sons. The stream 
of biography, it must be confessed, is thus impeded and broken in its 
course, and the component parts do not pleasantly assimilate. Secondly, 
we consider the whole work to be too long by two volumes, at the least— 
“ Pagina turgescit :”—but the increase of bulk is derived, first, from the 
insertion of many letters casually written, without talent or effort, and afford- 
ing no amusement, and threwing little additional light upon the subjects 
under discussion ; and secondly, by the publication of much of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s private devotional exercises, his closet prayers, his pious ejacu- 
lations ;—the rebukes of a tender and distrusting conscience, or the warm 
spontaneous effusions of a grateful and overflowing heart. We must say, 
though with feelings of respect to the filial duty which has laid them open 
to public gaze, that we think these communings of the spirit, to be a thing 
too sacred to be submitted to general inspection, or that at least a much 
more sparing and partial selection of them might have served to satisfy, if 
such was the object in view, the reader of the high devotional feeling which 
was the guiding spirit of their parent’s life. However, we have no wish 
to pause upon the defects, if such they are, of the work, and our only 
reason for mentioning them, is with the hope of seeing a future edition of 
the biography presenting us the life of this most interesting person, in sucha 
form as will give us the full and perfect portrait, without any unnecessary 
or unbecoming details ; aud thus increase our standard stock of biography 
with the history of one whom nature and divine grace had alike gifted, who 
possessed an union of rich and rare qualities such as are seldom seen in the 
same individual, and to whom, more than to any other person of the 
present age, society is indebted for the inculcation of those principles upon 
which alone it can safcly rest, the tendency of which is to harmonise the 
business of this life with the interests of the next, and to teach men ‘‘ to 
pass through things temporal, so as finally to lose not the things eternal.” 
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It is, we think, hardly necessary for us to present a detailed sketch of 
the events of Mr. Wilberforce’s life, and to enumerate the various occur- 
rences and changes in it, which will be better read in the work itself, 
accompanied, as they are there, with anecdotes and reflections that 
explain and illustrate the transactions as they proceed. Our object, in 
the small space we possess, is rather to present a general view of his 
character, from the original and authentic sources; and, if we can so com- 
press the materials required, to enable our readers at least to know what 
were the leading features of a mind of no common structure, and to become 
acquainted with one “quem homines comiter et benigne salutaverant rov 
ov mpd ToAAOU owrijpa Kal evepyérny abray. yeyevijpevoy.” 

When Mr. Wilberforce, early in life, lost his father, he was sent to live 
with his uncle at Wimbledon, who was a rigid Methodist ; his aunt was 
a great admirer of Whitfield’s preaching, and kept up a friendly connexion 
with the early Methodists. ‘The lively affections of his heart, warmed by 
the kindness of his friends, readily assumed their tone.* It is said that a 
rare and pleasing character of piety marked even his twelfth year; and 
his sons give their opinion “that there can be little doubt that the ac- 
quaintance with holy Scripture and habits of devotion, which he then 
acquired, fostered that baptismal seed which though long dormant (?] was 
destined to produce at last a golden harvest.’ 

Partly by his residence among some thoughtless companions at college, 
where he was distinguished for the quickness of his talents, and loved for 
his hospitality and good-nature, partly by the zealous endeavours of 
his own family to remove the serious impressions which had been 
formed in his uncle’s society,—the allurements of worldly pleasure gained 
the mastery, and he soon entered, without reluctance, into a life of gaiety 
and amusement, Not only his station in society, and the agreeableness 
of his manners, secured his reception with the principal inhabitants of the 
city where he lived, but his taste, the sweetness of his voice, and his 
musical talents, made him everywhere acceptable; Yet he passed 
through this dangerous part of the passage of life without any abandonment 
of his principles or any stain on the purity of his conduct. His friend 
Lord Clarendon, who knew him at this period of his life, says, ““ He had 
never, in the smallest degree, a dissolute character, however short his 
early habits might be of that constant piety and strictness which was soon 
perfected in his happy disposition.” Before he was of age, he stood for 
the representation of Hull, and carried his election against the interest of 
Lord Rockingham, the most powerful nobleman in the county ; that of 
Sir G. Saville, its wealthy and respected representative ; and that of 
Government, always strong at a sea-port. Previous to this time, he re- 
newed his acquaintance with Mr. Pitt, whom he had known at Cambridge, 
and whom he afterwards met in the gallery of the House of Commons, and 
in some clubs in ‘Town. 





* “ Billy,”’ said his grandfather, ‘‘ shall travel with Milner as soon as he is of age ; 
but if Billy turn Methodist, he shall not have a sixpence of mine.’’ He was soon 
removed from his uncle’s by his mother. 

t+ He was also an admirable mimic, and until reclaimed by the kind severity of the 
old Lord Camden, would often set the table in a roar, by his perfect imitation of Lord 
North. ‘‘ Mimicry,’’ he said, “is but a vulgar accomplishment.’’ vid. vol. i. p. 27. 
** Wilberforce, we must have you again. The Prince says he will come at any time 
to hear you sing,’’ was the flattery he received after his first meeting with the Prince 
of Wales in 1782, at the luxurious soirées of Devonshire House.’’ i. 29. 
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His success in his election threw no small lustre on his entry into public 
life, and he was welcomed, upon his return to London, into every circle. 
He was at once elected a member of all the leading clubs: “ fruiturque 
deorum colloquio.”— When I left the University,” he says, “so little did 
I know of general society, that I came up to London stored with argu- 
ments to prove the authenticity of Rowley’s Poems. And now I was at once 
immersed in politics and fashion. The very first time I went to Boodle’s, 
I won twenty-five guineas of the D. of Norfolk. I belonged to five clubs. 
The first time I was at Brookes’s, scarcely knowing any one, I joined, in 
mere shyness, in play at the bank of the faro-table, when G. Selwyn kept 
bank. A friend who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as a victim 
decked out for sacrifice, called to me, ‘ What, Wilberforce ! is that you?’ 
Selwyn quite resented the interference, and, turning to him said, in his 
most expressive tone, ‘ Oh, sir, don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce, he could 
not be better employed.’ Nothing could be more luxurious than the style 
of those clubs. Fox, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, and all your leading men, 
frequented there, and associated upon the easiest terms: you chatted, 
played at cards, or gambled if you pleased.’ Mr. Wilberforce’s usual 
resort, however, was with a more choice and intimate society, of which 
Pitt was an habitual frequenter. Here their intimacy increased every day : 
and indeed we must say, that this early part of the biography, during 
which Mr. Wilberforce was living in the most cordial and confidential 
terms of friendship with Mr. Pitt, is, to our minds, the most pleasing and 
interesting of the whole.* ‘‘They were (says one who witnessed their 
familiar intercourse) exactly like brothers,” and it is with peculiar regret 
that we are obliged to omit the very curious and interesting account of 
their excursion in France. As it is not, however, our purpose to recount 
the incidents of Mr. Wilberforce’s life, but to present a short abstract of 
his character, and give a general survey of those qualities which he brought 
into the duties of public and private life, we must pass over much that 
is interesting during an intercourse of many years between him and that 
illustrious statesman, to whom was confided the government of his country 
almost as soon as it could be legally accepted by him. Wilberforce, how- 
ever, was now beginning to feel other principles than the allurements of 
society, or temptations of ambition, acting on his mind. These had been 
much confirmed, perhaps altogether awakened, by a familiar intercourse, 
during a foreign tour, with his former friend Isaac Milner; they were 
strengthened by the perusal of Doddridge’s well-known work on Religion ; 
and they were now assuming a form that was soon to appear as an abiding 
and paramount system of conduct in life.t These views he communicated 
in confidential intercourse with Mr. Pitt, and soon after made public to the 
world in his Practical View of Christianity. ‘ In the spring of 1786,” 
say his biographers, “Mr. Wilberforce returned an altered man to the 
House of Commons.” He had now taken his ground on the very highest 





* As it is our intention in the next number to extract the portraits of his friends, and 
other characters which Mr. Wilberforce met with in the intercourse of private and 
political life, we pass over them in our present article. 

t+ Mr. Wilberforce’s views as to the society in which religious persons should mix, 
are thus given :—‘ The Christians who wish to maintain the spiritual life in vigor and 
efficacy, ‘fervent (Ze¢»res) in spirit, serving the Lord,’ may, without injury, mix with 
and associate with worldly people for the transaction of business, yet they cannot for 
recreation, still less for intimate society and friendship.” Mr. W. was decidedly 
hostile to Calvinistic principles, which he considered unscriptural. 
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principles of human action—the authority of conscience under the influence 
of real Christianity. These principles he made his constant guide,—not 
only amid the gentler duties and quiet offices of private life; but he used 
them as his anchor of safety amidst all the powerful temptations, the 
arduous struggles, and the stormy conflicts of political warfare. Three 
times* did he positively come into collision with the counsels of Mr. Pitt, on 
questions of so great importance, as not only deeply to agitate the mind, 
but even to affect the place and power of the minister. Once in a most 
painful and distressing discussion, in which he was opposing one friend, 
and urging strong accusations against the honour of another, he saw the 
eye of the minister bent upon him with a look of anxiety, and perhaps of 
reproach, that nothing could enable him to support, but the still stronger 
feeling of duty, and the unrelenting demands of conscience. It wasa 
trial that would have broken up and shattered to pieces all the friendships 
of common and worldly men, cemented by trivial and selfish interests ; 
yet such was the greatness of Mr. Pitt’s mind, and such his perfect con- 
viction of the purity of Mr. Wilberforce’s motives, such his knowledge of the 
commanding influence of the feeling of duty which he dared not disobey, 
that it did not impair the sincerity of their friendship, nor, when the 
painful occasion was passed, did he, whose political degradation was the 
result of this pure and patriotic exertion, refuse to forget the momentary 
pang, and hold out the cordial hand of friendship :—so much was this 
man’s motives above all suspicion,—so eminently even in this life did his 
virtues and exalted principles meet with their reward. ‘‘ God had set 
before him,” he said, “two great objects ; the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and the reformation of manners.” How he fulfilled his mission in both 
instances, we hope is to few unknown. Enough, however, of our own 
narrative :—we shall now, as we have promised, present to our readers a 
short view of Mr. Wilberfore's character, as it appeared under the different 
views of public and private life—as seen in his political character, and his 
devotional duties, in order that it may be known “ what manner of man 
he was ;" and this we give fresh as it comes from the communication of 
those who most intimately knew him,—his relatives and friends. 
As a speaker in the House of Commons he is thus described :— 





‘*His place as a mere orator was still 
among the first. When he spoke, in- 
deed, on the common subjects of pblitical 
dispute, the effects of age (his biographer 
is speaking of the year 1825) were ina 
degree visible ; but to the very last, when 
he lighted on a thoroughly congenial 
subject, he broke out into those strains 
which made Romilly esteem him ‘the 
most efficient speaker of the House of 
Commons ;’ and which had long before 
led Pitt himself to say, repeatedly, ‘ of 
all the men I ever knew, Wilberforce has 
the greatest natural eloquence.’ Mr. 
Morrittt seems to have formed a very ac- 
curate conception both of his ordinary 
powers of speaking, and of that measure 
of decay which they at last exhibited. 


‘I find (he says) that I have recorded my 
own general opinion of his oratory and 
his Parlizmentary exertions in terms 
which, though only intended to comme- 
morate for my own future reflection the 
more recent impression they made, I ex- 
tract from their privacy in my drawer, 
that you may be more sure of their being 
my genuine and impartial judgment. 
Wilberforce held a high and conspicuous 
place in oratory, even at a time when 
English eloquence rivalled whatever we 
read of in Athens or Rome. His voice 
itself was beautiful, deep, clear, articu- 
late, and flexible. I think his greatest 
premeditated efforts were made for the 
abolition of the trade in slaves, and in 
supporting some of the measures brought 








* Once on the motion for a Peace with France; once on Mr, Pitt’s duel with Mr. 
Tierney ; once on the impeachment of Lord Melville. 
tT Mr. Morritt of Rokeby Park, Yorkshire. 
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forward by Pitt for the more effectual 
suppression of revolutionary machina- 
tions; but he often rose unprepared in 
mixed debate on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and seldom sat down without hav- 
ing struck into that higher tone of ge- 
neral reasoning and vivid illustration, 
which left on his hearers the impression 
of power beyond what the occasion had 
called forth. He was of oourse unequal, 
and I have often heard him confess that 
he never rose without embarrassment, and 
always felt for a while that he was lan- 
guid and speaking feebly, though he 
warmed as he went on. I have heard the 
late Mr. Windham express the same dis- 
content with himself, both probably from 
the high standard of excellence at which 
they aimed. I have always felt, and have 
often heard it remarked by others, that 
in all his speeches, long or short, there 
was generally at least from five to ten 
minutes of brilliance,* which even the 
best orator in the House might have en- 
vied. His own unaffected principles of 
humility, and his equally sincere esti- 
mate of the judgment and good intentions 
of others, which became, in advancing 
life, more and more predominant, influ- 
enced both his line of oratory and his 
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reasoning when not in the House of Com- 
mons. He gradually left off the keener 
weapons of ridicule and sarcasm, how- 
ever well applied and justly aimed; but, 
with the candour that gave what he 
thought due weight to an adversary's ar- 
gument, he sometimes, as it seemed to 
me, with undue diffidence, neglected or 
hesitated to enforce his own. Some- 
times, also, as on the questions involving 
peace and war, the wishes of his heart 
were at variance with the conclusions of 
his understanding, and resolutions of great 
pith and moment, 

Were sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 

thought ; 

and I have more than once remonstrated 
with him for giving us in his speech the 
deliberation which passed in his own 
mind, instead of the result to which it 
led him, thus furnishing his opponents 
with better weapons than their own ar- 
senal could supply. Of course this led 
to many an imputation of inconsistency 
from those who loved him not, which 
those who knew him not received; but 
the real difference was between the 
manly decision of his conduct, and his 
unfeigned distrust and diffidence of his own 
powers.”’ 


We now come to the description of his habits of private life, and the 


charms of his domestic circle : 


‘His house was continually open to 
an influx of men of all conditions. Mr. 
James Grenville said, ‘ you must always 
expect to be scrambled for; the land- 
owner, the manufacturer, the canal-man, 
the turnpike-man, and the iron-man, will 
each have a pull in his turn.’ Pitt and 
his other parliamentary friends might be 
found there at dinner before the House. 
So constant was their resort that it was 
asserted, not a little to his disadvantage, 
in Yorkshire, that he received a pension 
for entertaining the partisans of the mi- 
nister. Once every week the slave com- 
mittee dined with him. Messrs. Clark- 
son, Dickson, &c. jocularly named by Mr. 
Pitt his ‘ White Negroes,’ were his con- 
stant inmates, and were employed in 
classing, revising, and abridging under 
his own eye. ‘1 cannot invite you here,’ 
he writes to a friend who was about to 
visit London for advice, ‘for, during the 
sitting of Parliament, my house is a mere 
hotel.’ His breakfast-table was thronged 
by those who came to him on business, 


or with whom, for any of his many plans 
of usefulness, he wished to beeome per- 
sona!ly acquainted. He took a lively in- 
terest in the Elland Society, and be- 
sides subscribing to its funds 100J. per 
annum, under four anonymous entries, to 
avoid notice, he invited to his house the 
young men under education, that he might 
be able to distribute them in proper situ- 
ations. Noone ever entered more rea- 
dily into sterling merit, though concealed 
under a rough exterior, yet no one had a 
keener and more humourous perception 
of the shades of character. ‘ Mention 
when you write next,’ says the postscript 
of a letter to Mr. Hey, ‘on the an- 
nouncement of a new candidate for edu- 
cation, the length of his mane and tail :’ 
and he would repeat with full appreci- 
ation of its humour the answer of his 
Lincolnshire footman to an inquiry as to 
the appearance of a recruit who had pre- 
sented himself in Palace-yard. ‘ What 
sort of a person is he ??—‘ Oh, Sir, he 
is arough one!’ The circumstances of 





* ‘Boswell, describing Wilberforce’s speech at the County Meeting at York, hap- 
pily describes it: ‘I saw what appeared a mere shrimp mount upon the table, but as 
I listened, he grew and grew, till at length the shrimp became a whale,’ ”’ 
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his life brought him into contact with the 
greatest varieties of character. His anti- 
room was thronged from an early hour; 
its first occupants being generally invited 
to his breakfast-table, and its later tenants 
only quitting it when he himself went 
out on business. Like every other room 
in his house it was well stored with 
books, and the experience of its neces- 
sity had led to the exchange of the 
smaller yolumes with which it was ori- 
ginally furnished, for cumbrous folios 
which could not be carried off by accident 
in the pocket of a coat. Its group was 
often most amusing, and provoked the wit 
of Mrs. H. More to liken it to ‘ Noah’s 
Ark’ full of beasts—clean and unclean! 
On one chair sate a Yorkshire consti- 
tuent, manufacturing or agricultural; on 


(Jan. 


another, a petitioner for charity, or a 
House of Commons’ client; on another a 
Wesleyan preacher; while side by side 
with an African, a foreign missionary, or 
a Haytian professor, sate perhaps some 
man of rank, who sought a private inter. 
view, and whose name had accidentally 
escaped announcement. To these morn- 
ings succeeded commonly an afternoon of 
business, and an evening in the House of 
Commons. Yet in this constant bustle 
he endeavoured still to live by rule. 
‘ Alas!’ he wrote upon the 31st of Janu. 
ary, ‘with but little profit has my time 
passed away since I came to town. I 
have been almost always in company, and 
they think me like them rather than be- 
come like me. I have lived too little 
like one of God’s peculiar people.’ ”’ 


In another place his manner of life is thus described : 


‘*¢His days at Highwood,’ says his 
son’s narrative, ‘ were very regularly 
spent. He rose soon after seven, spent 
the first hour and half in his closet; 
then dressed, hearing his reader for three 
quarters of an hour, and by half-past 
nine met his household for family wor- 
ship; always a great thing, in his esteem. 
At this he read a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, generally of the New Testa- 
ment, in course, and explained and en- 
forced it, often with a natural and glow- 
ing eloquence—always with affectionate 
earnestness, and an extraordinary know- 
ledge of God’s Word. After family 

rayer, which occupied about half an 
fur he never failed to sally forth for a 
few minutes, 


¢ T@ take the air, and hear the thrushes sing. ? 


He enjoyed this stroll exceedingly. ‘A 
delightful morning ; walked out and saw 
the most abundant dew-drops sparkling 


in the sunbeams on the gazon. How it 
calls forth the devotional feelings in the 
morning, when the mind is: vacant from 
worldly business, to see all nature pour 
forth, as it were, its song of praise, to 
the great Creator and Preserver of all 
things! I love to repeat Psalms cri1. 
cIv. cxLv. at such a season.’ His 
habits had long since been formed to a 
late hour of breakfast. During his public 
life his early hours alone were undis- 
turbed, and he still thought that meet- 
ing late tended to prolong in others the 
time of morning prayer and meditation. 


Breakfast was still prolonged and ani- 
mated by his unwearied powers of con- 
versation, and when congenial friends 
were gathered round him, their discus- 
sions lasted sometimes till noon. From 
the breakfast-room he went till post time 
to his study, when he was commonly em- 
ployed long about his letters. If they 
were finished, he turned to some other 
business, never enduring to be idle all 
the day. ‘ Here is a man,’ he says, after 
a wholly interrupted morning, ‘ for whom 
I feel unfeigned esteem and regard, but 
it quite molests me to talk a whole morn- 
ing. Nothing done, and no accession of 
intellect.’ Soon after his retirement, he 
was invited as an idle man to an amateur 
concert ; ‘ What,’ he exclaimed, ‘ music 
in a morning! why, it would be as bad 
as dram-drinking!’ Yet his love of 
music was as strong as ever. This very 
year he speaks of himself as quite over- 
powered by the Hallelujah Chorus in the 
Messiah ; a flood of tears ensued, and the 
impression on his mind remained dur- 
ing the day. * * About three o’clock, 
when the post was gone, he sallied forth 
into the garden, humming often to him- 
self, in the gladness of his heart, some 
favourite tune, alone, or in the company 
of some few friends, or with his reader. 
Here he would pace up and down some 
sheltered sunny walk, rejoicing espe- 
cially in one which had been formed 
for him by his son, and was called ever 
after, with some hint of affection, by his 
name.’’ 


We cannot leave this charming picture of a life of innocent cheerfulness, 
of intellectual exercise, and of religious faith unfinished ; notwithstanding 
that by doing so our extract must be longer than we could have wished ; 


i 
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yet we are sure that our readers must so participate in our feelings as to 
leave the contemplation of it with regret : 


‘¢ The picture which the dead leave on 
the minds of their survivors,” says Mr. 
Gurney, ‘‘is not always lively or dis- 
tinct. Although we have loved them, 
and may hallow the memory of their good 
qualities, we cannot always summon their 
image before us ; but I venture to express 
my conviction that no one who has been 
accustomed to observe Wilberforce will 
ever find the slightest difficulty in pic- 
turing him on the tablet of the mind. 
Who that knew him can fail to recall the 
rapid movements of his somewhat dimi- 
nutive form, the illumination of his ex- 
pressive countenance, and the nimble 
fingers with which he used to seize on 
every little object which happened to 


To this his Biographer adds : 


“This was most true of his hour of 
daily exercise. Who that ever joined 
him in it, cannot see him as he walked 
round his garden at Highwood? Now 


in animated and even playful conversa- 
tion, and then drawing from his copious 
—_ (to contain Dalrymple’s State 


‘apers was the standard measure) some 
favourite author, a Psalter,—a Horace,— 
a Shakspeare,—a Cowper, and reading 
or reciting or refreshing passages, and 
then catching at long-stored flower-leaves 
as the wind blew them from the pages, 
or standing before a favourite gum-cistus 
to repair the loss. Then he would point 
out the harmony of the tints,—the beau- 
ty of the pencilling,—the perfection of 
the colouring, and sum up all into those 
ascriptions of praise to the Almighty, 
which were ever welling forth from his 
grateful heart. He loved flowers with all 
the simple delight of childhood. He 
would hover from bed to bed over his 
favourites, and when he came in even 
from his shortest walk, deposited a few 
that he gathered safely in his room before 


adorn or diversify his path? Much less 
can we forget his vivacious wit, so play- 
ful yet so harmless; the glow of his af- 
fections,—the urbanity of his manners,— 
and the wondrous celerity with which he 
was ever wont to turn from one bright 
thought to another. Above all, however, 
his friends will never cease to remember 
that peculiar sunshine which he threw 
over a company by the influence of a 
mind perpetually turned to love and 
praise. I am ready to think there could 
be no greater luxury than that of roam- 
ing with him in solitude over green fields 
and gardens, and drawing out of his trea- 
sury things new and old,’’ 


he joined the breakfast-table. Often 
would he say, as he enjoyed their fra- 
grance,—‘ How good is God to us!— 
What should we think of a friend who 
had furnished us with a magnificent house 
and all we needed, and then coming in to 
see that all had been provided according 
to his wishes, should be hurt to find that 
no scents had been placed in the rooms? 
Yet so has God dealt with us? Surely 
flowers are the smiles of his goodness!’ 
He staid out till near dinner, which was 
never after five, and early in the evening 
lay down for an hour and a half. He 
would then rise for a new term of exist- 
ence, and sparkle through a long evening 
to the astonishment of those who ex- 
pected, at his time of life, to see his mind 
and spirits flag, even if his strength was 
not exhausted. The whole evening was 
seldom spent in conversation, for he had 
commonly some book in family reading 
which was as a text for multiplied digres- 
sions, full of incident and illustration, 
His own hand has drawn a picture of these 
rational and happy evenings.” 


The present Bishop of Calcutta, who was his guest at Highwood, has 
recorded his remembrance of these rational and happy hours : 


‘* T remember,”’ he says, ‘‘ his walking 
with me up and down his drawing-room 
some time beyond midnight. His figure 
is now in my mind, bis benevolent eye, 
his kind, considerate manner of speaking, 
his reverence for Scripture, his address, 
the pauses he made in his walk when he 
had anything emphatic to say. He hada 
delicate, yet penetrating and microscopic 
insight into character. Observations, 
minute, accurate, graphical, and often 
with a tinge of humour, dropped from 


Gent. Mac. Vor, XI. 


him in conversation ; and when quiet in 
his family he would imitate the voice and 
manner of the person he was describing 
(generally some public man), in a way to 
provoke profuse merriment. Then he 
would check himself, and throw in some 
kind remark. His charity, indeed, in 
judging of others, is a trait in his Christian 
character which forces itself on my recol- 
lection. Of his benevolence | need not 
speak, but his kind construction of doubt- 
ful actions, his charitable language to- 
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wards those from whom he most widely 
differed, his thorough forgetfulness of lit- 
tle affronts, are fruits of that general be- 
nevolence which continually appeared. 
The nearer you observed him, the more 
the habit of his mind appeared obviously 
to be modest and lovely. He was in as 
little measure as possible elated by the 
love and esteem of almost the whole civi- 
lized world, which long before his death 
had been fixed upon him. It required 
some management to draw him out into 
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conversation, and therefore some of those 
who saw him only once, might gu away dis- 
appointed ; but if he was lighted up, and 
in a small circle, where he was entirely at 
his ease, his powers of conversation were 
prodigious ; a natural eloquence poured 
out, strokes of gentle playfulness and satire 
fell on all sides, and the company were 
soon absorbed in admiration. It com- 
monly took only one visit to gain over the 
most prejudiced stranger.”’ 


From being long used to the protracted sittings of parliament, the mid- 


night hour was his zenith, and, like the beautiful cereus, with all her 
petals expanded, he was then in full bloom. This was especially the case 
when old and valued friends had gathered round him. Old age had 
scarcely lessened his relish for society, but it had drawn still closer the 
bonds of affection for his early friends. What struck Lord Milton as the 
most instructive feature in his character, was ‘‘ the close union between 


the most rigid principles, and the most gay and playful disposition.’ 


We 


must add the testimony of one other able and acute observer : 


‘Do you remember,’’ says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon’s 
exclamation,‘ Oh! the misery of hav- 
ing to amuse an old king—qui n’est pas 
amusable!’ Now, if I were called upon 
to describe Wilberforce in one word, I 
should say he was the most amusable per- 
son I ever met with in my life. Instead 
of having to think what subjects will in- 
terest him, it is probably impossible to 
hit on one that does not. I never saw 


One more touch and we have done: 


‘* T only wish,’’ said a college friend, 
who had been visiting two of his sons, 
‘* that those who abuse your father’s prin- 
ciples, could come down here and see how 
he lives. It wasa goodly sight: the cheer- 
ful play of a most healthy temper, which 
more than sixty years had only mellowed, 
gladdened all his domestic intercourse. 
The family meetings were enlivened by 
his conversation, gay, easy, and natural, 


any one who touched life at so many 
points; and this isthe more remarkable 
in a man who is supposed to live absorbed 
in the contemplation of a future state. 
When he was in the House of Commons 
he seemed to have the freshest mind of 
any man there. There was all the charm 
of youth about him, and he is quite as re- 
markable in the bright evening of his days 
as when I saw him in his glory many 
years ago.”’ 


yet abounding in manifold instruction, 
drawn from books, from life, and from 
reflection. Though his step was less 
elastic than of old, he took his part in 
out-of-door occupation. Visiting the 
neighbouring downs, with the walking 
parties, pacing in the shade of the tall 
trees, or gilding with the old man’s smile 
the innocent cheerfulness of younger pas- 
times.’’ 


His social qualities are thus described by Mr. Harford, who saw him 
in 1814: 


‘* The first time I met Mr. Wilberforce 
was at the house of his friend Mr. Henry 
Thornton. I had heard him speak in the 
morning, in a crowded meeting, at the 
anniversary of a public charity, when ele- 
vated sentiments and touching appeals, 
rendered doubly impressive by the fine 
tones of his musical voice, had deeply af- 
fected the feelings of his auditory. There 
was a dinner party at Mr. Thornton’s, 
and several of the guests were among the 


particular friends of Mr. Wilberforce. 
Mr. Thornton, before we sat down to 
table, expressed a hope that he would 
join us inafew minutes. We had not 
been long seated when he entered the 
room, with a smiling animated counte- 
nance, and a lively vivacity of movement 
and manner, exchanging as he advanced 
kind salutations with his friends, whose 
faces were lighted up with peculiar plea- 
sure at his presence. From my earliest 
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youth I had been taught to reverence the 
name of Wilberforce, so that my delight 
was great to find myself in his company. 
His manner and address throughout the 
afternoon were marked by kindness and 
vivacity, and his style of conversation 
was brilliant and easy. Those who never 
saw him till within eight or ten years of 
his decease, when his figure had become 
a good deal bent, and his head depressed 
upon his chest, by the weight of years 
acting on an extremely delicate frame, 
cannot easily form a just idea of him at 
the period to which I now refe.. Some 
tendency to these infirmities it is true 
was already apparent, but the elasticity 
and spring of his movements, the compa- 
rative erectness of his figure, and the glow 
on his cheek, presented a strong contrast 
to the decrepitude which gradually stole 
upon him in his declining years. His 
frame was at all times extremely spare, 
and seemed to indicate that the ethereal 
inhabitant within was burdened with as 
little as possible of corporeal encum- 
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brances; but from this attenuated frame 
proceeded a voice of uncommon compass 
and richness, whose varying and impres- 
sive tones, even in common conversation, 
bespoke the powers of the orator. His 
eyes, though small and singularly set, 
beamed with the expression of acute intel- 
ligence, and of comprehension quick as 
lightning, blended with that of cordial 
kindness and warmth of heart. A sweet- 
ness and playfulness marked his whole 
manner. There was nota single hand- 
some feature ; there was scarcely one that 
was not in itself plain; but the mingled 
emanations of imagination and intellect, 
of benevolence and vivacity, diffused over 
his countenance a sort of sunny radiance, 
which irresistibly acted as a powerful 
magnet on the hearts of all who ap- 
proached him. At this time, and till 
within a very few years of his death, he 
wore powder, and his dress and appear- 
ance were those of a complete gentleman 
of the old school.’’ 


We must not forget to add a few valuable lines from the pen of our ho- 


noured Laureate :— 


‘¢ T saw more of your father,’’ he writes, 
‘« during his short residence in this coun- 
ty, than at any or all othertimes. Cer- 
tainly, I never saw any other man who 
seemed to enjoy such a perpetual serenity 
and sunshine of spirits. In conversing 
with him, you felt assured that there was 
no guile in him; that if there ever was a 
good and happy man upon earth, he was 
one; and that, eminently blessed as he 
was with a benign and easy disposition, 
the crown of all his blessings was that in- 
ward and undisturbed peace which pass- 
eth all understanding. I recollect one 
circumstance during his visit to the Lakes, 


which shews the perfect reliance his ser« 
vants had upon his good-nature — for- 
bearance it might have been called in any 
other person, but in him it was no ef- 
fort. The coachman came in to say that 
some provision concerning the horses had 
been neglected, and your father, with a 
little start of surprise, replied,—‘ That, 
indeed, he had not thought of it.’ ‘ No,’ 
said the coachman ; ‘ and since, sir, you 
have been in this country, you have been 
all so lake and valley, and river and 
mountain mad, that you have thought of 
nothing that you ought to have thought 
of.’ ” 


Among the friends of Mr. Wilberforce was Mr. Jolin Bowdler, a young 
man of the most amiable disposition, and of the most enlightened and cul- 
tivated mind, but taken away before scarcely any thing more than the 
promise of his future excellence had been seen; a short sketch of the im- 
pression Mr, Wilberforce’s habits and harmony of life made on him is. thus 
expressed : 


‘¢ [arrived here on last Saturday morn- 
ing, having been kept by Mr. Wilber- 
force much longer than I intended; but 
he is like the old man in Sinbad’s voy- 
age,—woe be to the traveller that falls 
into his grasp. It required a consider- 
able effort to disengage myself, and I have 
promised another short visit on my re- 
turn, which will be greatly to my incon- 
venience and delight. Mr. Wilberforce, 
I think, enjoys his parsonage as much as 
possible (he was then occupying a par- 


sonage at Wilber, near Newport Pagnell); 
to say that he is happier than usual is 
being very bold, but certainly he is as 
happy as | ever beheld a human being. 
He carried me one day to Weston, and 
we wandered over many a spot which 
Cowper’s feet had trod, and gazed on the 
scenes which his pen had immortalized. 
On another day we visited Stowe, a work 
to wonder at, for we were still in the 
land of poetry, and of music too, for Mr. 
Wilberforce made the shades resound to 
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his voice, singing like a blackbird where- of a boy, but here not little Sam himself 
ever he went. He always has the spirits can beat him, though he does his best.” 

Mr. Gisborne says,— 

‘* That when Mr. Wilberforce was at ‘“‘ Often have I heard its melodious 
Yoxall, he would wander among the holly _tones,’’ says his host, ‘‘ at such times, 
groves of Needwood forest, where among the trees, from the distance of full 

his grateful voice half a mile.” 
Sung its one joy, and made the woods re- 
joice. 

It would be unpardonable to pass over without observation the publica- 
tion of that work which first made Mr Wilberforce’s religious principles 
known to the world, and the manner in which it was received : for in this 
work he gave a pledge. as it were of the religious principles he thought it 
right to maintain, of the conduct in his path through life that he should 
adopt ; and he pointed out the essential points of difference between his own 
belief and that entertained by the generality of the Christian world. His 
attached and eminent friend and counsellor, Dr Milner, had strongly dis- 
suaded Wilberforce from the publication of his religious opinions. ‘ A 

«person who stands so high for talent,’ wrote D Scott. “ must risk much, 
in point of fame at least, by publishing on a subject on which there have 
been the greatest exertions of the greatest genius.’’ His publisher, 
Cadell, was not devoid of apprehensions, and only ventured on 500 copies. 
Within a few days it was ont of print, and within half a vear five editions, 
containing 7,500 copies, were sold.* His friends were delighted with the 
execution of the work. “I send you,” writes Mr. H. Thornton (whose 
letter includes in a short compass the opinions of the different classes of 
society on the work), “ the book on religion lately published by Mr. Wil- 
berforce. It excites even more attention than you would have supposed 
among all the grave and better-disposed peopic. The Bishops in geueral 
much approve of it, though some more warmly, some more coolly. Many 
of his gay political friends admire and approve it, though some do but dip 
into it. Several have recognized the likeness of themselves. The better 
part of the religious world, and more especially the Church of England, 
prize it most highly, and consider it as producing an era in the history of 
the Church. The Dissenters, many of them, call it /egal, and point out 
particular parts. Gilbert Wakefield has already scribbled something 
against it. I myself am amongst those who contemplate it as a most im- 
portant work.’’ Bishop Porteus expressed his thanks to Providence that 
such a work had appeared at such atime. ‘The venerable Mr. Newton 
told him that it was the most valuable and important publication of the 
present age. The praise of Mr. Hey was expressed in terms as favour- 
able. The Lord Chancellor Loughborough hoped that the book would be 
extensively and seriously read. ‘Two parts of the work he urged on the 
attention of his friend Mr. Pitt, part of the 4th chapter, in which he ex- 
plains where the religion he adopts differs practically from the common 
system ; and for the sixth chapter he claims a perusal, as it is the basis 
of all politics, “‘ and particularly addressed to such as you.” Men of the 
first rank and highest intellect, clergy and laity, traced to this work their 
serious impressions of religion, and tendered their several acknowledg- 
ments in various ways, from the anonymous correspondent, who we are 
told, “ purchased a small freehold in Yorkshire, that by his vote he might 





* In 1826, fifteen editions had issued from the press. In America the work was 
immediately reprinted, and within the same period twenty-five editions had been sold. 
It has been translated into French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and German, 
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offer him a slight tribute of respect,” to the grateful message of the expir- 
ing Burke. ‘That great man was said by Mr. Windham, in the House of 
Commons, when he had arranged his worldly matters, to have amused his 
dying hours with the writings of Addison. He might have added, what 
serious minds would have gladly heard. ‘‘ Have you been told,” Mr. H. 
Thornton asks Mrs. H. More, “that Burke spent much of the two last 
days of his life in reading Wilberforce’s book, and said that he derived 
much comfort from it, and that if he lived, he should thank Wilberforce 
for having sent it into the world? So says Mrs. Crewe, who was with 
Burke at the time. Before his death Mr. Burke summoned Dr. Laurence 
to his side, and committed specially to him the expression of these thanks.” 

And even now, our Portrait would, we are assured, be imperfect, and our 
narrative too abruptly close, did we not find room for the following 
account of the blessings which the grateful heart of the receiver acknow- 
ledged from the hand of God, and which, better than any thing we can say, 


will show the effect of his religious principles upon his mind: 


‘¢ Born in the eighteenth century and 
in England, when the increased wealth 
and civilization have enabled me to en- 
joy s0 many accommodations necessary 
to my usefulness, much more to my 
comfort. 

‘* Born an Englishman. That I was 
born of parents religious according to the 
old school! and that I was made such as I 
am, both in body and mind and circum- 
stances. 

“ Blessed with acceptance early and 
continued both in public and private life. 
Raised to so very honourable a station as 
M.P. for Yorkshire, and enabled to retain 
it near thirty years (elected five times, 
and no prospect of opposition when 
voluntarily resigned it), though, from{con~ 
siderations weighed in God’s sight, I neg- 
lected all the usual attentions to the 
county, both generally and individually. 

‘* Providentially directed to such a pur- 
suit as abolition, and blessed by success. 

‘« So many friends, and those so good 
in themselves, and so kind to me ; scarcely 
any one so richly provided with kind 
friends. This is a cause for continual 
gratitude. 

‘* My domestic blessings. How few 
who marry so late in life have such affec- 


tionate wives; my children all kind and 
loving to me. 

‘Above all, my spiritual blessings. 
Having been called, I humbly trust, and 
drawn by the Holy Spirit, and enlightened 
and softened, and in some degree sancti- 
fied. It is, I trust, my fixed resolution 
to desire to please God in all things, and 
to devote all I have and am to His glory 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
Yet, alas! how little have I of late been 
living a life of communion with God, in 
faith and hope, and love and joy, and use- 
fulness ; God be merciful to mea sinner ! 

‘More especially the astonishing 
mercy, and long suffering, and patience, 
and loving kindness, of my God and 
Saviour ; foreseeing all my unworthy re- 
turns, and yet merciful and gracious to 
me. 

‘¢ The preventing grace of God in some 
notable instances,in which I was preserved 
from sin and shame by his unmerited 
goodness. 

‘* So peculiarly favoured by exemptions 
from failure, or with acceptance and suc 
cess. Never have I been suffered to fail 
egregiously on public occasions, and when 
once or twice brought into temporary 
ridicule, how soon over.” 


In another place, and at an earlier period of life, he pours out the grati- 
tude of a meek and humble spirit, that had learned, in distrusting itself, 


where to look for strength : 


“IT am encumbered with blessings; 
my cup is so full of them as to 
overflow. During life all has gone well 
with me, so far as God has ordered mat- 
ters, and all the evil has been the result 
of my own follies. All that I enjoy has 
been from God, all I suffer from myself. 
My temporal blessings are superior to that 
of almost any human being who ever ex- 
isted. But then my spiritual! born in 
the happiest country, at a season of the 
greatest enjoyment, for hitherto I have 
suffered nothing from the storms which 


have raged around me. Ina condition of 
life perhaps the happiest of all, except 
that possibly a little lower might be both 
safer and happier (because I can live less 
to myself, less in the privacy and quiet I 
am now enjoying), but mine is surely 
one of the very happiest. Then as to 
what is personal, good natural talents, 
though not duly improved, and injured 
by early neglect, a cheerful and naturally a 
sweet temper (a great blessing), the want 
of that proud self-confidence (though this 
has grown into the other fault of too great 
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diffidence), which is unfavourable to the 
reception of religion, a most enjoyable 
constitution, though not a strong one ; an 
ample fortune, and a generous disposition 
in money matters. 1 speak of this asa 
mere natural temper, not as having in it 
the smallest merit, for I hope at this 
moment I can feel that it is no more 


To these blessings have been added most 
affectionate friends and near relatives. 
My being honoured with the Abolition 
Cause is a great blessing; but far more 
my spiritual blessings. How few are 
those in Parliament on whom the mercy 
of God has been so bounteously vouch- 
safed. On none of the early acquaint- 


than any other natural instinct, except as ances with whom I entered life.” &c. 
refined to the will and power of God. 

We have spoken of that youthful buoyancy of spirits and gaieté de coeur, 
which forme1 a remarkable feature in Mr. Wilberforce’s character, con- 
nected as it was with the severest watcht.alness over his mind, and an uncom- 
promising adherence to the voice of duty. Preserved by the purity of his prin- 
ciples, he presented the remarkable spectacle of a mind apparently neither 
sullied nor injured in its progress through the world. He was surrounded, 
as ic were, with a sacred atmosphere, that preserved him from narm. 
“ Delicious dav,” he writes, with a mind as fresh and sparkling as the 
morning he describes ; ‘“ lounged about the garden at Wimbleton with 
friends, foining at night and ran about the garden for an hour or two!” 
Again : ‘Elliott asked me to dine at Battersea Rise to meet Pitt and Ryder ; 
called and stayed two hours with them all, walking, foining, and laughing, 
and reading verses, as before.” Yet amiable and captivating as his disposi- 
tion was, there seemed something of inconsistency, restlessness, and 
over-mobility in trivial matters, perhaps something of it too was felt in the 
more serious business of life. ‘This was not unobserved by Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, among others. He writes in his Journal, “ Wilberforce’s natural 
levity and desultoriness were very observable in a conversation about 
business, which afforded no scope for his gentle liveliness: before business 
however, he showed more of his natural and charming pleasantry than I 
had seen before.”—He professed to be a lover of retirement and quiet, and 
the ‘“jucunde oblivia vite.” He complained “ amici erant fures tem- 
poris,’’ yet he was always surrounded with a circle of acquaintances, end 
had scarcely an hour to himself. He told Mr. Pitt that “ his town 
mutton was woolly, and his town friends interested.” He said he never 
remained in London without his affections being injured or diminished ; yet 
the chief part of his life was passed in town. He was certainly of a most 
rambling, volatile, and vagrarious disposition, though he felt that this hurry- 
ing company life did not agree with his soul! He had as many houses as 
the old monarchs of Persia had palaces. At Rayrigg, at Bromfield, at Batter- 
sea, at Kensington, at Bath-Easton, at Uxbridge, at Marden Park, at Wim- 
bledon, at Hendon, and where not ; yet in fact his ¢ravelling chariot was his 
real home. His philosophy was that of the Peripatetics. He was what 
naturalists would call gepéouwxos. His Penates dwelt at hotels and 
posting-houses ; and we never fancy him in our mind’s eye, whether 
reposing under his walnut-tree, or sitting in his arbour, but we also 
see a pair of post-horses standing at the door. Again, he speaks in 
his “ Practical View” with censure of the higher orders of society, 
‘ that they showed no scrupulosity, among other things, in the choice of 
their place of residence ;” yet it would be difficult to allege any reason 
for the selection which he himself made, beyond the beauty or convenience 
of the situation. He said that we “* were not sent into the world to enjoy 
prospects, or to admire scenery;"’ yet it was for the scenery that he selected 
Rayrigg and Marden, and other places. Mr. Wilberforce writes in the 
same work with great severity “ of the moral principles inculcated on the 
stage being such as a Christian ought to extirpate from his bosom ;"’ yet 
Shakspeare was the constant companion of his leisure hours, He speaks 
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with complaint of the hurry and bustle of London, and his dislike to see 
his time squandered in engagements ; yet when he had obtained, as we 
might suppose, his wishes, and was reposing in the quiet of Sandgate, he 
writes, “ the quiet of this place produces a general sleepiness and stupe- 
faction, which almost disqualifies me for all active employment of my mental 
faculties. I must try to rouse and lash myself into animation! !" He was 

sceedingly fond of reading, yet he fears that readirg may interfere with 
his religious thoughis. He professed to cherish his hours of study, 
solitude, and meditation ; * yet he was always open to the intrusion of 
all visitants, and that incessant chatteration which he quietly and happily 
called the great evil of the religious world. He had long known that the 
quiet of domestic life was best suited to him; yet |e says, when he saw 
his inferiors and equals rising above him into stations of wealth and rank, 
he found himself tempted to desire their stations ; and even when he was 
broken in health, and the infirmities of age cave upon him, he was un- 
willing to break off his connexion with politica: life, on which we should 
have thought he had reluctantly dwelt so long ; for his portrait towards the 
close of his political life is thus drawn : ‘‘ when Mr. Wilberforce,” remarked 
Count Pecchio, “ passes through the crowd on the day of the opening of 
Parliament, every one contemplates this little old man, worn with age, and 
his head sunk on his shoulders, as a sacred relic.” 

Upcn the whole, we should think it impossible for any ene to contem- 
plate the entire character of this singularly virtuous and amiable man, 
without the warmest feelings of love and admiration. He was completely 
6 &vOpwros evepyerijs. Endowed by nature with a disposition formed of 
the kindliest elements, his conduct guided by the holiest and highest prin- 
ciples, carrying into the business of life and the mingled affairs of the 
world, the same conscientious rules of action as presided over his domestic 
duties, and regulated the affairs of his private life, yet softening what in 
other men of equal virtue too often appears rigid, austere, and repul- 
sive, by the innocent gaiety of his spirits, the winning sweetness of his 
manner, and the playful charm of his conversation, one might be tempted 
to say of him— 

Vis boni 
In ipsa inesset forma. 

What Dr. Johnson said of his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds might, we 
think, as appropriately be said of Mr. Wilberforce, “ that he was an invul- 
nerable man,” for we see little for his bitterest enemies, if such he had, 
to reproach him with, but a few harmless foibles, eccentric weaknesses, and 
perhaps an over indulgence to the faults of others. That “ his failings 
leaned on virtue’s side” may be evinced, among other proofs, by his large 
but unostentatious charities, bestowed often by kindness of heart on objects 
which his judgment knew to be but little worthy of them.t Thoroughly 


* During the bustle and anxiety of the poll at York in 1807, Mr. Russell his agent 
says, ‘‘ on each day, as Mr. Wilberforce entered his house from the hustings to dress 
for dinner, I perceived that he was repeating to himself what seemed the same words, 
At length I was able to catch them, and they proved to be this stanza of Cowper : 


The calm retreat, the silent shade 
With prayer and praise agree, 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those that follow thee.’’ 


t Mr. Wilberforce’s charities amounted to between 20007. and 3000/. a year. His 
income is supposed to have been about 10,000/. a year ; but his rents, from which he 
derived it, fell 37 per cent. at the peace, and he subsequently lost a very large sum 
by being security in a milk speculation, ’ 
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disinterested and generous, and single-minded, the example of his virtues 
was not without the greatest benefit to his friends. Mr. Thornton says, 
“ when I entered life I saw a great deal of dishonourable conduct among 
persons who made great profession of religion. In my father’s house I 
met with persons of this sort. This so disgusted me, that, had it not been 
for the admirable consistency and disinterestedness which I saw in Mr, 
Wilberforce, I should have been in danger of a sort of infidelity.” Asa 
private man, and in the sacred and dear relations of domestic life, his friends 
and his children bore witness to his constant thoughtfulness for their 
comforts, and tenderness for their feeling. 

Well mighthe be considered the charm and delight of all who knew him ; 
even strangers, and those who came not willing to be pleased, confessed the 
fascination of his conipany. He may have occasionally wanted those steady 
habits of business, that rigid perseverance, that vigour and determination, 
that cool collectedness of mind, which are necessary to the successful career 
of the statesman ; yet he was not wanting, when due occasion called, in the 
most inflexible determination to maintain what he wasconvinced wastight— 
witness a whole life spent in the arduous and, as it appeared, the almost 
hopeless struggle for the abolition of slavery, against the violence of the 
most fierce and inveterate enemies, and amidst the reluctant support of 
lukewarm, feeble, and uncertain friends, Had he possessed more ambition, 
he might have assumed as high a place among the statesmen of his country, 
as he held among its rank of senators.* Yet perhaps it is better for us 
that he perm'tted the duties of life to be more humbly laid, and more 
equally divided. Not only would the colours which form the portrait of 
his life have been less various and attractive ; but we should probably 
have lost altogether the benefit of that work which he dedicated to the 
cause of religion and the improvement of his fellow creatures ; and which 
is as much to be preferred to any temporary advantage which the councils 
of the nation would have received from his talents or his authority, as 
eternity is more valuable than time.t 

Impressed, then, as we are, with the conviction of the sterling worth, 
the singular purity, and high excellence of Mr. Wilberforce’s character, we 
may exclaim “ vir est vere magnus, si quid magni habent, probitas, pietas, 
fides, par modestia, mores sanctissimi ;" and we agree in the conclusion 
to which an enlightened and careful observer} of men and their motives 
and character had arrived, when, applying a passage, which Mr. Wilber- 
force had quoted in his book, to himself, he said, “ from a careful scrutiny 
into the public and private life of Mr. Wilberforce, I am inclined to think 
that his enemies would be forced into an acknowledgment, that they can 
find no occasion against this man, except they find it against him con- 
cerning the law of his God.” 





* There was in 1783 aclub of forty members, called Independents, whose principle 
of union was to take neither place, pension, nor peerage; yet in afew years Mr. 
Bankes and Mr. Wilberforce were the only two of all the party who retained their 
early simplicity of station. Mr. Wilberforce was the only county member who was 
not raised to the Peerage. Vol.i. p. 31. 

+ About the time Mr. Wilberforce’s book on Christianity appeared, such was the 
state of religious feeling even amidst its highest and most sacred dignitaries, that 
Mr. Pitt told Mr. Wilberforce, that Tomline, the Bishop of Lincoln, had told him, 
that he thought the great bulk of the more serious clergy were great rascals’! The 
future biographer of Tomline will not forget this important anecdote. 

}~ Mr. Mathias, v. Pursuits of Literature. 
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DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from vol. X. p. 253.) 

1814, May 19.—Strolled upon Stoke Hills, and read Rogers s Pleasures 
of Memory. Hescemsto include, under ideas of memory, whatever thoughts 
are suggested by association, and of course to embrace under his theme 
the pleasures of imagination and hope. He had better have adhered 
rigorously to his theme. There are many exquisite passages in his poem ; 
but there is an occasional want of finish, and it aspires, at best, only to 
excellence of a second order.* 

May 20.—Looked into La Harpe’s Cour de Litterature. He luxuriates 
in depicting the infantine but arch simplicity—the careless but inimitable 
and touching graces, and constitutional bonhommie of La Fontaine, who 
appears, in his life and in his writings, to have been the very child of 
nature—naiveté personified. Moliere, it appears, in private life, was 
serious and melancholy. 

July 6.—At Dr. Hague’s concert introduced to Mr. Braham ; took well 
to each other instanter. Braham immediately arresting all attention and 
entrancing the soul by the exquisite and peculiar quality of his voice, and 
graceful and wonderful execution. Sang, at my desire, ‘‘ Gentle Airs,’’ most 
chastely and divinely—a rich stream of harmony. Displayed all his force 
and powers with stupendous effect in the ‘‘ Death of Abercrombie.” In- 
troduced to Storace and Mrs. Salmon ; the last has a rich and sweet voice 
of excellent quality. Braham transcendently great and overpowering with 
pathos in that masterpiece of “ musical eloquence”—*“ Deeper and deeper 
still :"—drew tearsfrom me. Dr. Hague, Mr. Braham, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. Aldrich dined with me at seven; intensely hot. Mr. Braham came 
before dinner, and had a long literary chat with him: very clever, and 
surprisingly well informed. Offered him a copy of my “ Extracts from the 
Diary,”"—had procured it on its first coming out, and was wondering, with 
Bartleman, who was the author. So delighted with the plan and execution, 
that he had thought of adopting the scheme himself—and now to be thus 
unexpectedly with the author ! 

July 7.—Mrs. Salmon and Miss Mundy came. I drew Braham to the 
piano-forte—sang with him: professed himself astonished and delighted 
with my beautiful voice and fine feeling style ; and declared in raptures, if 
I had cultivated the talent professionally, I should have been one of the 
first singers of the day. 

July 8.—Called on Braham ; went with him on the dickey, the ladies 
within, round through Wolverton Park, by Holbrook Gardens and Wher- 
stead Lodge. Had much interesting chat with him on literature and 
music. Went through ‘“ Deeper and deeper still,” defending his mode of 
closing it, on the principle that he should exhibit the passion, not paint it. 
Jeffrey and Walter Scott, though with no real relish for music, delighted 
with this. Went over most of the principal singers of the day ; very spar- 
ing of praise: admitted Catalani’s unrivalled powers—excellent in every- 
thing but pathos ; Mrs. Salmon deficient in animation ; Naldi and Tra- 
mezzani no singers ; Harrison elegant in the soft manner, but cold and 
tame—called by the Prince ‘‘ Old Cardamum:”’ Philips ruined by sickening 
affectation. Always, when such a performer dazzled, should wait a year— 





Bs, ‘* Agreez ces derniers efforts d’une voice qui vous fut connue,”’ says Bossuet, in 
his Funeral Oration on Condé. ‘‘ The voice that speaks was not to thee unknown yee 
says Rogers, in his Funeral Poem on Fox.—Epir. 
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even the greatest had their day. At first himself intoxicated with praise, 
but now saddened with the incumbency of sustaining his reputation ; 
frequently failing from trying to do too well ; temperate from philosophy, 
not choice. Braham said he was present at the parting of Nelson and 
Abercrombie—an interesting scene ! 

July 9.—Braham thought Miss Stephens overrated ; inferior to Mrs. 
Salmon. Grassini gone off; never liked her much. Good singers, he 
observed, had refined the public taste till it became difficult to please it, 
Incledon once possessed the finest voice he ever heard; now much de- 
cayed, and, being destitute of musical science, incapable of sustaining his 
reputation by the resources of art. Kelly a humbug! with very little 
science. Sinclair, a pretty voice and pleasing singer. Pacchioretti sung 
flat. Billington, he admitted, had never any feeling. Wished that 
Handel's ‘‘ Convey me to some blissful shore,” so beautiful in the opening, 
was carried on with equal beauty to the close by some great master. 

Sept. 8.—I find Clarke in his Travels, vol. i. c. 4, considers dancing in 
all countries as originally expressing the carnal intercourse of the sexes, 
I am glad to find by him that all subsequent inquiries confirm Bruce’s 
narrative ; he remarks, as I have done, that Salt’s captious objections lead 
to the same result. 

Oct. 17.—I see that G. Dyer, in his History of Cambridge, assigns to Mr. 
Kendal, of Peter-house, the celebrated epigram on the two lines of Barry 
and Garrick.* 

Nov. 6.—D. Stewart, in his Philosophical Essays, broached a doctrine 
(much dissipated, as usual with him, in the unfolding) that what chiefly 
distinguishes mathematical reasoning and gives it the character of demon- 
stration, is its being founded on suppositions instead of facts ; wpon which 
Mr. Austin, jun. observes (Oct. 5), that he has heard it repeatedly and 
explicitly stated by me, before it was advanced by Stewart, as was really 
the case. 

Nov. 8.—Made out a rent-rcll of my property, by which it appears 
that my income has been improved near 700/. a-year since my poor 
father’s death, twenty years since. Such has been the effect of the rise 
of prices on rents. 

Nov. 19.—Read the last Regicide’s Letter. Burke is here exposed in 
a miserable state of delirium, with all his excellencies and deformities laid 
bare—an afflicting spectacle! yet his glories still heave out occasionally 
with dazzling lustre. Of our Constitution, he most justly observes, that 
its moral basis is everything. The formal arrangements, except as they 
promote the moral principles of government, of little importance. Our 
humanity,—our morals,—our manners,—our religion, the Constitution is 
made by these things and for these things. Without them it cannot exist, 
and without them it is no matter whether it exist or not. The choice to 
a friend of Burke’s must have been most painful, whether to edit or sup- 
press this piece. Burke always appears to have disdained popularity, but 
as an instrument. He never appears in public or private to have dis- 
guised himself. What an union of ability and industry ! 





* The concluding lines of this epigram are— 
® * a * 


To Barry it gave loud huazas ; 
To Garrick only tears. 
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Dec. 11.—Finished Burke's Speeches. Nothing can furnish stronger 
proofs of his political consistency than these compositions ; the germs of 
his future sentiments are perpetually manifesting themselves—almost as 
if purposely placed there to establish it. He is perpetually inculcating, 
in all proposed reforms and changes of Government, the attending to 
practical grievances, and their redress exclusively. ‘This is the true 
touchstone of all there is which regards Man and the affairs of Man—Does 
it suit his nature in general ?—Does it suit his nature as modified by his 
habits?” In his speech on Reform of Representation, he says—“ The 
excellence of mathematics and metaphysics is, to have but one thing 
before you: but he forms the best judgment in moral disquisitions who 
has the greatest number and variety of considerations in one view before 
him, and can take them with the best possible consideration of the middle 
results of all.” 

Dec. 16.—Finished Burke’s “ Abridgment,” as he calls it, of the History 
of England ; comparing it occasionally in some important points, as the 
character of William the Conqueror, the last moments of Henry the 
Second, the humiliation of John, and the provisions of Magna-Charta, 
with the parallel passages in Hume. ‘They correspond more nearly than 
one would expect. Hume is more generally full and exact : but there is 
in the Statesman, on all proper occasions, a depth of thought, and vigour of 
expression, and richness of explanation, which the Philosopher wants. One 
could much have wished that Hume had seen this sketch ; of which I 
think, on comparison, there is no appearance. 

Dec. 24.—Looked into Andrews’s Anecdotes. He observes, sarcastically, 
on Freethinkers, that they never desire to make converts of their wives 
and daughters. On purse-pride he observes, acutely, that though the most 
disgusting of any other kinds, it has the advantage of being bottomed 
on a communicable quality. 

Dec. 30.—A bill of fare is preserved in Salter’s Hall, by which it ap- 
pears that the feasting of the Company (fifty in number) in 1506, cost 
12. 13s, 24d. The same number three years since was charged for dinner 
3807.! ‘The company of Barbers and Surgeons, primitively combined, 
were not dissevered till 1746. ‘The whole expense, I find (for I am read- 
ing Beauties of England and Wales, art. London), of erecting St. Paul's, 
was 736,752/. 2s. 34d. The iron balustrades cost 11,202/. 0s. 6d. The — 
pillars of St. Paul's were limited to four feet in diameter, in consequence 
of the quarries of Portland not affording larger masses. The church covers 
2 acres, 16 perches, 23 rods, and 1 foot: the height to the top of the 
lantern is 330 feet. 





STATE PAPERS 


Published under the Authority of His Majesty’s Commission. Vols. IV and V. 
4to. Lond. 


THESE two volumes are parts of a magnificent series of State Papers illustrative 
of the reign of Henry VIII. designed to be published by the State-Paper Com- 
missioners ;—a series which, if ever completed, will, we hope, contribute gveatly to 
the formation of settled opinions respecting the policy of the English Government, 
and the character of the English Ministers, during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

The volumes of this collection have been sent forth at such long intervals, that our 
readers will not be displeased to be reminded as to the nature of the authority under 
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which they are published ; indeed, it is necessary to go back to the fountain-head, by 
way of explaining and justifying some remarks which we shall hereafter make. 

On the 10th June 1825, his Majesty George IV. directed a Commission to Lord 
Canterbury, then Speaker; Sir Robert Peel, then Home Secretary; Mr. Charles 
Watkins Williams Wynn; Mr. John Wilson Croker; and Mr. Henry Hobhouse; in 
which Commission, after reciting that it had been represented that the documents in 
the State-Paper Office had been in great measure arranged, and that many of them 
had been found to be of great value and importance, and to throw great light on 
various obscure parts of the history of the realm, his Majesty directed the said Com- 
missioners to examine the several papers deposited and arranged in the said office, 
and to cause such of them as they thought fit for publication to be published, in such 
manner and style as should be approved by the Lords of the Treasury. 

The Commissioners resolved ‘‘ to proceed chronologically in the execution of their 
Commission ;” that is, they determined to publish the earliest documents first ; but 
finding that the papers relating to the reign of Henry VIII. and his three children 
were very imperfectly arranged, they directed the whole of them to be, in the first place, 
carefully assorted and calendared. This task occupied a very considerable time, but 
was ultimately accomplished, as we have every reason to believe, in a most satisfactory 
manner. We have no personal knowledge upon the subject, but we have heard, from 
many quarters, that the arrangement is admirable ; and it gives us great pleasure, not 
merely to state the fact, but to add that the credit of it is due to two gentlemen named 
Robert Lemon—father and son. The father died some three years ago, greatly 
regretted in many a pleasant circle; the son survives, and is still occupied in his 
highly useful labours at the State-Paper Office. 

The arrangement having been completed, the Commissioners determined to confine 
their publication in the first instance to the reign of Henry VIII. and to classify the 
papers so as to bring together into separate parts those relating to the same subjects. 
They divided the papers intended for publication, or rather, we fancy we should say, 
they divided their meditated publication into seven parts: I. The Correspondence 
between the King and Wolsey ; II. That between the King and his other Ministers at 
home; III. That relating to Ireland; IV. That relating to the Scottish Border; 
V. That with the Governors of Calais; V1. That with foreign Courts ; and VII. Mis- 
cellaneous. 

Upon the death of George IV. the authority of the Commissioners was renewed by 
the late King, and in the year 1831 the first and second parts of the contemplated 
series were sent into the world in the shape of a huge quarto volume, containing 
ahout 950 pages. In 1834 the third part was published in two thin quarto volumes ; 
and, recently, the fourth part—the work before us—has added two more quartos to 
the collection. They are all handsome volumes, well printed, in a good clear type and, 
with the exception of the disproportion in size between the first and the subsequent 
volumes, are blameless as a series of publications. The Commissioners have also 
recently endeavoured to bring them within the means of a widely extended class of 
readers by reducing the price of each volume to twenty shillings ; at which rate they 
are about upon a par with the cost of the Penny Magazine. 

We have upon former occasions noticed the contents of the previous volumes,* 
and will therefore turn at once to those now before us ; in which, in consequence of 
a slight deviation from the original plan, we find not merely the correspondence with 
the Scottish Border, but that also with the Scottish Court. 

The first thing which strikes us is the very great number of the documents printed 
in these volumes which are not derived from the State- Paper Office. The total 





* Gent. Mag. Vol. ci. pt. 1. p. 440, and Vol. iii. N.S. p. 513. 
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number of documents printed in the fourth volume is 265, of which 163 are derived 
from the British Museum, 71 from the Chapter House, 2 apparently from the Vatican, 
and the poor remainder of 29 from the State-Paper Office. In the fifth volume, the 
number of borrowed documents decreases considerably, and, taking the whole of the 
two volumes together, the account stands thus : 


From the British Museum ...+.... 195 papers. 
— -— Chapter House ........-. 123 — 
— — Vatican ...ccccsserscesee 2 — 
— — State-Paper Office ...... 277 — 


Total 597 


So that only about one volume out of the two has been really derived from the State- 
Paper Office. We rather think there has recently been some transfer of letters from 
the Chapter House to the State-Paper Office; and if so, it is probable that those here 
printed are amongst the transferred documents, although, when the books went to 
press, the documents were certainly at the Chapter House. But, if this be so, and the 
documents were inserted in the printed collection in anticipation of the meditated 
transfer, there still remain those from the Museum, which occupy pretty nearly, if not 
quite, the whole of one of the volumes, and respecting which we cannot help asking 
the question—Why were they inserted ? 

They are not within the authority of the Commission, which is to print ‘‘ papers 
deposited and arranged in the State-Paper Office? only. The Commissioners had no 
more right to print documents from the Museum, than they would have had to have 
eked out the poverty of the collections in the State-Paper Office by letters in the 
archives of France or Germany. And there is a great practical evil connected with 
this overstepping the limits of the Commission. We do not need a Commission to 
publish letters which are in the Museum ; they are there universally accessible; and 
individual sagacity and enterprise may be depended upon for discovering those worthy 
of publication, and giving them to the public. But the State-Paper Office is closed 
against all inquirers who do not choose to apply for, or cannot obtain, an order for 
admission from a Secretary of State. This seems rather ridiculous, so far as it relates 
to documents dated so far back as the reign of Henry VIII.; but so itis: and, 
whilst that regulation lasts, it is only through the medium of a Royal Commission 
that we can hope to see the original documents given to the public. In these days, 
Government is not over-liberal in such matters, and every penny expended by the 
State-Paper Commissioners in searching for, obtaining, or printing documents 
in the Museum, is just so much money taken froma most important use, and 
bestowed upon one in which it is scarcely, if at all, needed. The quartos will increase 
quite fast enough from the treasures of the State-Paper Office alone, and some 
economist will soon begin to count the cost, and think it is high time the work were at 
an end. Such a gentleman will not find any apology for the outlay in the fact that 
one-half the money was expended in works not within the scope of the Commission— 
it will rather furnish him with a lever whereby to upset the whole. 

And now, having made these remarks, which we felt it to be our duty to do, we 
gladly pass to the more pleasant task of laying before our readers an outline of the 
contents of these volumes. 

‘‘OScotland! Scotland!’’ one is tempted to exclaim, upon closing the book,— 


‘** Alas! poor country ! 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark’d ; the dead-man’s knell 
Is there scarce ask’d—‘ For whom ?’ and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken.”’ 


It would be difficult in the history of any country to parallel the wretchedness 
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which overwhelmed that ‘nation miserable’ during the part of the sixteenth century 
which is comprehended in these volumes. The glory which redounded from the bold 
stand for independence made against the power of England at earlier periods, almost 
compensated for the unhappiness which accompanied it, but Flodden was as inglorious 
as it was fatal; and what glory could there be in the perverse squabblings of the 
factions which by turns tyrannised over and desolated their country during the 
minorities of James V. and Mary? Nor was there wanting that too-frequent ingre- 
dient in the misery of Scotland, the interference of England, designing and unfriendly, 
even when not openly hostile. 

The present volumes open with an account of ‘the bataill betwixt the Kinge of 
Scottes and th’Erle of Surrey, in Brankstone;”’ or, according to the name by which 
it is better known, in Flodden Field, on the 9th September 1513. After stating 
the divisions and positions of the armies, the writer proceeds thus : 

‘“‘ Th’Erles of Huntley, Arell, and Crawford, with theire host of 6000 men, cam 
upon the Lord Haward, and shortly their bakkes were tourned, and the moste parte of 
theym slayne. 

‘“*The King of Scottes cam with a great puyssaunce upon my Lord of Surrey, 
havyng on his lyfte hand my Lord Darcy son; which 2 bare all the brounte of the 
bataill ; and there the King of Scottes was slayn within a spere length from the said 


Erle of Surrey, and many noble men of the Scottes slayn mor, and no prisoners taken 
in thoes 2 battailes.’’ 


‘* The battaile and conflytte beganne betwix 4 and 5, at after none, and the chace 
contynued 3 myles with mervelous slawter, and 10,000 mor had been slayn if the 
Englisshemen had be on horsbak. 

“ The Scottes were 80,000, and aboutes 10,000 of them slayn, and under 400 
Englisshemen slayn.” 


““The King of Scottes body is brought to Berwyk. “Ther is no grete man of 
Scotland retourned home but the Chamberlain. It is thought that fewe of them bee 
lefte on lyve.” (IV. p. 1, 2.) 

There is a lapse of ten years between this despatch and the next paper, and various 
changes which had taken place in the mean time are at once brought before our notice. 
Margaret, the widow of James IV. and sister of Henry VIII. one of the most head- 
strong dissolute women of her time, had married the Earl of Angus, the head of the 
powerful house of Douglas, with a precipitancy which greatly disgusted her subjects. 
The marriage ‘‘ was not, and could not come to good.’’ The handsome form which 
attracted the royal widow soon lost its charms in her eyes, whilst her imperious con- 
duct drove her husband into political opposition, and thence into exile. During many 
fears they do not seem to have agreed in any thing except the scandalous licentious- 
ness of their lives. In the Cotton library is a large collection of this unhappy woman’s 
jetters—a collection which has given much information to the historians of Scotland, 
and several of the letters in which have been published by Sir Henry Ellis and 
others—singular specimens they are, both of orthography and handwriting. Of her 
Majesty’s proficiency in both those accomplishments, we cannot give our readers a 
better idea than is conveyed by the following extract from one of her letters published 
in the present collection. She is writing in great fear of the return of Angus, her 
husband, into Scotland, which had been advocated in a letter from Henry VIII. 

‘‘ Bot, towscheng a poynt that is in your Gracyz sayd vryteng, sayeng that my Lord 
of Angws hath labord for the pece, and that he vol helpe vyth is atouryte ; as to that, 
me thynke, deryst brothar the Kyng, me thynke that he nor no nothar suld be hard 
in that matar, so well as I your systar, nor that ze may get so mykyl honnor to dw 
for thayr reqwest, as for me. And therfor I besche your Grace that syk thing be not 
in your mynd, bot that it be I that dwz it, for the luf and favor that ze bere to the 
Kyng, my son,and me. And gyf it be throu otharz, I trast I sal not be so thankfwly 
takyn here. Pray your Grace to pardon me that I vryt so playnly to you; bot I vryt 
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no thyng bot as your Grace vol fynd. I besche your Grace to pardon me of my ewel 
hand, for I am som thyng not wel dysposyd, and therfor I have cawsyd my hand to 
be copyd, in aventwr, gyf your Grace can not red my evel hand, And God presarve 
you. Vryten the 14 day of Jwly.” 

She adds by way of postscript,— 


‘¢ Deryst Brothar, plese your Grace, towschyng my Lord of Angws comyng here, 
I vald beseke your Grace to be wel awysyd in the sam, as I have vryten of be foor; 
and as towschyng to my part, gyf he vol pwt hand to my gonrouffe, I vol not be con- 
tentyd therevyth, for I have bot ryght sobar thyng to fynd my selfe vyth, and hath 
schawn your Grace yat dyvarz tymez, and gat bot lytyl remed. Vharefor, now, and 
I be troblyd vyth my Lord of Angus, it is your Grace that doth it, and than I volbe 
constrayned to seke othar helpe; for [ vol not lat hym trobyl me in my lyffeng, as 
he hath don in tymez past.’ (IV. 82.) 


The Queen’s endeavours to prevent the return of Angus being unsuccessful, she 
then sued for a divorce ; leading, in the meantime, a life the character of which may 
be estimated from the following extract from a letter addressed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to Wolsey, upon hearing of the intention of the English government to send 
Doctor Magnus and Roger Ratcliffe upon an embassy into Scotland, 


‘¢ And where the Kinges pleasure and your Graces is to send Master Magnus and 
Roger Ratclif, I am very joyfull thereof, for I trust moche good shall come of their 
being there, as well by their wisedomes in giffing Her Grace good counsell for the 
ordring of the realme to the contentacion of the noble men and others, as by the 


secret advyse of Mr. Magnus as a Prest, to gif her some holsome counsell for th’ 
ordring of her owne living.”’ (IV. p. 146.) 


If Magnus’s advice was tendered upon that delicate subject, it was probably of 
little avail, for, after several intermediate attachments, the Queen had then received 
into her prime confidence Henry Stewart, second son of Lord Avandale, and, with all 
the indiscretion of a woman blinded by passion, had heaped upon him, although a 
mere youth, the most important offices of the State. 


‘‘ Henry Stuard had of late,’’ we read, Vol. iv. p. 148, ‘‘in his keeping the Great 
Seale, the Prevy Seale, and a other seale called the Quarter Seale, and the Signet; 
and also occupied the office of Treasurer; and doth rule as he woll, to the great 
grudge of all others.’’ 


The divorce between Margaret and Angus was at length obtained, probably by con- 
sent. The alleged ground upon which the sentence proceeded does not appear with 


certainty, but the following extraordinary passage occurs in a letter written by Mag- 
nus from Edinburgh during his embassy. 


“The Quene’s Grace contynueth still at Stirling, and seweth faste for the Devorce 
betwene her said Grace and the said Erle of Anguisshe; surmitting [suggesting] her 
cause to be that she was married to the said Erle the late King of Scottes her hus- 
bande being a live, and that the same King was living three yeres after the feilde of 
Flodden or Brankeston,”’ (IV. 385.) 

Soon after the Divorce was ratified, we find Lord Dacre writing from the Border 
thus— 

‘* As fore newes of Scotlaund, Henry Stuard haith maryed the Quene of Scottes, 
as she haith confessed her selfe; and for that cause the King her son caused the 
Lorde Arskyn and a certain companye to lye about the castill of Sterling to attache 


him; and thereupon the said Quene delyvered him out and soo he is put in ward by 
the Kinges commandement.’’ (IV. p. 490.) 


He was released after a time, and soon began to fall into disrepute with his fickle 
wife. In 1536, as if in anticipation of a storm, he offered his humble service to 
Henry the Eighth,* and shortly afterwards Margaret applied to the same great arbiter, 





* Vol. V. p. 62. This letter is mentioned incorrectly in the table of contents, It 
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complaining that, after she had done Lord Methven, as he had then been created, the 
honour to take him as her husband, he had spent her lands and profits upon his own 
kin and friends, in such sort that he had made them up, and put her Majesty into 
great debts, to the amount of 8000 markes, Scotch money; and she could not learn 
how, or in what manner, for he would never let her understand how her lands were 
managed, but said he would answer for the same. ‘ 

Although Henry the Eighth, with his usual anxiety not to lose an opportunity of 
embroiling the affairs of Scotland, took up the wrongs of his sister as a fit subject 
for dispute between the two kingdoms, the violent woman obtained no redress. Un- 
attended to by the temporal authorities, she again flew for aid to the Church, and in 
the course of a few months writes thus :— 


*¢ T am heavily done to in this realm, for I have obtained my cause of divorce be- 
twixt me and the Lord of Methvin, and it is so far past that the judge has concluded 
and written my sentence, ready to be pronounced these twelve weeks by past, and the 
King, my son, has stopped the sate and will not let it be given, the which is contrary 
to justice and reason. And he promised me, when I gave him my manse of Dunbar, 
for a certain money, that I should have the same sentence pronounced. ..... I 
am daily holden in great trouble for lack of my sentence. Therefore I pray you, 
my Lord and Cousin, that ye will make some errand to the King, my son, not letting 
know that I did advertise you, but that every body speaks of it that I should lack 
justice, that is mother to him, which is to his dishonour greatly.’ (V. 103.) 


Her cunning was unavailing. James the Fifth, thinking, probably, that his mother 
was treading rather too closely in her brother’s footsteps, was inexorable in withhold- 
ing his consent to the divorce, and Henry the Eighth, who had used her in early life 
as a political instrument, made her sensible that she was forgotten when age and loss 
of power to do mischief had rendered her friendship no longer useful to him. (V. 


136.) After suffering much trouble, death came upon her suddenly on the 24 No- 
vember, 1541; and, at p. 194 of Volume V. is an interesting narrative of the mode 
of her departure. 

She was seized on a Friday with ‘‘ a palsy,’’ but not considering her disorder mor- 
tal she abstained from making any will. After some days, becoming alarmed at the 
progress of the disease, she sent for the King, her son, who was at Falkland, but he 
moved less rapidly than the great conqueror, ‘‘ and when that she dyd parchauf that 
deth dyed aproche, she dyd deseir the Frers, that whas her Confessors, that they 
shold seet on thar knees befor the Kyng, and to beseche him that he wold be good 
and grachous unto the Erell of Anguyshe, and did extremly lament, and aske God 
marcy that she had afendet unto the sayd Erell as she hade.’? She also desired her 
Confessors to solicit James to let Lady Margaret Douglas, her daughter by Angus, 
have her goods, ‘‘for as moche as she never had no theng of her befor.’? James 
proved his attention to the first of these requests by maintaining his unmitigable ha- 
tred to the Douglases to his death; and as to the goods and Lady Margaret we learn 
that, “‘ the same day that the sayd Quyn departed, and after hir decesse, the Kyng dyd 
come hymself unto Mephin [Methvin] aforsayd and fyndeng the said Quen his mother 
departed, did comand one Olyver Synkler and one Jhon Tenant, twoo of hes Privey 
Chamar, to tack and loack oup all her goodes for hes use.”” (V. 194.) 

There are many interesting passages in these volumes relating to the character and 
education of James the Fifth. The son of such a mother, brought up in a Court 
over which she presided, and the victim of intrigues the most heartless and debasing, 
but little could be expected of him. Naturally shrewd, quick-witted, and courageous, 





does not mean that he is ready to serve any King except James the Fifth, but that he 
is ready to do Henry the Eighth any service consistently with his allegiance to James 
the Fifth,—a very different matter. 
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his education was neglected, his passions were fostered, his waywardness of disposition 
remained unchecked, and during his short life indications were given of qualities, the 
existence of which greatly reduced the regret inspired by his melancholy end. Mise- 
rable indeed was the state of Scotland during the minority of Mary; but it may well 
be feared that its misery would not have been less under the guardianship of the 
severe and moody bigot which James would probably have become had his life been 
spared. His death unquestionably aided the progress of the Reformation. 

Notices are also to be gleaned respecting the state of Scotland at that time: the 
popular feeling of deeply rooted animosity towards England as the cause of all their 
troubles,—the sturdy love of independence which has distinguished the common 
people of that country in all ages,—the venality of the nobles, and the rude and 
lawless state to which long periods of anarchy had reduced all classes, are very appa- 
rent throughout. The following is a singular narrative, fully proving the ignorance of 
the people, and how easily they might be excited against anything English. 


‘‘ Sethenne my last writing unto your said grace [Wolsey], here hath bene right 
ragious wyndes with exceding rayn, wete weder and grete waters, to the daungerous 
getting and ynnyng of thair cornes in these parties. Whereupon there is an open 
sclaunder and mirmour raised upon me [Dr. Magnus, the English Ambassador] not 
oonly in this the toune of Edinburgh, but thorowe a grete parte of the realme, sur- 
mitting that I shulde be the occasion therof; and that, as I have doon in Fraunce, 
Flaunders, and other contreys, (where I never was, nor withoute the realme of Elng- 
lande but here in Scotlande,) I woll not departe from hennes, till I shall procure all 
this realme to a distruccion booth in thair cornes, frutes, and otherwise, as is saide 
chaunced, by my meanes, oone yere of the vynes in Fraunce. Insomyche that I, nor 
my servauntes, couthe nor mought passe of late in the stretes, naither to nor from the 
courte, but openly many women banned, cursed, waried, and gave me and myne the 
mooste grevous maledictions that couth be, to our faces. Wherupon there ar nigh 
aboute halve a scoore persons, all wemen, taken and putte in prison, and as yet doe 
remayn there for condingne punytion, and to be example to other like offenders. 
And also the Freeres Observauntes have preched soore ayeinste thaym that furste 
procured and contynueth this false untrue and detestable saying and oppynnyon. 
This ungracious demeanour hathe bene putte in execution here, for the mooste parte, 
all by women. The begynners therof canne not be knowne, but it is suppoosed to be 
by Frenshe men, or by some other favouring thair causes, not being content with this 
peas and the maner therof to be concluded; nor that Einglisshe men doe come at all 
tymes, at thair pleasures, and whenne thay luste, to the yong kingges presence, and 
seing the Frenshe men not enterteynned as thay have bene of late. To long it is to 
fatigate and wery your Grace with the ungracious sondery oppynnyons that have bene 
had here of late ayeinste me ; wherof there is noe grete marveill, for here is noe drede 
of justice, nor correction to be doone aither by oone parson or by other; whiche ap- 
pereth by sondery haynous murdours lately committed openly withynne this the toune 
of Edinburgh.’’ (IV. 406). 


If we may judge from the following passage,—which occurs, let it be remembered, 
in a despatch from an ambassador at a foreign court,—it seems probable that Master 
Magnus gave the people some reason to look upon him as a conjuror. 


‘« Pleas it your Grace to wete that M'. Wiat, of his goodness, sent unto me fora 
token certaine cramp ringges, which I distributed and gave to sondery myne acquaint- 
ances at Edinburgh ; amongges other, to M*. Adam Otterbourne, whoe with oone of 
thaym releved a man lying in the falling sekenes, in the sight of myche people. Se- 
thenne whiche tyme many requestes have bene made unto me for crampe ringges, 
specially at my departing there, and also sethenne my commyng fromethennes. May 
it pleas your Grace therfore to shewe your gracious pleasure to the said M'. Wiat, 
that some ringges may be kept and reserved, to be sent into Scotland; whiche, after 
my poore oppynnyon, shoulde be a good dede, remembring the vertue and operation 
of thaym is knowne and proved in Edinburgh, and that thay be gretely required for 
the same cause, booth by grete personnages and other. And thus Almighty God have 
youe, my good and gracious lorde, in his mooste blessed preservation and governance. 
At Barwik, the 20ti daye of Marche.’’ (IV. 449). 


Henry VIII. seems to have considered that the death of James V. placed Scot- 
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land at his feet. Anxious for the prospect of the whole island devolving to one 
monarch, he immediately proposed a marriage between the infant Prince of Wales and 
the new-born babe to whom the sceptre of Scotland had descended ; and if the tyran- 
nical impetuosity of the English monarch had not led him at the same time to advance 
the long-exploded claim to the feudal superiority of England over Scotland, it is not 
unlikely that the treaty might have been concluded, although the death of Edward'VI. 
would ultimately have prevented the completion of the marriage. The chief opposi- 
tion to the scheme was raised by the clergy, who foresaw the downfall of the Romish 
supremacy in any close alliance with England. Cardinal Beaton, a supple and wily 
man, a loose liver, and a persecutor, led the opposition, and, by a variety of subtle 
means, succeeded in thwarting Henry’s favourite scheme. Invasion followed, the 
capital was sacked, and the unresisting people treated with cruelty almost unexampled. 
Still the cardinal not merely procured the rejection of the terms which Henry dic- 
tated, but by persecution—the usual policy/of the Church of Rome,—checked the open 
exhibition of any favour to the doctrines of the Reformation. Beaton was indeed to 
all appearance the one great obstacle to the English alliance, and Henry was propor- 
tionably enraged against him. In some instructions said to have been given to the 
commander of the invading army, but which are rendered suspicious by their extra- 
ordinary barbarity,* after directions to burn Edinburgh, overthrow the castle, sack 
Holyrood House and the surrounding villages, and to burn and subvert Leith and all 
the rest, ‘‘ putting man, woman, and child to fire and sword, without exception, when 
any resistance shall be made,’’ he was then instructed to pass over to Fife, and extend 
the like destruction to all villages and towns there, ‘‘ not forgetting, amongst all the 
rest, so to spoil and turn upside down the cardinal’s town of St. Andrew’s as the 
upper stone may be the nether, and not one stick stand by another, sparing no creature 
alive within the same, specially such as, either in friendship or blood, be allied to the 
cardinal.”’ 

The cardinal escaped the infliction meditated in this savage document, but it was 
merely to fall, after the lapse of twelve months, under the sword of the assassin. The 
mode of his murder is well known, but it is not so well known that his murderers com- 
municated before-hand with the English Government, and that their scheme was 
listened to and, indirectly, if not openly, encouraged by Henry VIII. and his advisers. 
This fact was first made out satisfactorily by Mr. Tytler, upon the authority of various 
documents in the State-Paper Office, which are printed in the last of the two volumes 
before us. We have compared those documents with Mr. Tytler’s work, (Hist. of 
Scotland, vol. V.) and are pleased to be able to bear testimony to the accurate manner 
in which that gentleman has stated their contents. The fact is one of great import- 
ance to the personal character of Henry VIII. and we shall relate, therefore, in as few 
words as we can, how it stands upon the information now before us. 

It is apparent from documents in the Sadler State-Papers (I. 101, 106, 221, 249, 
278, 312,) that during the year 1543 proposals were made by the English to the 
Scottish government for the apprehension of Beaton, in order that he might be carried 
into England, and kept there in such manner as no longer to ‘trouble the realm of 
Scotland,”’ or, in other words, no longer to oppose the crafty designs of Henry. This 
scheme having failed, an unscrupulous political agent named Crichton, but better 
known as the Laird of Brunston, proposed to the Council of the North, early in 1544, 
that certain persons would attempt either to apprehend or slay the Cardinal, pro- 
vided Henry VIII. would grant them protection after the scheme had been executed, 
with wages in the mean time for 15 or 16 men for a month or two. The proposal 
was considered by the English government, and the messenger who made it was 
admitted to an interview with the king, but the result does not appear. Twelve 
months afterwards, that is, in April 1545, the Earl of Cassilis, whom Mr. Tytler 
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proves to have been connected with Brunston, wrote a letter to Sir Ralph Sadler, in 
which he directly offered to kill the Cardinal, if Henry would have it done, and would 
promise to reward him when it was done. Sadler shewed the letter to the Council of 
the North, who communicated the proposal to the king. The Privy Council replied, 
that His Majesty desired them to signify that ‘‘ his Highnes, reputing the fact not 
mete to be set forward expressely by His Majestie, will not seme to have to do in it, 
and yet, not mislykyng the offre, thinkyth good that Mr. Sadleyr, to whom that 
lettre was addressed, should write to th’Erle of the receipt of his lettre conteigning 
such an offre, which he thinketh not convenient to be communicated to the Kinges 
Majestie. Mary, to write to hym what he thynketh of the matter, he shall say, that if 
he wer in th’ Erle of Cassilis’s place, and wer as able to do His Majestye good service 
there, as he knowyth hym to be, and thynkyth a right good will on hym to doit, he 
would surely do what he could for th’execution of it, beleving veryly to do therby 
not only acceptable service to the Kinges Majestie, but also a speciale benifite to the 
realme of Scotland, and woold trust veryly the Kinges Majestie woold considre his 
service in the same; as you doubt not, of his accustomed goodnes to them which 
serve him, but he woold do the same to hym.”’ (V. 450.) This despatch, it should be 
known, is signed by Wriothesley, the Chancellor, the Duke of Suffolk, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and four others of the King’s Councillors. 

The object of the conspirators was evidently to procure a direct sanction and a 
promise of a definite reward, but Henry could not be driven into any measure of more 
open encouragement, and the matter therefore was apparently dropped for that time. 
In the month of June Sir George Douglas, another of the same cligue, proposed the 
same scheme to a messenger sent by the English cabinet to confer with them upon 
other subjects (V. 467.) ; and, in the following month, Brunston again reiterates his 
offer to Sadler, who replied much in the same way as he had been directed to do to 
the Earl of Cassilis. (V. 470.) Still the want of a definite promise of reward kept 
the conspirators back; but the English government, having once taken up the notion, 
intimated to Lord Hertford that he might suggest it to the deserters from the French 
troops in the pay of Scotland, as one of those things which if done would ensure 
their being taken into the English service. (V. 512). In the month of October con- 
ferences of a very secret character were held between Sadler and Brunston, and from 
the tenor of the letters which allude to them there can be little doubt that they re- 
lated to the contemplated murder, and that Sadler’s assurances, whatever they were, 
were of such a character as to induce the conspirators to execute their scheme on the 
first opportunity, which occurred, or rather was made, on the 29th May 1546, whilst 
the excited people were yet mourning over the martyrdom of Wishart. The mur- 
derers were the very persons on whose behalf Brunston had made the first proposal. 

The memory of Henry VIII. stood in no need of this additional stain, but the fact 
is unquestionable, and much credit is due to Mr. Tytler for the able manner in which 
he has unravelled the infamous intrigue. 

This is, perhaps, the most important novelty to be found in the documents before 
us; but they are replete with information upon other points, and are a gift to the 
public of unquestionable value. We trust the series will be completed—but let it be 
from the State-Paper Office alone. 








* The instructions referred to are said to be extant amongst the manuscripts of the 
Duke of Hamilton. Our knowledge of them is derived from Tytler’s History of Scot- 
land, V.473. They are said to bear date ‘‘ on the 10th April 1543-4,’’ which must be 
incorrect : that is another circumstance of suspicion; but, on the other hand, there isa 
recital of them at vol. V. p. 371_of the present work, that goes a great way towards 
proving them to be genuine. 











THE 


NO monument of past ages carries 
with it associations more interesting 
than one of those ancient trees which 
occur so frequently in various parts of 


our island. Many of them, after hav- 
ing witnessed the successive changes 
of even a thousand years, still con- 
tribute their portion of verdure, though 
perhaps scanty, and exhibit to us a 
picture of life struggling to the last 
against the all-consuming hand of 
time. They possess often an adven- 
titious charm, from the circumstance 
of their being connected by established 
customs or popular traditions with the 
scenesand people which witnessed their 
childhood and youth. 

Several works have appeared with 
the design of illustrating the beauties 
of British forest trees, but they have 
most generally been confined to those 
trees which have attained to a great 
degree of celebrity, often by mere acci- 
dent. We think that there remains 
still a wide field for the artist’s pencil 
in the wilder forests and the less fre- 
quented parts of the kingdom, where 


KINGSBOROUGH ELM, ISLE 


OF SHEPPEY. 


trees unobserved and unknown to fame 
may at least rival in age and pic- 
turesque beauty the most celebrated 
of their brethren. 

To this class belongs the venerable 
Elm of which a sketch is given in the 
accompanying wood-cut. It stands in 
a hedge on the most elevated part of 
the island of Sheppey, in the manor of 
Kingsborough and parish of East- 
church, and its immediate vicinity 
affords a variety of fine and extensive 
views, on one side commanding the 
wide opening of the mouth of the 
Thames, and on the other reaching far 
into the mainland of Kent. The 
manor, as its name might lead us to 
suppose, formerly belonged to the 
crown, until it was given by Queen 
Elizabeth to her kinsman Henry Carey, 
soon afterwards created Lord Huns- 
don ; and it may, in Saxon times, have 
been occupied by a fort of some kind, 
where the guard might say, in the 
words of his fellow in the ancient ro- 
mance of Beowulf— 
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** Tc bees ende-seta 
seg-wearde héold, 

pe on land Dena 
ladra nenig 

mid scip-herge 
scedpan ne meahte.’’ 


The neighbourhood nowaffords suffi- 
cient interest to the antiquary, in the 
old residence called Shoreland House, 
and in the ancient church of Minster, 
with its monuments and brasses. 

The Elm has once been a noble tree ; 
and it is within the range of possibility 
to suppose that it may itself have wit- 
nessed the age of the Saxons, and that 
it may have seen the grim Danish 
sea-king canton his warriors on this 
little island. Its height is probably 
not half of that to which it formerly 
rose, but the branches still spread out 
to aconsiderable extent, and are abund- 
antly covered with foliage. The trunk 
is hollow, and at an elevation of three 
feet from the ground its circumference 
measures seventeen feet seven inches ; 
so that it merits a place among the 
largest trees of its kind in our isle. 
The last famous event connected with 
its history, preserved in the memory 
of the peasantry, was the visit of four 
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‘«T therefore placed at the end of the land, 
have kept the ocean-watch, 

that on the land of the Danes 

no foe 

with a naval armament 

might commit injury.” 


aged ladies, who are said to have taken 
tea together in the inside. 

Under this tree is held, on the Mon- 
day next after the feast of Pentecost, a 
court leet, at which are chosen the 
constable who has jurisdiction over the 
island, the ferry-warden, &c. and they 
there arrange the assessing of rates, 
and other matters chiefly connected 
with the ferry between the island and 
the mainland. This circumstance is 
in itself a proof of the antiquity of the 
tree ; and the custom of holding courts 
in such situations, not uncommon in 
England, is no doubt a remnant of the 
superstitious reverence paid to such 
trees by our Saxon ancestors. The 
works of the earlier Christian monks 
are full of allusions to this all-prevail- 
ing superstition, and they often dwell 
with exultation on the ravages which in 
their zeal the early missionaries caused 
to be made amongst the finest orna- 
ments of our primeval forests. W. 
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THIS structure, which forms the 
subject of the engraving in the pre- 
sent Magazine, is interesting as exhi- 
biting a fine example of one of those 
ancient mansions which constitute a 
link between the castellated and do- 
mestic styles of building. 

The original castle was in all pro- 
bability erected by some member of 
the ancient family of Penchester dur- 
ing the time when the manor formed 
a part of its large possessions in the 
county; but as no portion of that 
structure is to be seen in the existing 
edifice, it will not be necessary to take 
up the history at an earlier period 
than the date of the oldest portion of 
the architecture of the present man- 
sion. 

Sometime in the reign of Edward 
the Third, the estate became the 
property of William de Hever, a mem- 
ber of a family which had _previ- 
ously existed at Northfleet, in the 
same county; who dying without male 
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issue, the castle and manor devolved 
on his daughters and co-heiresses, 
Joane married to Reginald Cobham, of 
Sterborough in Surrey, and Margaret 
to Sir Oliver Brocas; from which period 
the manor was divided into two por- 
tions, which became nominal manors 
under the names of Hever Cobham and 
Hever Brocas. 

In the succeeding century the manor 
of Hever Cobham was purchased of 
Sir Thomas Cobham by Sir Geoffrey 
Bullen, knight, a wealthy merchant 
of London, who had been Lord Mayor 
of that city in the thirty-seventh year 
of the reign of Henry the Sixth; 
from whom it descended to Sir Thomas 
Bullen, the father of the ill-fated 
Anne. The ambition of this man, 
which led him to sacrifice his daughter 
to the passion of a brutal tyrant, was 
the means of transferring Hever Castle 
to the rapacious Henry. By this mo- 
narch it was assigned as a residence 
to the repudiated Anne of Cleves, 
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whose phlegmatic disposition perhaps 
saved her from the fate of her un- 
happy predecessor. At her death it 
again reverted to the Crown, and was 
granted by Queen Mary, on 16th of 
January, 1557, to Sir Edward Wal- 
degrave, as a reward for his loyalty 
and attachment to his royal mistress: 
qualities which, on the accession of 
Elizabeth, procured his committal to 
the Tower, where he died in the 
third year of that arbitrary reign. 
In the family of Waldegrave it re- 
mained until 1715, when it was sold 
by James Lord Waldegrave to Sir Wil- 
liam Humphreys, Bart. Lord Mayor of 
London, by which transfer it became for 
the second time the property of a mer- 
chant; thirty years after this period, 
in 1745, the mansion was again sold 
by the grand-daughter of Sir William 
Humphreys to Timothy Waldo, Esq. 
of Clapham, afterwards Sir Timothy 
Waldo, and in this family it at pre- 
sentremains. The existing structure, 


though by no means so extensive as 
many of the residences of ancient fa- 
milies, still possesses many features 
of grandeur and magnificence. 


The 
architecture exhibits the periods of its 
occupancy by the Hevers, the Bul- 
lens, and the Waldegraves; and to 
some members of the latter family are 
owing those extensive alterations, 
which we shall proceed to notice, and 
which have materially affected the ori- 
ginal character of the edifice. 

The buildings form a quadrangular 
pile, being, as may be inferred from 
the above statement of the vicissitudes 
of its history, the work of several pe- 
riods, and constitute rather a castel- 
lated mansion than a castle in an ar- 
chitectural sense of the term. 

The mansion together with the gar- 
den is surrounded by a moat, which is 
still filled with water. The entrance 
gateway is the most ancient portion 
of the structure ; and, although it has 
in common with the rest of the build- 
ing sustained alterations in the Tudor 
period, it still displays the character of 
the architecture of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, and is the only fea- 
ture of the pile which at all partakes 
of the character of a castle. 

The entrance is formed by a low 
pointed arch commonly seen in castle 
gateways, but which is not to be 
confounded with the four centered 
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arches of the Tudor period. The form 
had many advantages, it more readily 
accommodated itself to the’ portcullis, 
and at the same time it allowed not 
only of the construction of a room 
above, but it made a smaller opening 
in the wall than an acutely pointed one 
would have done. 

The roof or ceiling of this arch of 
entrance is ribbed with pointed arches, 
the intervals filled up with masonry, 
and has grooves for the working ‘of 
the three portcullises which guard- 
ed the entrance: the two external 
portcullises, or rather their represen- 
tatives, remain ; the one in the interior 
has been removed. 

The soffite of the arch is also 
pierced in the intervals between the 
ribs with holes, for the purposes of 
showering down combustibles on the 
assailants ; and these with the machi- 
colations at the summits, and arrow 
slits in different parts of the walls, 
show that the gateway was possessed 
of all the ancient means of defence 
and annoyance, and, when viewed in 
conjunction with the remainder of 
the structure, appear to be more than 
necessary for the defence of the man- 
sion, which nowhere possesses an 
equal degree of strength, circumstances 
which show plainly that this gate is 
the relic of an older structure. 

The tracery seen on the face of the 
buttresses at the sides of the arch of 
entrance is of an earlier period than 
the occupancy of the Bullens, to 
whom may be assigned the quadrila- 
teral windows seen in the remainder of 
the elevation of the gate-house. The 
residence of the Cobhams being at 
Sterborough Castle, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, it is not probable 
that Hever was used for that pur- 
pose from the period of the death of 
William de Hever until its purchase 
by Sir Geoffrey Bullen: it is there- 
fore unlikely that the gateway should 
be erected in this interval; and as the 
architecture plainly bespeaks an earlier 
period than that in which it became 
the residence of the Bullens, there 
can be no impropriety in considering 
it as a part of the structure which 
formed the residence of the Hevers, 
and probably received its present ap- 
pearance, if it was not wholly built, 
by the last possessor of that name. 
The remainder of the front is com- 
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posed of two wings, flanking the 
gatehouse, having square towers at 
the angles furnished with cruciform 
arrow slits, also portions of the earlier 
pile. The windows, it will be re- 
marked, in this wing, are occupied by 
mullions without the accompaniment 
of arched heads—a feature which is 
seen in most of the windows of the 
castle, proving that they are altera- 
tions of a period even later than the 
time of the Tudors, when the mullions 
of windows were almost universally 
surmounted by an arched head, in- 
cluding five sweeps. 

The western flank of the castle 
shown in the engraving is terminated 
with the gable of what was once the 
hall. The back front is entire, in the 
same general style; it shows an octagon 
tower staircase, and the remains of 
the oriel window of the hall. The 
wall is surmounted by gables which 
originally may have constituted dor- 
mer windows to the hall. The eastern 
flank closely resembles the western, 
preserving an uniformity in the design 
of the structure. The whole of the 
external walls are built of the sand- 
stone of the county. 

The gables and chimney shafts have 
been altered from their original design, 
but not very materially; the windows 
have sustained the greatest injury by 
the removal of the small arches and 
the inclosed sweeps which surmounted 
each light. These alterations must 
have been made some time after the 
castle came into the possession of 
Lord Waldegrave ; and, viewed in con- 
nexion with the fittings up of the 
interior, lead to the conclusion that a 
very material alteration of the structure 
took place about the reign of James 
the First. 

Entering by the gate, a court yard 
presents itself, the dimensions of 
which have been considerably con- 
tracted from their original propor- 
tions by the extension of the sur- 
rounding buildings into the area: 
these buildings are constructed of 
timber and plaster; the former so 
disposed as to form panels. Both 
sides are uniform, each having a door- 
way andtwo bow windows ranging in 
height equal to the rest of the eleve- 
tion. On the further side of the 
court, a passage leads through the hall 
to the garden, and at the same time 
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affords access to the domestic apart- 
ments. 

The hall in its present state adds 
nothing to the appearance of the entire 
structure, of which it no longer forms a 
separate feature. On the side towards 
the court it is concealed by an addi- 
tional building which has been raised 
aginst the wall for the purpose of con- 
taining a staircase to the apartments, 
constructed in the upper portion. In- 
ternally, the hall is divided by a floor, 
the lower story forming a kitchen or 
servants’ hall; it possesses a spacious 
fireplace, anda screen at the lower end 
covering the passage, affords a faint in- 
dication of the former grandeur of the 
apartment. The screen itself is not an- 
cient ; but, in common with the wood- 
‘work of the rest of the interior, is of 
Italian architecture, shewn in pilas- 
ters; the decorations are very spa- 
ringly applied, and are certainly not 
older than the age of Charles the 
First : the remainder of this room has 
nothing worthy of remark. The up- 
per part of the hall has been formed 
into a long and unsightly gallery, 
styled the ball-room, surrounded with 
wainscoting, decorated with Ionic pi- 
lasters in a very plain style; the 
ceiling is simple plastering, concealing 
the old timber roof, and in consequence 
of its situation it takes the form of a 
truncated gable. On one side of the 
room are recesses occupying the gables 
spoken of on the exterior, and also a 
portion of the oriel window of the 
hall. At one of these galleries a trap- 
door is lifted up and discloses a dark 
place, ridiculously styled the ‘dun- 
geon;”’ it is merely a void space 
between the two stories into which 
the interior of the hall is divided. 

In the way up to this gallery a room 
is shown as that of Anne Bullen: the 
wainscot frontispiece to the chimney, 
has Jonic terminal pilasters, and may 
be of the time of James I. it is certain- 
ly not earlier. A dark recess or closet 
at one corner, occupying the turret 
before described, is said to have been 
her study. 

The bedstead and furniture shown in 
this room as Anne Bullen’s, may 
possibly be coeval with Queen Anne ; 
there is no pretence for saying they are 
older. 

In the western range of building, at 
the left hand side of the quadrangle, 
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the upper apartments show a flat 
ceiling of plaster with mouldings, 
running into a plain geometrical pat- 


tern, very common in old houses. This. 


may be a remnant of the long gallery ; 
it is now divided into several apart- 
ments. The age is certainly not earlier 
than the date before assigned to the 
more modern portion of the structure. 

In the windows of the staircase, 
leading from the hall to the upper 
apartments, are the following shields 
of arms in stained glass, the first four 
surrounded with the order of the 
Garter.* No. I. (reversed in the glaz- 
ing) quarterly of 8. 1. Arg. a chev- 
ron Gu. between 3 bull’s heads couped 
Sa. Bullen; 2. Quarterly Sa. and Arg. 
Hoo; 3. Az. a fesse Or, between two 
cotices dancettée Arg. ; 4. Azure, three 
martlets Argent; 5. Ermine, a chief 
Sable, charged with three crosses patée 
Argent ; 6. Azure, a fret and chief Or, 
St. Leger; 7. Per bend wavy Sable 
and Argent; 8. Azure, three fleurs-de- 
lis and achief engrailed Argent ; being 
the shield of Sir Thomas Bullen, Earl 
of Wiltshire and Ormond: it impales 
guarterly, 1. Gules, a bend between 
six cross-crosslets fitchée Argent, 
Howard; 2. Gules, 3 lions passant 
gardant in pale Or, a label of three 
points Argent, Brotherton ; 3. Chequée 
Or and Azure, Warren; 4. Gules, a 
lion rampant Argent, Mowbray; being 
the arms of Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thos. 
Bullen, and a daughter of Thomas Ho- 
ward, Duke of Norfolk. 

No. II. quarterly of 5 coats: 1. Bul- 
len; 2. Per fesse indented Azure and 
Or; 3. Hoo; 4. Argent, a lion ram- 
pant Sable; 5. Azure, a fesse between 
six quatrefoilsOr. No. III. quarterly 
Howard, Brotherton, Warren,andMow- 
bray. No. IV. repetition of No. II. 
No. V. defaced, probably the same as 
last. No. VI.ashield made up of frag- 
ments. No. VII. Per fesse indented 





* They appear to be the same as the 
following, which are given by Hasted. 
—In windows of Hever Castle, these 
arms—Arg. three buckles Gu. within the 
Garter ; a shield of four coats, Howard, 
Brotherton, Warren, and Mowbray, Arg. 
3 buckles Gules; a shield of eight coats, 
viz. Bulleyn, Hoo, St. Omer, Malmains, 
Wickingham, St. Leger, Wallop, and 
Ormond ; and one in hall, Per pale Arg. 
and Gules, for Waldegrave. Hasted, vol. 
i. p. 395. 
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Azure and Or. No. VIII. quarterly, 
1 and 4 Bullen, 2 and 3 Per fesse in- 
dented Azure and Or, an escutcheon 
of pretence, Quarterly Sa. and Argent, 
Hoo, Sir Geoffrey Bullen, knight, and 
Anne his wife, daughter of Thomas 
Lord Hoo and Hastings.* No. 1X. Per 
pale Gules and Argent, a crescent for 
difference Or, for Waldegrave. 

In 183] the room which occupies 
the upper part of the gateway was 
fitted up by Mr. P. F. Robinson in the 
Gothic style. The wainscoting is 
partly ancient and partly modern ; im- 
mediately above the fireplace is a fascia 
of ancient shields in oak, on which are 
carved the initial letters M—IHS, and 
the arms of France. Above this are 
two angels, each bearing two shields 
painted with the following armorial 
bearings (modern). 

1. Arg. on a bend Sable 3 roses of 
the First, barbed Vert, seeded Or; im- 
paling Arg. a chevron Gules, between 
three bull’s heads Sable ; a scroll below 
inscribed ‘‘Carey and Boleyn,” for 
Mary, the second daughter of Sir 
Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire, and 
wife of William Carey, Esq. 

2. Carey, impaling Argent, a bend 
Azure between six leopard’s faces 
Gules, inscribed ‘‘ Carey and Waldo.” 

3. Bullen impaling Howard, the 
bend charged with the augmentation, 
inscribed ‘‘ Boleyn and Howard.” If 
the artist who painted this shield 
had consulted the glass existing in the 
hall, he would have found that the 
alliance between the Howards and Bul- 
lens preceded the grant of augmenta- 
tion to the first named family. 

The fourth shield bears the Royal 
arms impaling Bullen, inscribed ‘‘ K. 
Hen. VIII. and Boleyn.” 

The ceiling is paneled by oak ribs 
with gold bosses at the angles. At 
one end is a gallery which is decorated 
with a double rose, H. A. crowned, 
and a falcon on a mount, holding a 
sceptre, which badges are of modern 
execution. 

In the room is some old furniture 
and a collection of portraits, of which 
one is shown as Anne Boleyn, but the 
features have an appearance of age be- 
yond that of the unfortunate Queen. 

This mansion, in common with the 
great majority of ancient structures, is 





* This coat is not coeval with the par- 
ties. 
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no longer used for the purposes of resi- 
dence by the family to which it belongs. 
A portion is tenanted by the farmers 
of the estate. 

The board animadverted upon in 
Gent. Mag. Sept. 1828, has been re- 
moved, E. I. C, 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 26. 


AT the commencement of the year 
now closed, I undertook to prove, * 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Logan or any 
of your learned readers,—lst, That 
the Welsh is not a dialect of the 
Gaélic ; and, 2ndly, as aconsequence, 
that the Gaél and Cymbri are not, as 
is generally believed, of the same ori- 
gin ; 3rdly, that the Gaélic has no con- 
nexion whatever with the languages 
called Semitic; and, 4thly, that it 
bears no resemblance to that remnant 
of a language called the Basque or 
Biscayan. Since then, I have ex- 
amined all those points with due care, 
and I must say, that I have neither 
seen nor heard any thing to induce me 
to alter my opinion. Mr. Logan’s ar- 
guments I have endeavoured to an- 
swer in my letters to you, of which 
your readers may form their own 
judgment. At the same time, I am 
surprised to find that Mr. Logan has 
met with no support from his Welsh 
allies, who ought to know something 
of their own language. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that my mode of treating the 
subject, by reducing it all to matter of 
fact, has deterred them from entering 
so limited a field of contest ; for when 
the battle is confined to a very narrow 
space, those only volunteer to fight 
who are confident in their own valour 
and the goodness of their cause, 1 
conclude, then, I trust on fair grounds, 
that the learned among the Welsh, 
as well as my own sage countrymen 
who edited the great Gaélic Diction- 
ary, have found my facts too stubborn 
to admit of refutation. 

It may be asked here (and I wonder 
why it has not been done ere noweither 
by Mr. Logan or myself), what is the 
criterion by which we may pronounce 
two languages to be dialects of each 
other, or of some common origin? The 
first part of the question is easily an- 
swered, Dialects of a language are 
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merely variations in some words or 
phrases, bearing, however, a very small 
proportion to the great body of the 
language. Thus Herodotus, Theocri- 
tus, and Xenophon, all wrote different 
dialects of Greek; but a person well 
versed in one, can easily understand 
the others. There are three dialects 
of the Gaélic, differing still less than 
the Greek dialects alluded to, the 
Scotch, the Irish, and the Manx. But 
the Welsh is as different from the 
Gaélic as the Latin or Gothic is from 
the Greek. To say, then, that the 
Welsh is a Gaélic or Celtic dialect, is 
taking too much liberty with the 
usual acceptation of terms. 

The second part of the question, 
viz. ‘‘ When are languages said to be 
of the same family or origin ?”’ is more 
difficult to answer ; or, strictly speak- 
ing, there is not, to my knowledge, 
any criterion laid down wherewith to 
decide. For this reason, 1 will here 
explain my own standard, and, if de- 
fective, I shall feel obliged to any of 
your readers forabetter. In compar- 
ing two languages, then, I should say, 
that when the roots of the verbs, the 
pronouns, the simple adverbs of 
time and place, and the substan- 
tives in most common use, can be 
identified, the two languages are of 
one family. This criterion will apply 
as a general rule in comparing the 
English with the Flemish, Dutch, 
German, &c. which are all of the 
Gothic family ; or in comparing the 
French with the Italian and Spanish, 
which are all from the Latin. 

Again, it may happen that two 
languages may have a vast number of 
words(chiefly substantives and adjec- 
tives) in common, and yet be of diffe- 
rent families: such is the case with 
English and French, in which the 
above criterion will not apply, be- 
cause the one is from the Gothic, and 
the other from the Latin. Now, it is 
notorious that the stray words common 
to the Gaélic and Welsh are substan- 
tives or adjectives; but how few of 
the roots of verbs agree? to say nothing 
of the pronouns and adverbs, which 
differ as much from each other as any 
two languages in Europe. I main- 
tain, then, that the mere agreement of 
a few nouns in any two languages, 





* Vol. IX. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 


Feb. 1838. 
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merely proves that there was once an 
intercourse between the two nations, 
but not that they are of the same ori- 
gin. 

As all my arguments in this dispute 
are drawn from facts, I cannot avoid 
mentioning, even at the risk of ap- 
pearing professional, the following 
corroborative circumstance which led 
me to adopt the above criterion in the 
comparison of the Gaélic and Welsh. 
The Persian language is of a totally 
different origin with the Arabic, the 
one being Japhetic, somewhat like the 
German, and the other Semitic; but 
the Arabic (substantives and adjec- 
tives) has been so copiously introduced 
into the former as to constitute by far 
the majority of words. Yet the frame- 
work of the Persian is still unchanged, 
and the stupendous poem of Firdausi, 
which has scarcely one word of Arabic, 
is still read and understood and ad- 
mired by the people. 

Again, the Persian, thus loaded with 
Arabic, has been incorporated with 
the Hindi—a Sanscrit dialect which 
pervades the northern half of India; 
and hence has arisen the modern Hin- 
dustani spoken by the Mahommedans 
in that country. Three-fourths of the 
Hindustani words are Arabic or Per- 
sian; the Hindi is entirely from the 
Sanscrit: yet Hindi and Hindustani 
are the same language, having the 
same grammar, the speaker having 
only to bear in mind that when he ad- 
dresses a Hindu he is to avoid all 
words from the Persian and Arabic, 
and with a Mussulman he is to em- 
ploy terms from the latter ad libitum. 
These facts clearly prove that the 
copia verborum (even if such a thing 
existed between the Gaélic and Welsh) 
does by no means imply identity of 
origin; and for this reason I have 
been led to search for a more safe cri- 
terion, which 1 think I have found in 
the one above described. 

Now a hasty or careless observer, 
looking merely at the words of the 
Persian Dictionary, or some of the 
modern compositions in the language, 
would have no hesitation in saying 
that Persian is a dialect of the Arabic, 
than which nothing is more erroneous. 
We have an instance precisely similar 
in our own language, which has admit- 
ted a vast number of words from the 
Latin, either directly or through the 
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French; so that a stranger might 
conclude, from seeing Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, or Johnson’s compositions, 
that English is a dialect of Latin. I 
mention all this to shew how falla- 
cious are the grounds on which Mr. 
Logan founds his belief in the identity 
of the Gaélic and Welsh; which are 
not nearly so much akin as Persian 
and Arabic, or English and Latin. 

Before I conclude this part of the 
discussion, I have to request of those 
who may differ with me in opinion to 
dismiss all prejudice, if they have any, 
and examine the two languages agreea- 
bly to the method which I have laid 
down for myself. Without some such 
criterion the dispute will be endless ; 
and if mine be not satisfactory to my 
opponents, let them favour me with 
one of their own. There is, indeed, 
avery sound test, founded on expe- 
rience; but that may not suit every 
one. I have made languages the study 
of my life, partly from accidental cir- 
cumstances, and partly from taste. I 
found that by knowing something ofone 
language of a family, the transition to 
the rest was easy. From aknowledge 
of Latin and French, I found little diffi- 
culty in Italian. From knowing Hin- 
di and a little Sanscrit, I found the 
transition easy to Bengali and Mara- 
thi; and, were it worth while, I see 
no difficulty in the acquisition of 
Dutch and Flemish, from my know- 
ing English and broad Scotch. But 
now comes the very pith and force 
of my argument: — I happen to 
know Gaélic better than any of the 
languages I have mentioned, and I 
have eagerly tried to learn Welsh, 
but I declare, that my Gaélic was 
of no more use to me in this elegant 
pursuit, than it would be if I were at- 
tending lectures on the idiom of the 
Hottentots. This argument is, I trust, 
a settler ; and it-was the fact on which 
it is founded that first led me to differ 
from the generally-received opinions 
on the subject. Of course, my oppo- 
nents will not expect me to admit that 
it was my own stupidity that caused 
my failure in my Welsh studies; if 
they do, all I can say is, that they will 
be giving me credit fer more modesty 
than, I fear, I possess. 

Secondly: The languages of the 
Celts and Cimbri being radically dif- 
ferent, it follows that the two tribes 
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are not of one origin; and that they 
are not so, is quite in accordance with 
ancient history and the natural course 
of events. I have already observed* 
that I considered the Celts as the 
aborigines of our Islands as well as all 
Gaul. In the course of time, these 
Celts in Gaul were invaded by the 
Belge and other tribes from Ger- 
many, who took possession of the 
north-east quarter of the country. The 
Belge being thus established on the 
opposite coast, in sight of Britain, 
would very soon carry their victorious 
arms thither; and in Cesar’s time 
they had established themselves in the 
southern portion of the Island, having 
driven the Celts into the interior. 
The descendants of these Belgian in- 
vaders were the Britons that opposed 
Cesar; and the ancestors of the Welsh 
people of this day. Somecenturiesafter 
Cesar, a superior race of men invaded 
Britain—the Saxons, who drove the 
Belgian Britons of the south into the 
western mountains, just as these same 
Britons had previously forced the abo- 
riginal Celts to seek shelter in Ireland 
and the mountains of Scotland. By 
the time of the Saxon invasion, a 
branch of the then South-British race 
had even gained possession of the 
eastern coast of Scotland, where they 
flourished for several centuries under 
the name of Picts, till at last the Celts, 
driven to extremities, like the stag at 
bay, turned upon their pursuers and 
expelled them from the country. 

At thesame time there must undoubt- 
edly have beenaconsiderable intercourse 
between the Belgian and Celtic Britons 
before their final separation through 
the Saxon invaders; and this easily 
accounts for such words as} are 
common to both languages. Again, 
the two languages are so different 
upon the whole, as I have endeavoured 
to shew, that we have no grounds to 
infer that the two nations ever amal- 
gamated ; nor was it natural that they 
should unite, as long as the Celts had 
kindred tribes towards Scotland, and 
in all Ireland, to whom they could re- 
treat for safety. That the Welsh, 
then, are the descendants of the Bel- 
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gian invaders alluded to by Cesar, 
and not of the Celtic aborigines, seems 
to me incontrovertible; and this fact 
is admitted by Lhuyd, the soundest 
writer on the subject that Wales has 
yet produced, his opinion being, “‘ that 
they (the Gaél or Celts) possessed the 
whole of South Britain long before the 
Cumraig or Welsh came into this 
country and expelled them.” His 
chief reason for this admission is, 
‘* that the greater part of the Cumraig 
names of places are Gaélic, and must 
have been imposed in ages vastly prior 
to the arrival of the Cimbri in Bri- 
tain.”” But of this, I think I have 
said enough for it follows as acorollary 
to my first position, the dissimilarity 
of the languages. If the Welsh were 
Celts, it is impossible that their lan- 
guage should have changed so much, 
while that of the Celts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man, has 
continued the same for so many cen- 
turies. 

With regard to the Armoric or Bas- 
Breton, it is, as might be expected, a 
very mixed idiom; but, on a careful 
analysis of the grammar and vocabu- 
lary of it given by Lhuyd,t I am led 
to conclude that its framework or basis 
is Celtic. More than half its words are 
from the French or Latin; of the re- 
mainder the majority are Welsh, but 
the structure and idiom are entirely 
Gaélic. The Armoric, then, stripped of 
its Latin, French, and Welsh voca- 
bles, is necessarily reduced to a small 
number of words, probably to a fifth 
or sixth of the whole, yetin that small 
number there is the germ of the 
language, and that language pure 
Gaélic ; and it is a curious fact, that a 
number of these Gaélic words do not 
exist in the Welsh. Now all this is 
very easily accounted for, as the Ar- 
moric has resulted from an amalgama- 
tion of the Belgic and Celtic Gauls, 
the Belgians having been forced to 
give way before the Saxon race, who 
at present inhabit their ancient terri- 
tories. The Belgians, thus driven 
from their own possessions, intermixed 
with the Celts of the west of Gaul; and 
hence arose, as is always the case, a 
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mixed language, the basis being that 
of the aborigines, though the copia 
verborum may be of foreign growth. 

When a nation is invaded, if the in- 
habitants quietly submit to their con- 
querors, the language merely receives a 
multitude of new words, but does not 
thereby change its nature. Such is 
the case with the English, the Persian, 
and the Hindustani, and half a dozen 
others I couldname. If, again, in the 
case of an invasion, the aborigines be 
in a rude state of civilisation, and little 
attached to any particular spot, they 
will of course abandon their country 
altogether to their more warlike con- 
querors. Of this we have abundant 
instances in America, Africa, and New 
Holland, where the language of the 
invaders flourishes unmixed. 

If both parties be nearly equal in 
point of civilisation, then, although 
they may not absolutely intermingle, 
still there will be a considerable inter- 
course between them either in peace or 
war, and consequently several words 
will become common to both lan- 
guages. We have an instance of this 
in the language of the Spanish Pe- 
ninsula, which has received a consider- 
able accession of words from that of 
the Arabs. Still these do not ma- 
terially alter the Latin impress of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. In 
like manner the Arabic of Morocco and 
the Mediterranean coast of Africa has 
a considerable intermixture of words 
from the Spanish and Italian : still this 
does not at all change its Semitic 
structure. In fact, the Spanish and 
the Arabic of Morocco, or the Italian 
and Maltese, furnish the best illustra- 
tions that I know of the precise affinit 
between the Gaélic and Welsh ; which 
have, like the forementioned, several 
words in common, but bearing only a 
small ratio to the whole words of either 
language. 

Inthe case of the Bas-Bretons, whose 
language is a total mixture of the 
Celtic and Cimbric, (I mean, of course, 
that fraction of it which is not Latin 
or French,) it matters little whether 
the Cimbric people came among them 
as conquerors from Belgium, or as 
fugitives for shelter from the victorious 
Saxons, or as colonists from Wales, 
which some say was the case; it all 


comes to the same result. They coa- 
lesced with the aborigines, and although 
the majority of Armoric words are 
Welsh, yet the language seems Celtic. 
I have mentioned that the Armoric has 
got Gaélic words not found in the 
Welsh, such are blonec fatness, bresg 
brittle, coun to remember, dale to delay, 
dalta to moisten or bedew, and many 
others I could enumerate. Now, if the 
Gaélic, Welsh, and Bas-Breton were 
dialects of each other, how, I would 
ask, could it happen that the Bas-Bre- 
ton should be nearer the Gaélic than 
the Welch is? According to my view 
of the case the answer is obvious: the 
Bas-Breton is a Celtic language, of 
which the foundation alone is discerni- 
ble, the superstructure being of Cim- 
bric, Latin, and French materials. 
The Gaélic is a language entirely Cel- 
tic, and most probably the same as 
was once spoken in Celtic Gaul, and 
which, very naturally, furnished the 
basis of the present Armoric. 

I have, in some of my former letters,* 
expressed my opinions freely, because 
truth has nothing to fear, and fairly, 
because founded on facts, respecting 
those soi-disant Celtic and Cimbric 
etymologists who have gained a sort 
of reputation among those of their own 
kind. As to such Saxon writers as 
have treated of that subject, they are 
to be excused ; because, as they were 
imperfectly acquainted either with 
Gaélic or Welsh, they have merely 
erred in placing too great a reliance 
on the accuracy of the natives. Au- 
thors in general, and book-makers in 
particular, find it much easier to adopt 
the opinions of others than to examine 
facts. Nay, further, it has sometimes 
happened that an error has been re- 
peated and multiplied in the writings 
of far greater men than any of the Cel- 
tic and Cimbrian etymologists afore- 
said. As facts are my principal 
weapons, I shall here mention a case 
in point. The names of the late Dr. 
Carey, Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, and Sir 
C. Wilkins, were deservedly at the 
very head of Oriental literature in their 
day. Each of these eminent men gave 
out in their writings that the Teloogoo 
language was a dialect of Sanscrit. 
Now it really happens that the Te- 
loogoo is no more Sanscrit than En- 
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glish is Latin. This mistake arose 
from inattention to facts, and from 
the circumstance of the Sanscrit being 
copiously introduced into some of the 
Teloogoo compositions, while the ba- 
sis of the language is totally different. 
Mr. Ellis, of Madras, pointed out the 
circumstance ; and I have been fully 
assured of Mr. Ellis’s accuracy, by the 
opinion of the first Sanscrit scholar in 
Europe, who is at the same time well 
versed in the Teloogoo. Thus the 
Sanscrit and Teloogoo might have pro- 
ceeded amicably as mother and daugh- 
ter, down the stream of history, had 
not Mr. Ellis fearlessly opposed facts 
to authorities, however learned. 
Thirdly, I believe I have sufficiently 
shewn* the utter non-affinity of the 
Gaélic and Semitic. Indeed, 1 am sur- 
prised to find that any writer pretend- 
ing to ordiaary sanity, should have 
tortured his brains in hunting out a 
few far-fetched resemblances of words 
which lead to no useful end. In 
the great Gaélic Dictionary there are, 
as I have mentioned, several words in 
the Hebrew and Arabic characters 
whose relationship to the Gaélic is to 
the full as remote as the extreme limit 
of Scottish cousinship. I exposed a 
few instances of this questionable af- 
finity, and I am quite prepared to do 
the same with a hundred more if 
necessary. But lest I should have 
offended my trustworthy and well- 
beloved cousins of the north, or my 
Hibernian friends, I feel great plea- 
sure in assuring them, that since wri- 
ting my last letter, I have seen, if 
possible, more downright nonsense of 
that kind in other works than is con- 
tained in the Gaélic Dictionary. The 
Cumraig of the South claim kindred 
with the Hebrew, and I am not sure 
whether theirs is not the language 
that was spoken in Paradise, or, if ne- 
cessary, stillearlier. However this may 
be, they have written in their books, 
yea—like the Gael, even in their dic- 
tionaries, sundry Hebrew words, which 
they say (with what truth we shall 
see) are akin to the Welsh. The 
books to which I allude are Davies’s 
Celtic Researches,—a periodical called 
the Cambro-Briton,— and Richards’s 
Welsh Dictionary. A few specimens 
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from some of these will suffice; for, 
of course, I cannot be expected to ex- 
hibit the whole. In Richards’s Dic- 
tionary, the Welsh word Bargen is 
thus explained—‘‘ Bargen, a bargain, 
&c. ; perhaps it is more rightly written 
margen, as marchnad, from the Hebrew 
macar, to sell.” Now itis my own 
humble opinion, in which I am quite 
confirmed by the well-known bye- 
word that a ‘‘ Bargen is a Bargain,” 
that the origin of the Welsh word bar- 
gen is to be looked for nearer home than 
the Hebrew verb macar, to sell. Tobe 
sure the Jews are excellent hands at a 
bargain, but I have yet to learn that 
they ever practised their art with the 
Cumraig. Again, the Welsh word 
dawn, a gift, is in Hebrew neden;— 
well, what then? fudge! The roots 
of the Semitic languages cannot, from 
their nature, be clipped of any letter 
or letters that may please the crazy 
etymologist. Neden is from the root 
ned; take away the initial nm and the 
remainder has no meaning. Now, to 
make the Welsh and Hebrew here 
agree, the initial » must be thrown 
away; and one might just as well 
throw out the middle letter, or the 
final, if triliteral, and it would come 
to the same convenient result, viz.— 
nothing. Hence the affinity of dawn 
and neden amounts precisely to no- 
thing. But I regret to say that my 
investigation doves not altogether end 
here. The word neden does not exist 
in the Hebrew at all with the meaning 
of gift, which renders the case a de- 
gree beyond contemptible. Were it not 
transgressing on your valuable pages, 
I would add some rare specimens of 
this sort from the Cambro-Briton, 
Vol. Il. page 306; and from Davies, 
passim. They beat my northern 
friends out and out; and I should cer- 
tainly have treated them with the con- 
tempt they deserve, did I not see some 
men of sense, not conversant with the 
subject, inclined to believe them. In 
short, the lucubrations of the Gael 
and Cumraig on the subject of the 
affinity of the Hebrew with their re- 
spective languages, is a complete ex. 
emplification of what in the vulgar 
tongue is called castle-building. 
Fourthly, respecting the Basque or 
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Biscayan tongue ; it is so totally dif- 
ferent from Gaélic or Welsh either, 
that the most shallow* etymologist 
would feel at a loss to prove their 
identity. To begin with facts, Balbi 
gives sixteen words of the most com- 
mon occurrence of the Basque, Gaélic, 
apd Welsh. Of these sixteen not one 
Basque word bears the least resem- 
blance to the Gaélic or Welsh; and 
even out of Khe ten numerals, which are 
also given, there is only one (the sixth) 
that has any sort of affinity. This is 
-the more remarkable as the numerals, 
in almost all the languages of Europe, 
and a great many in Asia, have a con- 
siderable degree of affinity, how much 
so ever the languages may differ in 
other respects. The Basque is most 
probably all that remains of the lan- 
guage of the Acquitani of Czsar’s 
time. That these differed in every re- 
spect from the Celts and Belgic Gauls 
we have the most positive testimony 
from Strabo, who says (book iv. cap. 
1), ‘that the Acquitani were altoge- 
ther different, redéews eénAAaypevous, 
from the others, not only in their lan- 
guage, but in their persons, resembling 
the Spaniards more than the Gauls; 
nor did the rest of the Gauls, who 
were similar us to personal appear- 
ance, speak the same language.” It 
is probable that Spain was peopled 
from Africa, and Acquitania from 
Spain; and the Basque may therefore 
search for its kindred among the an- 
cient languages of Numidia and Mau- 
ritania, if still in existence. I think, 
if a Basque scholar were to examine 
the Punic scene in Plautus, he might 
prove more successful than our Hiber- 
nian O’Neachtans and other O’s. 

I have thus, Mr. Urban, endeavour- 
ed to fulfil the promise which I made 
to you at the beginning of this year. 
To have done justice to the task would 
have required much more space than 
your pages could afford, and more 
leisure and ability than are at my 
command. I trust, however, that 
these essays of mine, imperfect as 
they are, may induce abler hands to 
take up the subject, and pursue the 
path which I[ have so far followed. I 
am convinced that it is a safe route, 
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because I have had no favourite the- 
ory to support, nor have I indulged in 
any conjectures of my own imagina- 
tion. It will be found that all my 
statements are merely natural infer- 
ences from certain observed pheno- 
mena or facts, or from the fair and 
unthwarted testimony of ancient wri- 
ters. It may be asked, why do I dis- 
regard the opinions of so many of our 
modern writers? To this question 
my answer has been already given, 
‘* with reasons good.’”’ I have no re- 
gard for those moderns who pervert 
and degrade the science of etymology, 
so useful within its lawful sphere, and 
who misquote and misrepresent an- 
cient authorities in support of some 
favourite theory. The writings of all 
such, being the result either of preju- 
dice, ignorance, or insanity, are by no 
means entitled to that respect which 
we pay to those of Cesar, Tacitus, and 
Strabo. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to 
say, that I feel cheered and highly 
gratified to find that my efforts have 
met with the approbation of Sir William 
Betham, whose remarks to that effect 
appeared in your Number for October. 
It will be seen that, in some of my 
letters, I had free recourse for assist- 
ance and confirmation of my views to 
Sir William’s excellent work on the 
** Gaél and the Cymbri,” in which it 
is clearly and fully proved that the 
Gaélic and Welsh are very different 
languages. To this work I also re- 
ferred Mr. Logan and the literati of 
Wales at large; but not a shadow of 
an argument have they been able to 
bring forward in its refutation. It 
is true I differ from Sir William on 
some points in the first part of his 
work, particularly in making Ireland 
the cradle of the Celts. I should say, 
that in early times it was more na- 
tural that islands should be peopled 
from continents, and that the diffusion 
of mankind over the earth should have 
taken place by land rather than the 
reverse. For this reason I have in- 
ferred that the Celts came from the 
eastward by land, (from what precise 
part I do not presume to say,) first 
into Gaul, and thence into Britain and 
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Ireland. Had Ireland been peopled 
from Pheenicia direct, I cannot con- 
ceive it possible that there should be 
so very little affinity between the Cel- 
tic and Semitic languages, particularly 
as both have remained pure and un- 
mixed for such a length of time. 

Perhaps I am too fastidious in my 
ideas of the legitimate application of 
etymological science, which I still think 
has been allowed to run riot in the 
hands of some of our countrymen. 
I believe I can account for my taste in 
this respect from having been several 
years accustomed to a very rigorous 
etymological school, that of the Ara- 
bic. Nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than the certainty with which 
every word of that language may be 
traced on fixed principles to a parti- 
cular root, beyond which it is deemed 
absurd to proceed. The Arabic roots, 
too, consist generally of three sylla- 
bles; and though the Oriental gram- 
marians have the good sense to leave 
these undisturbed, yet our etymolo- 
gists would mangle them without 
mercy. For instance, the word mu- 
kaddimatun, which signifies the first 
part of anything, is, on the most un- 
erring principles, derived from kaduma, 
to go before; but an Arab would 
never dream of dissecting kadama into 
ceud-am (first time), like our Celtic de- 
rivators. Again, in all the words re- 
sulting from the root kadama (and they 
are many) the radical consonants k, 
d, and m, are never lost nor trans- 
posed on any account; and the same 
rigorous principle is applicable to all 
the other roots, which, in fact, is the 
grand characteristic of languages of 
the Semitic family. I mention this to 
excuse, if not to justify, the suspicion 
with which I receive all arguments 
founded on the etymological researches 
of my countrymen. If they show me 
a single principle on which their art 
is founded, I trust that I shall prove 
amenable to reason; as matters stand, 
1 consider the whole as mere conjec- 
ture, of which there is ample proof in 
their own disagreement in the deriva- 
tion of such words as Britain, Cale- 
donia, Celt, &c. 

Great praise is due to Sir William 
Betham for the light which he has 
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thrown on the most obscure portion 
of British history,—that of the Picts. 
That these were a Cymbric race there 
is every reason to conclude; still, I 
should say that those of them who 
escaped from Scotland were too small 
in number to form the basis of the 
present Cumraig. It will be borne in 
mind that the last struggle between 
the Scots and Picts was a war of ex- 
termination on the part of the former, 
and, according to the testimony of all 
the old historians, only a remnant of 
the Picts made their escape to En- 
gland. These in all probability sought 
shelter, not among the Saxons, but 
amidst the mountains of Cumberland, 
which, as well as the whole western 
coast of the island, was then occupied 
by those Britons whom the Saxons 
had displaced. -The expulsion of the 
Picts from Scotland took place near 
the middle of the ninth century, and 
it will be difficult to prove that the 
present Cumraig were not settled in 
Wales several centuries before that 
period. In fact, the poet Taliesin 
flourished about the middle, of the 
sixth century, or, at all events, long 
before the era of Kenneth Macalpin. 
It seems to me, then, the more natural 
inference, that the Picts were really of 
the same race as the Britons or Cum- 
raig of the South, and that on their 
defeat and expulsion by the Celts of 
Scotland, they easily coalesced with 
those of their own kindred, so that 
every trace of them, as a distinct peo- 
ple, was thenceforth lost. 

But it is now high time for me to 
close this long letter, together with 
the Celtic controversy, on which I have 
nothing further to add, unless Mr. 
Logan should raise stronger objections 
against my views than any he has yet 
brought forward. I am well aware 
that this has been a subject on which 
opinions have greatly differed; and 
the only plea on which I claim any 
credit to my statements, consists in 
my not venturing (to the best of my 
judgment) beyond what may be esta- 
blished as facts, or such inferences as 
I deemed to be naturally deducible 
from facts. 

Yours, &c. 


— 


Fior GHAEL. 
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ON ASTROLOGERS AND ALMANACS, 


(Continued from November Magazine, 
vol. X. p. 489.) 


THE respect paid to Astrologers, 
even by men of learning, at the period 
of which we treat, was equal to the 
anes they lie under at the present 
time. It is true there were certain 
exceptions; Shakspeare, for instance, 
banters their absurd opinions in his 
King Henry IV. part first, in the cha- 
racter of Glendour :— 

‘+ At my nativity 
The front of Heaven was full of fiery 
shapes, [birth 
Of burning cressets; know, that at my 
The frame and foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 

** Hotspur. So it would have done, 

At the same season, if your mother’s car 
Had kitten’d, though yourself had ne’et 
been born.” 

And, again, in King Lear, act lst, 
Edmund says, 

“‘ This is the excellent foppery of the 
world, that when we are sick in fortune 
(often the surfeit of our own behaviour), 
we make guilty of our disasters the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars; as if we were villains 
on necessity, fools by heavenly compul- 
sion, knaves, thieves, and treacherous by 
spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, 
and adulterers by inforc’d obedience of 
planetary influence; and all that we are 
evil by a divine thrusting on.” 

Ward, in his Lives of the Gresham 
Professors, informs us, that the learn- 
ed Mr. Gataker, desiring Mr. Henry 
Briggs, the first geometry professor of 
that college, to give him his opinion 
concerning judicial astrology; his 
answer was, ‘‘ that he conceived it 
to be a mere system of groundless con- 
ceits.”” Some, however, beheld these 
men with admiration, and thought 
that an order of persons who were fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the stars, and 
privy to the decrees of heaven, were in 
the highest degree respectable. Others, 
who looked upon their art as sorcery, 
regarded them with horror and de- 
testation. 

In the reign of James the First, 
letters patent were granted to the 
two Universities and the Stationers’ 
Company, for an exclusive right of 
printing Almanacs, and under their 
patronage astrology flourished till be- 
yond the middle of the last century; 
but in 1775, a blow was struck which 
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demolished this legal monopoly. One 
Thomas Carnan, a bookseller, had 
some years before detected or pre- 
sumed the illegality of the exclusive 
right, and invaded it accordingly. The 
cause came before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in the above-named year, 
and was there decided against the 
Company. In1779,Lord North brought 
a Bill into the House of Commons to 
renew and legalize the privilege; but, 
after an able speech by Erskine in fa- 
vour of the public, the House rejected 
the measure by a majority of 45; but 
the Stationers’ Company afterwards 
managed to regain the exclusive mar- 
ket, by purchasing the works of their 
competitors. 

The absurdity and even indecency 
of some of these productions was fully 
exposed by Erskine ; still the astrolo- 
gical and other predictions were conti- 
nued: it is, however, some extenua- 
tion, that the public, long accustomed 
to predictions of the deaths of princes 
and falls of rain, refused to purchase 
such Almanacs as did not contain 
their favourite absurdities. It is said 
that the Stationers’ Company once 
tried the experiment of partially re- 
conciling Francis Moore and common 
sense, by no greater step than omit- 
ting the column of the moon’s influ- 
ence on the parts of the human body, 
and that most of the copies were re- 
turned upon their hands. The Com- 
pany appear to have acted from a 
simple desire to give people that which 
would sell, whether astrological or 
not; and not from any peculiar turn 
for prophecy inherent in the Corpora- 
tion. Thus they issued at the same 
period the usual predictions in one 
Almanac, and undisguised contempt 
of them in another, apparently to suit 
all tastes. 

Almanacs were very early distin- 
guished for the mixture of truth and 
falsehood which they contained, and 
at the present time, those which have 
the most extensive circulation are 
equally remarkable for a like mixture, 
interspersed with much that is useful. 
The most ancient are those of Part- 
ridge, Moore, and Poor Robin, which 
have survived their authors much more 
than a century, but continue to be 
published with their names. 

The two former of these publica- 
tions have professed, in the plainest 
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terms, to foretell the weather, even to 
a day, stating that on one day there 
will be rain, on another snow, and on 
a third thunder. They have also pro- 
phecied as to political events with 
nearly equal confidence, though not 
quite so distinctly. The latter, how- 
ever, treats all such prognostications 
with becoming ridicule, but in some 
parts has shown but little regard to 
decency, and in others approached to 
utter obscenity. Mr. Granger ob- 
serves, ‘‘ There appeared in the reign 
of Charles II. an Almanac under the 
name of ‘ Poor Robin, a well-wisher 
to the Mathematics,’ which has been 
continued for about a century. The 
author hit the taste of the common 
people, who were much delighted with 
a wit of their own level. This occa- 
sioned the publication of a book of 
jest under the same name, and in the 
same reign.”” Poor Robin died only a 
few years ago, at somewhat more than 
the hundred and seventieth year of his 
age. We happen to possess a few of 
the productions of his earlier days, in 
his twenty-sixth and two following 
years; some brief selections from 
these are subjoined, as specimens of 
the broad humour of those times. In 
the title-page he informs his readers 
that the work contains a twofold Ka- 
lendar; viz. ‘‘ The Julian, English, 
or Old Account, and the Roundheads, 
Fanaticks, Paper-scull’d, or Maggot- 
headed New Account, with their seve- 
ral Saints’-days, and Observations up- 
on every Month. Calculated for the 
Meridian of Mirth and Jollity, and 
fitted for the capacity of the meanest 
Noddles, that have but three grains of 
understanding.” 

He dedicates to his ‘‘ Potent Patron 
the World,” as follows: 


‘*It is now grown customary to dedi- 
cate Almanacks, as well as other books ; 
and indeed none more needs protection 
than they, considering the slanders that 
are cast upon them, and by none more 
than by them who understand them least. 
For this purpose, therefore, have I made 
choice of the World for Patron, knowing 
the whole world is better able to defend 
my Almanack than any one man whatso- 
ever; but here was I at a loss what title 
or epithet I should bestow on it, seeing 
it alters its nature according to the per- 
sons that traffic in it: for with pipers, 
ballad-singers, and fidlers, it is a merry 
world; with prisoners, sick people, and 
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moneyless-persons, it is a sad world; 
with a soldier it is a hard world; witha 
divine, a wicked world ; with a lawyer, a 
contentious world; with a courtier, a 
slippery world; with most men, a mad 
world; and with all men, a bad world: 
and yet, bad as it is, you see I trust the 
world with my book; but it is only for 
one year; and if it speed not well, the 
next I will change my patron ; till then I 
am your annual Star-gazer, P. R.” 


The Calendar contains the usual 
information, also observations and 
directions for the provision of good 
and suitable cheer for each season, &c. 
some few samples of which we have 
subjoined : 

Jan. ‘‘ Best physick now to give relieve, 
Is legs of pork, and chines of beef.” 


‘There will be little of action amongst 
the soldiers, unless it be some few cen- 
tinels blowing of their nails.” 


Feb. ‘* Strawberries and honesty will 
be scarcer this month than frost and 
cold weather; yet green pease will be as 
plentiful as snow in dog-days.”” 


Mar. ‘‘ Graft warden pears and apple- 
trees, 
For sparing flesh and bread and cheese.” 


Apr. ‘‘Now if we have no rain this 
month, it will increase the price of but- 
ter; and if we have nothing but rain, it 
will hinder the maids from playing at 
stool-ball on Easter holy-days.” 


May. ‘Those who their healths love, 
this month will engage 

To rise betimes, and butter eat with sage ; 

Drink scurvy-grass-ale, and clarified 

whey, [day.” 

And walk in the fields in the cool of the 


June. ‘‘ Now toasting-irons and warm- 
ing-pans 
Are not so used as pots and cans.’’ 
July. “When cherries in the month of 
March, 
As ripe are as in June, 
And men instead of corn sow starch, 
And bears do sing in tune, 
Then bailiffs they will honest prove, 
And horse-coursers refuse to cheat. 
Then drunkards shall no liquor love, 
And gluttons will refuse to eat.” 


Sept. 1690. Husbandry. (Each month 
in the year contains similar directions.) 


‘« Pick hops before that they be brown ; 

The weather fair, no dew on ground. 

Set slips of flowers and strawberries, 

Gather your saffron e’er sunrise, 

Sow wheat and rye, remove young trees, 

Make verjuice now, and kill your bees, 
G 
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Gather your apples, parsnips sow, 

Cut quicksets, ’t will the better grow, 
Cut rose trees if you would have roses, 
Either to still, or make in posies. 
With marl and dung manure thy land, 
Remember quarter-day’s at hand.’’ 


** Vintners shall get little by rich 
misers, who, instead of Canary, drink a 
sort of liquor somewhat between that the 
frogs drink and small beer ; too bad to be 
drunk, and somewhat too good to drive a 
water-mill.”’ 


Nov. ‘* Now pork and turneps in re- 

quest do come, {dumb, 

The trees are leaveless, and the birds 

A pot of ale and toast suits well together, 

And a good fire defends us ’gainst cold 
weather.” 


Dec. ‘* A green goose serves Easter 

with gooseberries drest, 

And July affords us a dish of green 

peas on, 
A collar of brawn is a New-year’stide feast, 

And minced pies at Christmas are chiefly 

in season.” 

‘‘The year concludes well with them 
that are in health, and have store of mo- 
ney; and very badly with those that are 
in prison, and know not how to get out.” 


The second part of Poor Robin’s 
Almanac contains a prognostication 
for the year, with an account of the 
Eclipses, the four quarters of the year, 
&c. in the same humorous style as the 
former part. He satirizes astrological 
predictions with such extravagant tales 
as the following : 


‘* Mars and Saturn are retrograde ; 
this signifies that some strange country 
will be discovered, where the rivers run 
with Canary, the lakes and “ponds filled 
with white wine and claret, the standing 
pools with muscadine, and the wells with 
pure hyppocras. The mountains and 
rocks are all sugar candy, the hillocks 
and mole hills loaf sugar, fowls ready 
roasted fly about the streets, and cloaths 
ready-made grow upon trees.” 


To his description of the four quar- 
ters is appended his astrological 
scheme, by which he says, ‘“‘ a man 
may foretell things that never will be, 
as well as those that never were ;”’ and 
he goes on to enumerate his predic- 
tions, such as that “ Sol being in a 
biquintile with Venus, this foretells 
that there will be several ways of 
making puddings, and but one of eat- 
ing them.” 

With such and much coarser mate- 
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rials is this publication composed ; but 
we forbear multiplying quotations, lest 
it prove tedious to some, and offensive 
to others; and hasten to notice ano- 
ther Almanac, more generally known, 
for which reason a few brief remarks 
will suffice, as there are but very few 
persons to whom Moore’s Almanac is 
not familiar, being one of those books 
which is thought necessary for all fa- 
milies ; and you can scarce enter the 
house of a mechanic, or cottage of a 
husbandman, but you find it upon the 
same shelf with ‘‘ The Practice of 
Piety,” end ‘‘The Whole Duty of 
Man.” The general contents, there- 
fore, of ‘‘ Vox Stellarum, or, this Loyal 
Almanac,” needs no description in 
this place. 

Of its original projector we can col- 
lect no information. Francis Moore, 
according to his own account, has 
amused and alarmed the world with 
his predictions and his hieroglyphics 
for the space of one hundred and forty 
years. Aubrey says, “Lilly stole many 
of the hieroglyphics with which he 
amused the people from an old monk- 
ish manuscript. Moore, the almanac- 
maker, has stolen several from him, 
and there is no doubt but some future 
almanac-maker will steal them from 
Moore. An anecdote is told of the 
maker of this famous Almanac paying 
a visit to the editor of a rival Almanac, 
to endeavour to fathom the depths of 
his mystery, and was cunningly in- 
quiring into the secret of his calcula- 
tions, when the other bluntly exclaim- 
ed, ‘1 see what you are driving at, 
Dr. Moore! You wish to know my 
system. I tell you what it is. I take 
your Almanac, and, for every day that 
you predict one thing I predict the 
reverse ; and (he continued) Iam quite 
as often right as you are.” 

Mr. Henry Andrews, of Royston, 
who was the maker, until the last 
few years, of this popular Almanac, 
received only twenty-five pounds a 
year from the Stationers’ Company 
for his labours. Since the reduction 
of the Stamp Duty, its sale has mate- 
tially increased; and 1 am informed 
that it last year amounted to the vast 
number of 521,000 copies.* 





* Of the production of the new pro- 
phet, Mr. ‘Thomas Murphy, 75,000 copies 
were printed, and 70,000 sold. 
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To notice minutely the several Al- 
manacs printed at this period would 
be superfluous, as they differ but very 
little in their particular contents ; we 
shall, therefore, merely enumerate a 
few of the most popular in circulation 
at the latter part of the last century; 
and proceed to notice somewhat more 
particularly some few of those publish- 
ed at the present time, which must be 
reserved for a future communication. 


Ampton, Nov. 12. A. P. 





Mr. Unsan, Edinburgh, Dec. 10. 


YOUR Correspondent from Amp- 
ton, A. P. has ably and successfully 
applied himself to that desideratum in 
our history of ephemeral literature, 
a bibliography of Almanacs, which I 
ventured to suggest in your Minor 
Correspondence some time ago. Per- 
haps you may not be displeased by 
my intrusion, or he mislike my direct- 
ing his attention to a species of Ca- 
lendars not entirely devoted to astro- 
logical prediction, or hebdomadal re- 
ference, but calculated to ridicule par- 
ticular sects and parties, tractates in 
which the utile cum dulci are ingeni- 
ously blended ; in short, the ‘‘ Comic 
Almanacs” of bygone periods. On 
these a very curious and amusing pa- 
per might be indited by any one pos- 
sessing time and opportunity. I have 
little of either; but, in testimony of 
my good will, 1 devote the brief space 
usually allotted to my siesta to the 
following trifling, and, I fear me, very 
unsatisfactory notice of three speci- 
mens of Calendarial oddities now be- 
fore me. 

The first is very rare, having been, 
I believe, carefully suppressed by those 
whom it specially offended,—the Ro- 
man Catholics. Its title is as follows: 


‘‘The Protestant Almanack for the 
year, from the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ 1669, our deliverance from Popery 
by Queen Eliz. 110. Being the first after 
Bissextile or Leap-year. Wherein the 
Bloody Aspects, Fatal Oppositions, and 
Pernicious Conjunctions of the Papacy, 
against the Lord Christ, and the Lord’s 
Anointed, are described. With the change 
of the Moon, the rising and setting of the 
Sun, and other useful additions, as Fairs, 
Eclipses, &c. Calculated according to 
art, for the meridian of Babylon, where 
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the Pope is elevated ninety degrees above 
all Reason, Right, and Religion, above 
Kings, Canons, Conscience, and Every 
Thing that is called God, 2 Thess. 2. 
And may, without sensible error, indiffer- 
ently serve the whole Papacy. By Philo- 
protest, a well-willer to the Mathema- 
ticks. Cambridge: Printed for Informa- 
tion of Protestants, anno 1669."’ 


After the title and list of Terms there 
ensues an Epistle Dedicatory ‘“‘ for the 
ever honoured B.S. Esquire,” con- 
sisting of 10 pages. Then the “ Je- 
suites Coat of Arms,” per pale, a bow 
and arrow Proper, with these lines : 
Arcum Nola dedit; dedit his La Flecha Sagit- 


am ; 
Illis quis nervum, quem mercure dabit ? 
Nola to them did give a bow, 
La Fleche a dart did bring ; 
But who upon them will bestow 
What they deserve, a string ? 


Then comes ‘‘ A New and Infallible 
Dyal to find the true Hour of the Day, 
when the Sun shines bright,” repre- 
senting a priest pendant from a gib~ 
bet, with ‘‘the use and explanation 
of the following Solar Dyal : 

“Take a Jesuite, hang him upon an 
approved gibbet (but be sure you snickle 
him fast, or else he will slip the knot by 
some equivocation). Let him hang in a 
perpendicular line without motion; then 
turn him gingerly towards the Sun, with 
his mouth open; and observe’ where the 
shadow of his Roman nose falls upon the 
hour lines, and then you will see the true 
time of the day in England. 

‘Note, This Dyal will serve any eleva- 
tion. 

Ow. Epigr. 
Si tuus ad Solem statuatur nasus hiante 


Ore ; bene Ostendes Dentibus Hora quota 
est. 


Nach month is illustrated by a se- 
ries of Popish cruelties, pride and 
usurpations, miracles, treacheries, 
equivocations, whoredoms, principles, 
implicit faith and blind obedience, lies 
and slanders, venial sins, saints and 
martyrs. 

_ To the preceding is added a sepa- 
rate work, entitled ‘‘ Speculum Pa- 
pismi; or, a Looking-Glass for Papists, 
wherein they may see their own sweet 
faces; being the Second Part of the 
Protestant Almanack for this year 
1669.” It contains ‘‘ a short Chro- 
nology of papal usurpations, tyrannies, 
and cruelties,” to the year 1669 ;—a 
**Scheme of the varieties of popish tor- 
tures ;”—and a ‘Catalogue of some 
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of the most eminent marts and fairs 
kept in the Popedome.”’ In the latter 
we find— 

‘March 25, being Lady Day, new 
stile, a most famous fair is kept at Halle 
in Brabant, which is the common empory 
for these staple commodities following : 

“1. The breeches of Joseph, without 
kelt or guard ; they are something sleepy, 
it’s confest, for they have not had a good 
nap these 1600 years: but you may have 
them pretty cheap, because they are some- 
thing grown out of fashion. 

“2, A pair of slippers, the same that 
Christ wore, and yet they look as fresh 
as if they were newly rubbed off the last. 
They are famous for curing the gout ; if, 
therefore, any have that distemper in 
their great toes, it will be worth the 
while to travel thither, especially if they 
be half-way there already.” 


With many similar entries. 


The next Almanac is the ‘‘ Kalen- 
darium Catholicum for the year 1686. 
—Tristitia vestra vertetur in gaudium, 
Alleluia.” It is not a Rowland to the 
Protestants’ Oliver ; but a simple ‘‘ en- 
during and patient” performance. First 
comes the ‘‘ Holidays of Obligation,” 
then the Calendar; then the ‘‘ Holy- 
days Expounded,”’ and next a ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of the Lords, Knights, and Gen- 
tlemen (of the Catholick religion) 
that were slain in the late war, in de- 
fence of their King and country.” 
The names of those Catholics whose 
estates were sold by the Rump-Acts 
of 1651-52, and ‘‘ Memorable Obser- 
vations,”’ conclude the tract. 

The third is a 

“* Yea and Nay Almanack, for the peo- 
ple called by the men of the world Qua- 
kers. Containing many needfull and 
necessary observations from the first day 
of the first month, till the last day of the 
twelfth month. Being the Bissextile or 
Leaping Year. Calculated properly for 
the meridian of the Bulland Mouth with- 
in Aldersgate, and may indifferently serve 
for any other meeting-house what or where- 
soever. The very fourth edition. Lon- 
don, printed for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, 1680.”’ 

This Almanac is truly a very amus- 
ing production. The ‘‘ Second Part,” 
** London, printed by Anne Godbid, 
and John Playford, for the Company 
of Stationers, 1680,” is even scarcer 
than the former ; and contains a laugh- 
able account “‘of a very sad disaster 
that befell two wet friends, coming 
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home very late, in Gray’s-inn-lane.”— 
My time and space only allow me to 
transcribe the following ‘‘ Enthusiasms 
on the Twelfth Month” (February) 
from the ‘‘ Yea and Nay Almanack,” 


‘‘The stars do predict that all those 
who are troubled with agues will prove 
Quakers, and that about the 14 day many 
shall fall into love, even as a fly falls into 
ahony-pot; this shallamaze many ffriends, 
and make them believe that marriage is a 
sweet thing, but lighting on an untoward 
sister, it proves as bitter as gall, or the 
herb called wormwood; therefore, Friends, 
have a care of marrying a shrew, nay, 
rather than yoak your selves to such a 
one, better doe as the men of the world 
doe on the 23 and 24 dayes of this month, 
eat pan-cakes and fritters, for they are 
more comfortable to the belly, then mar- 
rying a shrew is comfortable to the heart. 
Men talk very much of honesty, but be- 
cause they use but little, we do not think 
they mean as they say. Let not the great- 
bellied Sistern now long for strawberries 
or cherries, for I assure ye they are very 
hard to come by; money also will be 
hard to come by; and when you have it, 
if you have not the more care, as slippery 
to hold as a wet eel by the tail. If you 
hear now of some old men getting young 
females with child, think it not strange; 
but impute it to the cock-broth eaten by 
them, made of the carcasses of those 
fowls unmercifully slaughtered by the 
boys on the 23 and 24 days of this 
month.”’ 


Should the above prove anyways 
interesting, 1 shall be happy to com- 
municate whatever, either on this or 
other literary antiquities, may chance 
to fall under my notice. 


Yours, &. W.B.D.D.Turnsutu. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 8. 


‘* NEQUE Scriptor est ullus,” says 
Professor Wyttenbach, ‘‘ex tota an- 
tiquitate erudita, Cicerone prestantior, 
neque ex omnibus iis viris, qui post 
restituta bonarum literarum studia, in 
eo expoliendo emendandoque operam 
posuerunt suam, quisquam anteferri 
debet Joanni Aug. Ernesto.”” Now, 
if we may be permitted to adopt the 
method of expression used in the above 
paragraph, we should say, that of alt 
writers who have treated on the sub- 
ject of Trees and Plants, none have 
equalled Mr. Loudon in copiousness 
of information, in variety of materials, 
in accuracy of detail, in the unwearied 
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industry of collecting, and in the ju- 
dicious arrangement and disposition 
of the different branches of his sub- 
ject. His book is indeed a xrnpov és 
dec: a most valuable repository, which 
never can be superseded, and which 
is richly deserving the highest public 
encouragement. It has been to him 
truly a ‘‘ labour of love,” pursued with 
a zeal and energy which may be said 
to have ensured its excellence. We 
have consulted it repeatedly and care- 
fully, and always came away, like the 
bee, ‘‘ apis matin more,” laden with 
the honey of our research. But here 
we are obliged to close our language 
of praise; nor can we extend, like the 
Professor, our commendation from the 
author to his critic and commentator. 
We aliude, Mr. Urban, to the article 
in the last Quarterly Review (No. 
Lxxiv. Art. ii.) of which the ‘ Arbo- 
retum’ forms the subject: yet there 
is a value attached to it, which 
may be estimated by those industrious 
and enlightened gentlemen who live 
by the weekly and monthly profits of 
their pen, viz. because it exhibits, most 
clearly and satisfactorily, how a re- 
viewer can discuss the merits of a 
work without any further knowledge 
of his subject than what he derives 
from the work itself. We have heard 
this article attributed to one of the 
leading hands of the Review: but we 
cannot believe that anything so utterly 
superficial, flimsy, and barren of all in- 
formation, could come from one of the 
leaders of the learned phalanx, BovAn- 
dopov a@vdpa. Whoever he is, we ad- 
vise Mr. Murray for the future to se- 
lect some other writer on Dendrology ; 
and we now proceed to point out a few 
of those blunders and mistakes which 
he is sure to make whenever he is rash 
enough to drop Mr. Loudon’s hand, and 
attempt to guide himself through the 
* Caligantem nigra formidine lucum.”’ 

1. ‘The trees which produce those 
lovely tints of scarlet and gold of 
which travellers tell us, are all to be 
obtained at moderate cost in every nur- 
sery; and that they will thrive per- 
fectly in this country, Fonthill and 
White Knights bear ample testimony.” 
What trees does the Reviewer allude 
to?—We presume, to the American 
oaks and maples. Does he mean 
that all the American oaks are to be 
procured at every nursery? If so, he 


is in egregious error. Or at some nur- 
series? Even then he is wrong. There 
are very few American oaks that can 
be perfectly naturalised to the climate 
of England: the few that are, scarce- 
ly outlive a century; as may be 
seen by the decaying specimens at 
Pains Hill and Parson’s Cross : the most 
desirable are the Quercus rubra, Quer- 
cus tinctoria, Q. aquatica, Q. phellos. 
The best collection in England is at 
Henham, the seat of the Ear! of Strad- 
broke. The late Earl bought every 
species and variety introduced by Mr. 
Lyons about twenty years since, that 
would bear the climate of our island, 
and they have now grown into hand- 
some trees. The best specimen of the 
“‘Tinctoria ”’ is at Cashiobury; of the 
“‘Phellos”’ at Parson’s Cross and 
Pepperharrow. The “ Rubra” and 
** Aquatica” are too common to par- 
ticularise. So far from every nursery 
having rich collections of American 
oaks, none but the commoner sorts are 
to be obtained; further, White Knights 
is not rich in its oaks; so that the 
Reviewer has crowded as much error 
into one short sentence, as it would 
well give room for. 

2. “The Abies of the Romans 
was the Silver Fir; and the Fagus 
the Sweet Chesnut.” We have very 
great doubts on the subject; and we 
may ask the Reviewer this question :— 
If Fagus was the Sweet Chesnut, what 
was the Latin appellation of the Beech? 
The description which Pliny gives of 
the ‘ Fagus’ agrees with the Beech and 
not with the Chesnut :—‘‘ Fagi glans 
nuclei similis, triangula cute includi- 
tur. Folium tenue ac levissimum, populo 
simile.”” But there is no doubt that the 
Latin Fagus is derived from the Greek 
gnyos. Now Eustathius (Il. 5.) says, 
gnyos, 7 Spis eyerae mapa rd payeiv. 
‘* The oak is called pyyds, from the fruit 
being eaten ;” and the Gloss give pn- 
yos, fagus, wsculus; and Pliny, in the 
following passage, seems to allude to 
the three different species of oaks,— 
the Asculus, the Ilex, and the Quer- 
cus. ‘‘Glans fayea suem hilarem 
facit ; Ilignua suem angustam ; querna, 
diffusam.”’ Ovid has in the Fasti, 
lib. iv. 656, ‘‘ Bis sua faginia tempora 
fronde premit.” Here the idea of 
chesnut-leaves must be excluded ; and, 
probably, the poet alluded to the oaken 
wreath, 
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The subject is not without its diffi- 
culty; but we are inclined to think 
that the term ‘fagus,’ which is the 
Greek nyos, was used with consider- 
able latitude of meaning, and included 
the beech, chesnut, and a species of oak 
—all of them bearing fruits. The word 
‘ glans’ was in a similar manner used, 
*‘sub sua significatione, inquit Caius 
juriconsultus, omnes fructus continet ;’’ 
but it had also a more confined and 
appropriate meaning when it desig- 
nated the fruit of the Quercus, Ro- 
bur, Aisculus, Fagus, Cerrus, Ilex, 
and Suber. It also included “‘ Fructus, 
Castanee Arboris.”” We have only 
further to observe, that Columella, 
speaking of the chesnut, uses the term 
* Castanea,’ lib. iv. c. 33. ‘* Castanea 
Roboribus proxima est, et ideo stabili- 
endis vineis habilis.’”” Upon the whole, 
then, we think that the term fagus, 
like glans, was sometimes used in an 
extensive signification, including the 
Chesnut, and Beech, and Oak, the 
‘ Arbores glandiferz ;’ but in its more 
limited sense it was the name of the 
Beech, as Castanea was of the Chesnut, 
and Robur of the Oak. But, as we 
said before, if the Reviewer means to 
exclude the Beech from coming under 
the term Fagus, it rests with him to 
point out tous what was its Latin ap- 
pellation—and in this we cannot help 
him. The passage in Cesar is per- 
plexing ; but it is not fo be got over as 
the Reviewer attempts. The Beech is 
a short-lived tree, and it does not 
necessarily follow that Cesar saw 
beeches in Xent two thousand years 
ago. He may have used the word ‘ fa- 
gus’ as Theophrastus is supposed to 
do, for the ‘ Aésculus,’ that bears the 
sweet edible acorn, which oak we have 
not. Theophrastus says, yAvxuxoraros 
éxapros tis dnyod; and we think it 
probable that Cesar alluded neither to 
the Beech nor the Chesnut, but to the 
Aisculus with its sweet edible acorns. 

3. “* We read (in Ireland) of Portugal 
Laurels from 30 to 40 feet high, while 
in English gardens they are seldom 
above 10 feet, nay, rarely attain even 
that height!” Proh pudor! If the 
Reviewer will put himself into the 
stage-coach and visit the Portugal 
laurels at the priory of St. Osyth in 
Essex ; those at the passage at Stutton, 
where is one, we believe, more than 
300 feet round, and those at Hevening- 
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ham Hall, Suffolk, he will find some 
equalling or excelling the specimens in 
Ireland ; but, if he is a Cockney, we 
recommend him to one at the ex- 
tremity of the new garden attached 
to Pope’s Villa, by the late possessor 
at Twickenham. 

4. ‘‘Rhododendrons here seldom 
seen above five feet.” These extraor- 
dinary assertions, made in such a dash- 
ing and peremptory manner, perfectly 
astonish us; is the Reviewer himself 
deceived, or is he laughing at his rea- 
ders? Did he never hear of the Rho- 
dodendrons at Cuffnells? did he ever 
see that long and noble mass of them at 
Tottenham Park, in Wiltshire, above 
twelve feet high, and growing in the 
highest luxuriance? The fact is, that 
these plants delight in a soft, damp, 
moist atmosphere; and in our south- 
western counties, from Hampshire to 
Cornwall, would, if properly cultivated, 
equal any that the similar climate of 
Ireland could produce. At Muswell- 
hill there are some magnificent Rho- 
dodendrons growing in a strong tena- 
cious clay. 

5. A “ Yucca in England is seldom 
above five feet high, and dies as soon 
as it has flowered!!!” Let not our 
readers give one grain of belief to this 
portentous, pudendous assertion. We 
have seen a Yucca in England (we 
believe Mr. Loudon has described one 
in his Gardener’s Magazine) more 
than twice this height, and, moreover, 
the Yucca does not die after flowering. 
It is true that the Yucca, filamentosa 
loses some of its leaves, but they soon 
spring out again; but{the Yucca glo- 
riosa, &c. flowers annually without im- 
pairing its strength, or shortening its 
life. 

6. “Tree Peony in our gardens 
seldom run more than three or four 
feet high.”” We have two plants of this 
description in our garden, planted 
about fifteen years, both more than 
six feet high. 

7. On the Caper, the author does 
not mention that this plant long grew 
beneath the garden-wall of what was 
a large ladies’ boarding-school at Ken- 
sington; and if it is dead, it is buta 
short time since: it was planted by a 
friend of old Bradley, the writer on 
gardening. The Caper is also grown 
in the Apothecaries Garden at Chelsea 
with a slight glass protection in winter, 
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8. Mr. Loudon is mistaken when 
he says, the term Locust-Tree, for the 
Pseudo-Acacia, was almost unknown 
in England, before Cobbet’s time; the 
fact is, the tree is called the Locust 
and not the Acacia, by Bartram and 
all our old American travellers. 

9. The Reviewer should have men- 
tioned, under the subject of the Eri- 
cacetum, that the park at Dropmore 
is sown with the Rhododendron, which 
is protected by the Fern in winter, 
and when that dies away in the spring, 
the plants spring up into sight covered 
with blossom; he is also wrong in 
saying that the ‘‘ undergrowth of the 
woods at High Clerc is composed 
almost entirely of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas :” it is only in a confined 
space, round the margin of the lake. 
The plants at Ken-wood are not ex- 
tensive ; and the soil at the Duchess 
of Gloucester’s, at Bagshot, is too 
light for these plants, which suffer 
there extremely in a hot summer. He 
should have mentioned the more fa- 
vourable soil of the contiguous garden 
at Knap-hill. 

10. ‘‘ Lord Byron hits Mr. Bowles 
hard, by showing that Pope, dispa- 
raged by his editor as destitute of all 
real love of nature, gave the great 
blow to the formal school of garden- 
ing by a paper in the Guardian.” This 
paper is No. 173, and its attack is di- 
rected against what is called the to- 
piary work in gardens; cutting yew, 
box, and other flexible evergreens 
into grotesque shapes of animals, &c. 
but far from Pope having imbibed the 
true picturesque feeling in gardening, 
in the same paper he recommends 
Homer’s ‘‘ Garden of Alcinous”’ as the 
best model for imitation. As far as 
we recollect, what called out Mr. 
Bowles’s animadversion on Pope’s 
taste, was the poet’s ambition of hav- 
ing some joints of the Giant’s Causeway 
on his lawn, and two wooden swans, sup- 
ported on wires, and appearing to be 
Sying to the Thames. We think this 
might justly alarm any lover of the 
picturesque; however, to settle this 
controversy, we shall observe that a 
plan of Pope’s garden was published 
by Serle, his gardener, and there his 
taste may be seen exemplified. The 
highest praise he ever received on this 
head was from Horace Walpole in a 
letter to Horace Mann, who speaks of 
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Pope’s taste having, in a very confined 
space, formed ‘“‘ three of the most de- 
licious little lawns that the eye of 
man ever rested on,” or words (for we 
have not the book by us) to that ef- 
fect. We have no hesitation in de- 
claring it to be our opinion that Mr. 
Hamilton at Paine’s-hill, and Mr. 
Southcote at Woburn farm, gave the 
first and earliest specimens of pic- 
turesque gardening. Compare Mr. 
Whately’s description of Paine’s-hill 
with Pope’s paper in the Guardian, 
and the immense progress of the art 
in the space of 30 or 40 years will be 
distinctly seen, aud acknowledged. 

11. “Very few instances exist in 
England of old white Mulberries, 
though it is only on the leaves of that 
species that the silk worm can be fed 
advantageously.”” The white Mul- 
berry is too tender for the general cli- 
mate of England, and soon begins to 
canker and get out of health. These 
trees are not much to be met with, ex- 
cept a few in Switzerland, north of 
Lyons ; where the avenue commences 
from the gate leading to Chamberry, 
and after that, they are common; 
whether those planted by govern- 
ment a few years since, in the south 
of Ireland, have succeeded, we do not 
know. 

12. The Reviewer, speaking of Pine- 
tums, says “‘ the first in every respect, 
unquestionably is that of Lady Gren- 
ville at Dropmore.”” We do not 
think so; we have before us a Cata- 
logue of the Dropmore Pines, and 
those of Sir Charles Monck, at Belsey 
Castle, and we see little difference in 
the respective lists. If the Reviewer 
had said, ‘‘ that Lady Grenville’s col- 
lection was as copious as any, and 
had the advantage in point of of 
all,” he would have spoken with a 
precision more worthy of our atten- 
tion. 

13. Speaking of the severity of last 
winter, the Reviewer says, “‘ large Ar- 
butuses, twelve or fourteen feet high, 
were almost every where killed to the 
ground, and in many places entirely 
destroyed.” This is rather a cockney 
view of the subject, and applies chiefly 
to the close sheltered gardens near 
London. We have above fifty of these 
plants scattered about our garden, not 
one of which was killed, and only a few 
injured; at White Knights, the more 
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tender “‘ Arbutus Andrachne”’ was not 
in the least hurt. ‘‘ Many of the de- 
ciduous trees,”’ he adds, ‘‘ have sprung 
up from the roots, but the Sweet 
Bay appears to have been generally de- 
stroyed.” To this we observe that 
every ‘‘ Sweet Bay” in our garden that 
was killed to the ground, has shot up 
during the summer to the height of 
two feet or more; and that within a 
field or two of where we are now writ- 
ing, stands a gigantic Bay (the sole re- 
toains of an old dismantled garden) 
more than a foot and a half in cir- 
cumference, which stood the winter 
with hardly a soil on its green and 
beautiful foliage. All gardens in val- 
leys, in low moist places, as on the 
banks of the Thames, suffered; while 
those, like Lord Shrewsbury’s at 
Alton Towers, and Mr. Beckford’s on 
Lansdown Hills, escaped; but to this 
general rule there were many excep- 
tions. 

14. ‘‘The Deodar Cedar, &c. ap- 
pears to have borne the cold remark- 
ably well.””’ We doubt this, for, as 
far as we have seen them, they looked 
black, and suffered in their foliage ; 
besides, a very fine thriving tree of 
this kind was entirely killed by the 
cold of last winter at Mr. Labouchere’s 
near Chelmsford. The Stone Pines 
(Pinus Pinea) suffered extremely. 

15. The Reviewer says, ‘‘that the 
Araucaria Imbricata or Chili Pine, at 
Dropmore, has been scarcely injured 
by the winter;” we thought other- 
wise ; at any rate, we understood from 
the gardener, that, like the still finer 
specimen at Kew, it was always pro- 
tected during the winter. We now 
must withdraw our hand, agreeing 
with the author of the article in the 
Quarterly, ‘‘that it is much to be 
lamented that travellers (lege re- 
viewers) are so frequently ignorant of 
botany ;”” we have only to add, that 
at p. 352, there is a very flippant 
attack on a statement made by Mr. 
Jesse on Herne’s Oak, which he has 
proved to be erroneous; we have great 
pleasure in closing our paper with 
that gentleman’s statement. 

Yours, &c. Sytvarum AmaTor. 


“Sir,—In the last number of the 
Quarterly Review there is an urticle on 
Mr. Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum, 


in which a statement of mine respecting 
the identity of Herne’s Oak is called in 
question. There are so many agreeable 
associations connected with this cele- 
brated tree, and it is so mixed up with 
everything that makes Windsor interest- 
ing to its numerous visitors, that I feel 
I am doing a little public kindness in en- 
deavouring to prove that one of the last 
of our Shakspearian relics may still be 
seen. 

‘* Many, like myself, are fond of stroll- 
ing along the Elizabethan walk of the 
Little Park on a fine summer’s evening, 
while, perhaps, the last faint streaks of 
a setting sun are resting on the Castle 
towers, and glimmering amongst the 
branches of the fine avenues, indulging 
their imagination with the comic scenes 
of the Merry Wives, and resting with 
interest and complacency on the spot 
where they are supposed to have taken 
place. To those who partake of this en- 
thusiasm the statement in the Quarterly 
Review, to which I have referred, would 
destroy much of the interest which at- 
taches itself to Windsor, if it remained 
uncontradicted. I will now endeavour to 
prove that the statement in question is 
entirely erroneous, and that the admirers 
of Shakspeare may still see the tree which 
he has immortalized. 

‘In speaking of oaks, the Quarterly 
Reviewer remarks as follows :—‘ Among 
his anecdotes of celebrated English oaks, 
we were surprised to find Mr. Loudon 
adopting (at least so we understand him) 
an apocryphal story about Herne’s Oak, 
given in the lively page of Mr. Jesse’s 
Gleanings. That gentleman, if he had 
taken any trouble, might have ascertained 
that the tree in question was cut down 
one morning, by order of King George 
IIT., when in a state of great, but tran- 
sient, excitement: the circumstance caused 
much regret and astonishment at the time, 
and was commented on in the newspapers. 
The oak which Mr. Jesse would decorate 
with: Shaksperian honours stands at a 
considerable distance from the real Simon 
Pure. Every old woman in Windsor 
knows all about the facts.’ 

‘*T do not intend to dwell on the spirit 
of contradiction, to say the least of it, 
in which this passage was written, but will 
proceed to facts. 

‘The story to which the Quarterly Re- 
viewer refers, of a tree having been cut 
down by order of George III. ‘ when in 
a state of great, but transient excite- 
ment,’ is well known, and was often re- 
peated by his late Majesty George IV. ; 
who, however, always added, ‘that tree 
was supposed to have been Herne’s Oak, 
but it was not.’ There is no occasion to 
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go into the particulars of this story, as, 
luckily for my argument, the person is 
still alive who heard the order given by 
George III. to fell a tree in the Little 
Park, about which some angry words had 
passed with the Prince of Wales, and he 
assures me that the tree was an elm. I 
do not feel myself at liberty to mention 
his name, but he informs me that the 
tree stood near the Castle, that it was cut 
down early one morning, and he points 
out the spot where it grew. The whole 
character, however, of George III. would 
of itself be a sufficient guarantee that 
Herne’s Oak was not cut down by his 
order. He always took a pride and plea- 
sure in pointing it out to his attendants 
whenever he passed near it, and that tree 
was the one whose identity I am now ad- 
vocating. It may also be doubted whe- 
ther any monarch would venture to incur 
the odium and unpopularity of felling such 
a tree as Herne’s Oak. 

‘* Soon after the circumstance referred 
to took place, three large old oak trees 
were blown down in a gale of wind in the 
Little Park, and one of them was sup- 
posed by persons who probably took little 
trouble to inquire into the real facts of 
the case, to have been Herne’s Oak. This 
windfall was cut up into small pieces and 
sold to carpenters and cabinet-makers in 
the neighbourhood, who found it very 
profitable in calling the articles they made 
a part of Herne’s Oak, and disposing of 
them as Shaksperian reliquis. These cir- 
cumstances combined might probably give 
rise to a report in the newspapers of the 
day that Herne’s Oak was no longer in 
existence. It would, however, have been 
a kind actif the reviewer of the Quarterly 
had informed the public in what year and 
at what date the particulars he mentions 
are to be found in the newspapers he re- 
fers to. 

‘* To set the matter at rest, however, I 
will now repeat the substance of some in- 
formation given to me relative to Herne’s 
Oak by Mr. Ingall, the present respecta- 
ble bailiff and manager of Windsor Home 
Park. He states that he was appointed 
to that situation by George III. about 40 
years ago. On receiving his appointment 
he was directed to attend upon the King 
at the Castle, and on arriving there he 
found his Majesty with ‘ the old Lord 
Winchelsea.’ After a little delay, the 
King set off to walk in the park, attended 
by Lord Winchelsea, and Mr. Ingall was 
desired to follow them. Nothing was 
said to him until the King stopped oppo- 
site an oak tree. He then turned to 
Mr. Ingall and said, ‘I brought you here 
to point out this tree to you. I commit 
it to your especial charge, and take care 

Gent, Mac. Vor. XI. 
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that no damage is ever done to it. I had 
rather that every tree in the Park should 
be cut down than that this tree should be 
hurt. This is Herne’s Oak.’ Mr. In- 
gall added, that this was the tree still 
standing near Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, 
and is the same tree which I have men- 
tioned and given a sketch of in my Glean- 
ings in Natural History. Sapless and 
leafless it certainly is, and its rugged bark 
has all disappeared, 

‘Its boughs are moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with grey antiquity ;’ 
but there it stands, and long may it do 
so, an object of interest to every admirer 
of our immortal Bard. In this state it 
has been, probably, long before the recol- 
lection of the oldest person living. Its 
trunk appears, however, sound, like a 
piece of ship-timber, and it has always 
been protected by a strong fence round 
it—a proof of the care which has been 
taken of the tree, and of the interest 
which is attached to it. 

‘« Having stated the above fact, I may 
add, that George ILI. was perfectly in- 
capable of the duplicity of having pointed 
out a tree to Mr. Ingall as Herne’s Oak, if 
he had previously ordered the real Herne’s 
Oak, ‘the Simon Pure,’ to be cut down. 
I have also the authority of one of the 
members of the present, Royal Family for 
stating, that George III. always mentioned 
the tree now standing as Herne’s Oak. 

King William II]. was a great planter 
of avenues, and to him we are indebted for 
those in Hampton Court and Bushy Parks, 
and also those at Windsor. All these have 
been made in a straight line, with the ex- 
ception of one in the Home Park, which 
diverges a little, so as to take in Herne’s 
Oak as a part of the avenue—a proof, at 
least, that William 111. preferred distort- 
ing his avenue to cutting down the tree 
in order to make way for it in a direct 
line, affording another instance of the 
care taken of this tree 150 years ago. 

“IT might multiply proofs as to the 
identity of this interesting tree, were it 
necessary todo so. The Reviewer of the 
Quarterly refers me to the old women of 
Windsor. I will only add, that had that 
gentleman taken the same trouble that I 
have done to ascertain from these de- 
scendants of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page 
which they considered to be the real 
Herne’s Oak, he would have been told 
that they had often danced round it in 
their younger days, ‘had couched in the 
pit hard by,’ and that it was still standing, 
although [white.’ 
‘A harden’d stump, bleach’d to a snowy 

‘* T am, Sir, yours, &c. 
‘« EpwarRD JESSE. 
‘* Hampton Court, Nov. 23, 1838." 
H 
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Mr. Urnnan, Oct. 31. 

UNDERSTANDING that your pages 
are open to receive stray facts of a 
literary nature, 1 venture to submit 
the following to you, in the hopes that 
you may consider it worth preserving 
for the use of students of Chaucer and 
lovers of our old poetry. Lately, in 
the Bodleian Library, I inquired into 
the manuscripts of Chaucer, with a 
view of seeing what possibility there 
was of materially correcting the text 
of his minor Poems—a work which 
has not as yet been attempted. There 
are three MSS. there ; each containing 
a good many of Chaucer’s smaller 
poems, with others of his successors, 
such as Lidgate. These are, Fairfax 
16., Bodl. 638., and Arch. Seld. B. 24. 
Perhaps there may be others, which 
escaped my notice; but what I wish 
to call your attention to is not a gene- 
ral account of the value of these MSS. 
but some remarkable variz lectiones. 


Cuckoo and Nightingale. 


In both Fairf. 16. and Arch, Seld. 
B. 24, the following stanza is found 
inserted between the 40th and 41st of 
the present editions : 

‘¢ With such a lorde wolde I never be, 

For he is blynde and may not se, 

And when he lyeth he not, ne when he 
fuyleth,* 

In this courte full selde trouthe avayleth, 

So dyverse and so wilful is he.’’ 


Instead of the 43rd, which runs 


us : 

‘ Methought than that he stert up anone, 
And glad was I that he was agone. 

And evermore the Cuckow as he flay 
Said, ‘ Farewell, farewell, Popingay ;’ 

As though he had scorned me alone.” 


we find two stanzas supplying an 
idea, without which the story, such as 
it is, is defective. This, then, is valu- 
able and worth noting : 

** Methoght then that I sterte out anone, 
And to the brokeI ran and gatte a stone, 
And at the Cuckow hertily I cast, 

And he for drede fiyed away ful fast, 

And glad was I when that he was gone. 
And evermore the Cuckow as he fley, 

He seyde, ‘ Farewel, farewel,. Papyngay.’ 


MSS. of Chaucer in the Bodleian Library. 
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As thogh he had scorned, thought me : 
But ay I hunted him fro tre to tre, 
Till he was fer al out of sight awey.’’ 


Both the MSS. which I have made 
notes of give this improvement, which 
must undoubtedly be the right reading; 
the third, I believe, agrees ; but I have 
not made any memorandum. 

The other fact which I have to men- 
tion, is not a true various reading, 
but a false one, of a rather extraordi- 
nary kind. The MS. mentioned above, 
Arch. Seld. B. 24., is of Scotch ori- 
gin: it contains the Troilus and Cre- 
seide; at the end of which is written 
a date of time and place, Edinburgh, 
1472. After this, among other of the 
smaller poems, is found the Assembly 
of Fowls, or Parliament of Birds. . To 
this poem the Scotch scribe or his em- 
ployer has thought proper to make a 
new conclusion of eleven stanzas, sup- 
planting thirteen of the common copy. 
They are put in after the 85th stanza, 
which ends properly with these two 
lines : 

‘¢ Thy kind is of so low wretchedness 
That what love is thou canst not se nor 
gess.”’ 


But in this MS. 


‘¢ So fare thou, and other mo that I know; 
Now sitt down, cherll, upon the rebald 
rowe.”’ 


From hence to the end is entirely dif- 
ferent; and I transcribe the whole, only 
premising that the MS. is very il- 
legible : 

* Orpes, orpes,t sires,’ sed the Cok, 
And gan to crowe as loud as he were wood : 
‘I have seven loves,’ said he, ‘ in my flok, 
And al are they, douteless, ryt of one 

brood, 

And 3it I durst lay wed my hat and hood, 
And I were absent fro thame hours x1. 

I shuld be cokwold of thame all sevyn.’ 


The Nightingale, with his noble notis 
newe, [Papingay, 
The Roddok, the Thresh, and als the 
Upon ther loves thei gan full sore rewe, 
And all thai said for sorowe welawaye, 
That er we schulde abide this wikked day, 
For to here thir loves thus defamyt, 
And, losinge ours(?), escape away un- 
blamyt. 





* The MS. Seld. gives better :— 


* Quhom he hurteth he not nie quhom he heleth,”” 
t To orp is explained by Jameson ¢o fret. 
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The Pacok, with his angell fethers bry', 

Ry‘ to nature he namyt the ry* way, 

And said, My sovereyne lady, ye us hight 

For to deliver us this samyn day, 

And here is nothing bot stryf, ya or nay, 

And thus on forse we moght forsoth 
hence wend, 

And of our causis make no goodly end. 


Bot as me think trewe into my wit, 

As throu recorde of 30r owen beheste, 

That all foulis that here abidis yit, 

Als well the moste in his degree as leste, 

That here to this assemble at 30r requeste 

Are comyn now to take 3or ordinance, 

What nedis 30w than to make more dis- 
taunce.* 


Bot lat the gentill Egle first begynne, 

As worthiest foul and most of dignitee, 
And by gud avise his lady wynne, 

And then let other after of lesse degree, 
And soon shall we herof an end see 

Of all the causis of our hider comyng, 
Than may we flee echone to our logeing.’ 


Nature bate on her lip and she smylit, 

And thot the Pacok had ry‘ wele ysaid, 

And his wordis were ry‘ well enfilit, 

And wonder wele she was therof afraid ; 

‘I wolde no longer,’ said she, ‘ ye be de- 
layd, 

Go to now ech foule and chese his chance, 


God graunt that love 3ow all in fere 
avaunce,’ 


The melodye that there was thame 
amangis, 

Quhan that thai schold chese ilke foule 
his make; [sangis, 

Sum piked him, sum proyned, sum song 

Evrich foule for his owne ladie’s sake, 

Ech foule his love there gan take, 

To love and serve alway from 3ere to 3ere, 

And never more to change his lady dear. 
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Quhan Nature saw that all was ry well 
done, 
And eche foule hath chosen hir his make ; 
Up she arose, without drede then anone, 
And grete solace sche began to make ; 
And thirwithall hir leave then gan sche 
take, [sent, 
And all the foules that there were pre- 
What weye sche passit tok I no tent. 


The foulis flawe away, as they were 
wilde, 

By two and two, and not by one allone; 

Sum flaw to forest, and als sum flawe to 
feild, 

And in a thrawe there was not levit one, 

Of grete and smalle, bot all were forth 
gone, 

Sauf anely an owle that hie gan yout,f 

Was levit behind than of all that rout. 


I walkit homewards all in full grete 
thot, [went, 

Quhan this said assemblee was all furth 

That convocation forgat I not; 

I studyit aye on it in my entent, 

Till my wittis almost therewith were 
schent, 

Till at the last, trewly as God it wolde, 

My old boke againe I gan beholde. 


Ffor out of old feildis as men seie, 
Comys all this new corn fro yere to yere, 
And out of old books, who thame viseie,t 
— all this new science that men now 
ere; 
Thus beginnis and endis this mattere, 
The life so short, the craft so long to lere, 
To full connyng I cannot cum, suppose I 
rede all yere. 


Here endis the Parliament of foules, 
Q‘ Galfride Chaucere. 


Yours, &c. H. H. 


POETRY. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, RECTOR OF BARHAM, 
ON HIS BRIDGEWATER TREATISE.§ 


Nor for its learning, venerated Sir, 

As men call learning, do I so prefer 
Thy interesting Treatise, late put forth, 
But for its far superior pious worth. 





* Dissension. Jamieson’s Dictionary. 


t Hoot. Jameson’s Dictionary. 


t A law word—to visit, to examine accurately Jamieson’s Dictionary. 

§ These lines, by the Rev. Robert Francis Walker, translator ofa ‘‘ Memoir of the 
Life and Writings of that wise and good man John Albert Bengel,’’ were lately sent 
to the Rev. William Kirby, with the following letter from the Rev. James Tate, 











On Mr. Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise. 


Though plentifully stored with gems of mind, 
Such as delight the many of mankind, 

It yiclds a warmer and more genial glow, 

Which speaks thy heart above the things below ; 
Speaks to this heart of mine, that loves the man 
Who, in ¢hy spirit, undertakes to scan 

Creation’s works for the Creator’s name, 

Not for mere science, or a scholar’s fame. 

Thus, in thy book, I recognition view 

Of rev’rence to the Holy Scriptures due ;— 

These hast thou claim’d as man’s best guide to see 
The wisdom, goodness, pow’r of Deity ; 

These as the nucleus of nature’s light, 

The key to knowledge of the things of sight. 
’Twas thus thy genius could rise and swell, 

’Twas thus thou learn’dst of God to write so well. 
And shall not works like thine thy name adorn? 
They “follow ” thee, that thousands yet unborn 
May seek the track those works shall leave behind, 
And see more clearly the Almighty mind ; 

May through deep waters trace the paths of God, 
And read his name on rocks thy feet have trod ; 
May read it ’lumined by those Bethlehem rays 
That kindled heretofore thy prayer and praise. 
Champion of wisdom! in her lovelier form, 

Not as she shakes the mountains, rules the storm, 
Wings the dread lightning, balances with death 
Earth’s living hosts, supplies new life and breath ; 
Nor only as she tells how much is spared 

To thankless man of what, unfall’n, he shared :— 
Well hast thou pleaded truths like these, and more ; 
But better still, has taught us to explore 





Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Such testimonials being most gratifying to his 
family, were printed with the leave of their authors, for private circulation only. 
A copy of them having come into our possession, we are happy to have the power of 
placing them upon more enduring record. Mr. Tate’s letter is as follows: 


“ Revd. Sir, ‘* Hutton, by Brentwood, July 21, 1838. 

‘« The best excuse in my power to make for thus intruding, unknown, upon your 
leisure, is to tell briefly and plainly the cause which led to it. 

‘*One day last week I was engaged in reading with great interest your Bridgewater 
Treatise ; and having been much delighted with the just censure so ably and acutely 
passed on La Place and Lamarck, in the prefatory pages, I was endeavouring to 
recollect also, without books, what I had once read of Paley’s remarks in refutation 
of similar atheism, speciously spun out by Darwin. Just at the time when employed 
in such thoughts, a very pious, learned, and altogether excellent clergyman, having 
been at a clerical meeting in this neighbourhood, (Mr. Walker, of Purleigh, near Mal- 
den,) called here at the Rectory ; and to him, amongst other things, I told what had 
recently been the subject of my meditations, and how much I was deeply gratified 
with those pages in particular here alluded to.—Mr. Walker immediately exclaimed 
that he, too, had experienced the same impressions, and told me that he had embodied 
his feelings in verse, expressive of gratitude and admiration generally on account of 
the spirit which had guided your pen. ‘If,’ said he, ‘ poetry be, according to 
Lavater, language of the heart, then my verses may be so called.’ 

‘*The impulse of my mind at the moment was to declare, that, as the best reward of 
an author lay in the approbation of congenial and approving readers, he should send 
to you his verses testimonial ; nay more, if he disliked the task, I would undertake to 
do it for him. Such is my story; and here are his verses. 


“ Believe me, Rev. Sir, with the truest respect, 


* To the Rev. William Kirby. ‘* Faithfully yours, James Tate.” 
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The Bible, heav’nly wisdom’s choicest mine, 
Teeming with wealth exhaustless and divine ; 

A field of treasure for the mind and heart— 

Oh! how more rich than nature, science, art. 
Here would’st thou show us how by thought to gain 
Truths without which our other thoughts are vain, 
But graced with which, “fair science,” truly fair, 
Not vainly pants for her own native air, 

Springs into life immortal, lives indeed ; 

Borrows from Heavy’n all help for time of need ; 
Lures to a fount where mortals thirst no more; 
Points to a realm for souls in spirit poor, 

Where smiles a home to faith’s far-seeing eyes, 
Not made with hands, eternal in the skies ! 

Be strong, dear Sir, meanwhile to rise or fall, 

‘* The way, the truth, the life’”’—thy all in all. 
May but His spirit in our hearts abide, 

Rend’ring His word our comfort, strength, and guide ; 
So shall we soon, from sin’s decreasing load, 

Rise to full likeness of th’ incarnate God; 

Nor longer darkly, as in mirrors, here, 

Shall see Him as He is for ever, ever near. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris.* 


THE Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris contains, without any doubt, the richest 
collection of manuscripts in Europe, and, perhaps, on the whole, has generally 
done more service hitherto to the cause of letters than any other. We found 
this latter opinion on the extensive contributions which have been made from 
its stores to the purifying our printed texts of classical authors, and to such 
works as the Notices des Manuscrits, the Histoire Litteraire de France, &c. In 
its internal arrangements, we think, at the present day, there is room for im- 
provement ; and, in spite of all that has been said of our own great national 
collection, the British Museum, the general reader has much greater facility in 
the Jatter in finding MSS. and sometimes in using them, than in the Royal 
Library in France. However, in both instances, the want of a knowledge of 
their contents is less felt by those who are in the constant habit of consulting 
them, than by those who have seldom an opportunity of going there, and yet 
who, by their studies,and pursuits, would often be able to use them to more 
advantage than those by whom they are better known. In this manner, a 
good and detailed catalogue of their contents becomes an invaluable acquisition 
to a private library. For our own part, we are entirely in favour of the publi- 
cation of such catalogues in separate divisions, according to the general subjects 
of the MSS. because by this measure people may purchase at a more moderate 
expense that part only which is interesting to them. Thus M. Paulin Paris 
turned his attention at present only tothe publication of the French manuscripts 
contained in the Royal Library. So Dr. Endlicher of Vienna has recently 
published in a very portable volume the catalogue of the Philological manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library ; a book, by the way, which we would instance as the 
most perfect specimen of a good catalogue that we have ever seen. 





. * Les Manuscrits Francois de la Bibliothéque du Roi . . . Par M. Paulin Paris. 
Tom. I. et II. Formats in-folio maximo et in-folio magno. @vo. Paris, Techener, 
London, Pickering, 1836—1838. 

Inventaire ou Catalogue des livres de l’ancienne Bibliothéque du Louvre, fait en 
l'année 1373, par Gilles Mallet, garde de la dite Bibliothéque. 8vo. Paris, 1836. 
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The foundation of the present Bibliothéque du Roi was laid chiefly in the 
sixteenth century. Some of its most splendid volumes came from the collec- 
tion made at Bruges by the magnificent Louis Seigneur de la Gruthuyse, who 
during a long life employed, at a vast expense, most of the distinguished 
artists of his time in illuminating and writing manuscripts for his cabinet. 
Various gifts and purchases increased it during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; but it is to the reign of Louis XIV. and to the administration of the 
famous Colbert, that it owes its first great extension. That minister not only’ 
caused great acquisitions to be made, but he employed distinguished scholars, 
such as Baluze, Doat, &c. to make exact copies of the most important pieces 
in the archives of the distant departments, which were all lodged in this grand 


depét. 


‘‘ This great man had an extraordinary 
passion for collections of books. With 
the object of making a great improvement 
in the collection of the King, he had, in 
1656, caused his brother Nicholas Colbert 
to be nominated to the place of Librarian, 
vacant by the death of the two brothers 
Dupuy. The abbé Colbert did not retain 
the place long; made in 1661 bishop of 
Lugon, he left to his brother, the minis- 
ter, the care of fulfilling the duties of 
keeper of the library, of which, however, 
he still retained the honorary title, though 
he acted but as the secondary. It was 
under the auspices of John Baptist Col- 
bert that the Bibliothéque du Roi was 
successively increased by the admirable 
collections of Béthune, of Brienne, of 
Gaston Duke of Orleans, of Mazarin, and 
by a multitude of other partial acquisi- 
tions of the highest importance. Not 
content with these valuable augmenta- 
tions, Colbert employed in foreign coun- 
tries scholars of the first order, charged 
with the acquisition of whatever they 
thought worthy to hold an honourable 
place in the cabinets of engravings, medals, 
manuscripts, or printed books. He caused 
the library to be transported from the rue 


Vivienne, which belonged to him, and 
which formed a kind of continuation of 
the hétel which he inhabited. It was a 
happy time for this admirable establish- 
ment when the chief minister chose to see 
with his own eyes, and as it were day by 
day, the gradual ameliorations of which 
he believed it susceptible. It was by his 
orders that a general catalogue of the 
manuscripts was drawn up, the same which 
we still use; it was by his orders that 
they took an account of the duplicates of 
books which might be exchanged for others 
which they did not possess. Nothing 
seemed to him impossible, which might 
conduce to the enormous accessions, might 
diminish the expense, and promptly facili- 
tate the use of them by studious and seri- 
ous persons. Ina treaty with the States 
of Barbary, Colbert took care to have an 
article inserted obliging them to an annual 
present of a certain number of skins of 
Marocco leather, especially destined for 
the bindings of the Royal Library. This 
was the origin of the beautiful covers of 
manuscripts and printed books which are 
the admiration of amateurs of this kind of 
ornament.’’ Paulin Paris, Lee Manu- 
scerits Francois, I, p. 7, 8. 


de la Harpe to two houses in the rue 


This tribute was received constantly till the time of the great Revolution. 
Since that time, the MSS. of all the monasteries, &c. of Paris and the neigh- 
bourhood, have been thrown into the grand national collection. 

Before the first foundation of this library, there was a much more ancient 
library of the Kings of France, an inventory of which, made by the librarian, 
Gilles Mallet, in 1373, is still preserved, and has been published with some 
others in the volume whose title we have given in a note at the beginning of 
the present article. This early catalogue contains a great number of most in- 
teresting articles, all described somewhat in detail. We may mention, as an 
instance, that there are no less than two copies of the curious metrical life of 
Eustace the Monk, both differing from the one preserved in the present Bib- 
liothéque du Roi, which was published three or four years ago. This library 
was preserved in the Louvre until the occupation of Paris by the English in 
the fifteenth century, when it fell into the hands of the Duke of Bedford, made 
Regent of France by Henry the Fifth of England, who is said to have bought 
it, and is supposed to have brought it into England, where it was dispersed. 
A few of the volumes which belonged to it have been identified in modern col- 
lections, bearing still the Duke of Bedford’s signature as their possessor. One 
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now exists in the Royal Library at Paris, with a note that it was bought in 
London in 1441, by John Comte d’Angouléme. 

M. Paulin Paris is certainly doing more than most of his predecessors 
towards making the contents of the Bibliothéque du Roi known to the public. 
We might perhaps object that his descriptions are too long, and that when his 
book is finished it will be very cumbersome and expensive; but when we con- 
sider that these two volumes contain the large folios, those splendid volumes 
which have preserved to us such multitudes of exquisite specimens of the skill 
of the miniature-painters of the fifteenth century, we are little inclined to 
quarrel with his detailed descriptions, because they are of that kind which 
will seldom recur when he proceeds to the other classes, and they will be 
found of infinite value to those who would study the fine arts as they existed at 
this period,—whether in France, Italy, or Flanders. 

The contents of these ponderous volumes are less interesting in a literary 
point of view, than to the artist. Most of them are filled with translations of 
Latin authors, a very popular class of books in the fifteenth century, long 
prose romances, illustrated Bibles, and chronicles of ancient history, with 
here and there a moral, philosophical, or miscellaneous treatise. There is a 
great deal about the misfortunes of Troy, and the wonderful achievements of 
Alexander, and the adventures of that chivalrous knight Auneas—much of that 
maudlin book-doctrine of chivalry, which was peculiar to this age—much of 
Quinte-Curce, Tite-Live, Valére-Maxime—something of Tristan le Léonnois, 
Perceforest, the St. Graal, and the like. 

There is, among the largest in-folios, one historical work to which we 
would call the attention of our readers, because it has been entirely neglected 
—the Chronicles of England by John de Waurin. John de Waurin was a 
natural son of a distinguished family, and was himself present at the battle of 
Azincourt. In 1455 he began his History of England, which, complete in six 


parts, fills twelve volumes of the largest folio. There are in the Royal Library 


several copies of parts of this work, but only one complete copy is mentioned 
in the two volumes of M. Paris’s Catalogue. Each of the parts of this work 


is divided into six books, which embrace, severally, the following periods of 
history :— 


Part I.—Book 1, begins with The- 
seus and Hercules, and ends with the 
Lady Albine, from whom came the name 
of Albion; 2, reaches to Hengist; 3, 
to the entire subjugation of the Isle by 
the Saxons; 4, to the Norman Con- 
quest; 5, to the death of Edward I.; 
6, to the time of Philip-le-Bel and Ed- 
ward IIT. 

Part II.—Book 1, treats of the first 
causes of the war between England and 
France, until the death of the Lord of 
Clisson; 2, reaches to the battle of 
Crécy; 3, to the delivery from prison of 
the King of Navarre; 4, to the peace 
made with the Earl of Montfort; 5, to 
the defeat of the Earl of Pembroke ; 6, 
to the death of the Black Prince. 

Part III.—Book 1, goes to the death 
of Charles V. of France; 2, to the re- 
volt of the Gantois; 3, to the pacifica- 
tion of Ghent; 4, to the entry of the 
English into Castille; 5, treats of the 
sequel of the war of Spain; 6, goes to 
the embassy sent by the King of France 
to the Duke of Bretagne. 

Part IV.—Book 1, ends with the ex- 
cursions and ravages of Amerigot; 2, 
reaches to the sickness of Charles VI. ; 


3, to the death of the Duke of Glou- 
cester and the Earl of Arundel; 4, to 
the resignation of the Crown of England 
by Richard of Bordeaux to Henry of Lan- 
caster; 5, to the death of King Richard; 
6, to the death of Henry IV. 

Part V.—Book 1. ends with the mar- 
riage of the lady Catharine of France to 
the King of England ; 2, goes to the death 
of Charles VI.; 3, to the return of the 
Duke of Bedford to France with a fair 
“‘ chevauchée de gendarmes ;’’ 4, to the 
death of Joan of Arc; 5, to the deliver. 
ance of the comte d’Eu from prison; 
6, to the relief carried by Louis Dauphin 
of France to the inhabitants of Dieppe. 

Part VI.—Book 1, ends with the depar- 
ture of the Seigneur Walleran de Waurin (to 
whom the book is dedicated) to Constan- 
tinople ; 2, ends with the exploits of the 
Seigneur de Croy against the Germans in 
the duchy of Luxembourg ; 3, reaches to 
the coronation of Edward IV.; 4, to the 
marriage of Edward 1V.; 5, to thedefeat 
of the Welsh by the people of Northum- 
berland; 6, to the expedition of King 
Edward against the Bastard of Falcon- 
bridge in 1471. 
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As such a very large portion of John de Waurin’s history belongs to his 
own times, it must contain much which would repay a careful examination. 

M. Paulin Paris’s work is rendered very valuable and interesting by extracts 
illustrative of literature, manners, and customs, &c. Many of these cumbrous 
works—even the translations, which are often tolerably free—contain here and 
there a curious passage, which we should never seek in such books, and we 
ought therefore to be thankful when in places like the present they are pointed 
out and presented to us. Before we bid adieu to these volumes,—and we do 
so with the sincere hope that they may soon be followed by others,—we are 
tempted to give one of these exiracts : it is taken from a composition called the 
Jardin des Nobles, and affords an amusing illustration of the costume of the 
15th century. The monkish author is inveighing against the vanity of his 


countrywomen. 


“A great abuse of clothes is in the 
form, which I consider in four parts, in 
women. The first is in the head, which 
used to be horned, but now is mitred in 
these parts of France: and in them I 
consider four great evils. The first is 
pride: naturally the first member which 
the heart influences is the head, and so 
pride mounts into their head.- And their 
mitres are now in the manner of chim- 
neys. And also it is a great abuse, that 
the more beautiful and younger they are, 
the higher chimneys they have; and 
therefore it is a great folly to hoist out 
and raise up the sign of one’s ill-doing ; 
as it would be great folly in a thief to 
carry about the purse he had stolen, 
hung at his neck. 

“« The battlements above to fight against 
God, jare beautiful works of silk, fine 
figures, gold, silver, pearls, sometimes 
precious stones, and rich embroidery. 
Those before, are the sweet regards which 


they cast from their pleasant eyes; the 


smirking mouth, the soft words, the 
false supports, the bared forehead, the 
painted face, the exquisite colour. Those 
behind, are the plaited hair, the fine 
bands, the good and fine coiffures, and 
the floating drapery. The lances are the 
great forked pins; the arrows are the lit- 
tle pins. The shield is the large forehead, 
stripped of hair.* The third evil, is the 
great standard which they carry; this 
great floating kerchief which hangs down 
to their derriére; it is the sign that the 
Devil has gained the castle against God. 
When the men at arms gain a place, they 
raise their standard above it. 

‘« Another evil is in the body. Bya 
detestable vanity, the ladies of quality 
now carry their gowns so low at the 


breast, and so open at the shoulders, that 
people see almost to their belly and 
all their shoulders, and very far down 
the back; and so tight, that they can 
scarcely breathe in them, and often suffer 
much pain, for the sake of making their 
body genteel and little. In this I find 
four evils. The first is the tavern of 
luxury .... And if they cover their 
breast and their neck, I answer for it the 
covering is only vanity, for they cover it 
with drapery so fine that we see the flesh 
perfectly through it. 

‘¢ The third evil is in the tail. They 
make such great tails, that I see in them 
four great evils. The first is useless 
waste. To what serves this great heap of 
drapery and furs, and this great train of 
fine cloth and of silk, which draggles along 
the ground, and is often the cause of the 
perdition of the robe, and of the loss of 
the time which it requires to clean these 
great tails, and of patience of the ser- 
vants? .. . In the third place, it is the 
carriage of the devil. We read of St. 
Zeno, bishop of Verona, that once when 
he was a little child, and was going about 
the town with St. Ambrose, he burst into 
a fit of laughter. St. Ambrose was as- 
tonished, for the child was always very 
grave, and asked him why he laughed. 
*I saw,’ said he, ‘on the tail of that 
lady who is walking before us, the devil, 
and he was asleep ; and when she lifted 
her tail, that it might not be spoilt in that 
mud, the devil fell in it and was all 
spoilt. 

‘* The fourth evil is when they have 
such small shoes to their feet that they 
can scarcely bear in them, and have often 
their feet deformed, and all lamed, and 
covered with corns.”’ 





+ * It appears that it was then the custom to pluck out the hair around the forehead ; 
and this explains to us the large foreheads of the ladies 2 cheminées in the illuminated 


MSS. of the end of the fifteenth century. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Letters from Egypt, Edom, and the 
Holy-Land. By Lord Lindsay. 2 vols. 


LORD LINDSAY is neither a 
learned traveller nor a poetical one; 
neither deeply versed in antiquities 
like Mr. Hamilton or Mr. Salt, nor 
has he the imaginative pen of Chateau- 
briand or La Martine; nor does he hit 
off national manners and customs with 
so felicitous a touch as Mr. Lane;—but 
he writes like a man of sense and ob- 
servation: he has all the zeal of the 
traveller, and he appears to have the 
good and amiable qualities which be- 
long to his rank and his country. 
Yet, conceding to him, as we readily 
do, the praise of much activity of re- 
search, and much diligence of inquiry, 
and comparison of his own labours 
with those of former travellers; we 
think his work should either have been 
more profoundly scientific, or more 
lightly descriptive and amusing. As 
it is, the architectural descriptions 
are long without being precise, and are 
not sufficiently relieved by other sub- 
jects of inquiry. Now that the very 
learned volumes of Mr. Wilkinson and 
others have been published, which 
every one anxious for deep and accu- 
rate information will consult, we think 
that he who travels merely for the 
indulgence of an enlightened and 
praiseworthy curiosity in the same 
country, had better content himself 
with laying before his readers the 
general impression produced on his 
feelings and imagination by the colos- 
salremains of Egyptian arts; while a 
few bold and picturesque sketches, 
happily hit off, will produce more effect 
than the most laboured details by any 
one who has not attained a scientific 
knowledge of the art which he ad- 
mires, and whose praise must be ex- 
pressed in terms too general and un- 
defined to satisfy or to instruct. We 
could also earnestly wish that the 
pencil was called in much more com- 
monly to aid the descriptions of the 
pen: in the present instance, we la- 
ment that Lord Lindsay has not pre- 
sented us with more drawings of his 
friend Mr. Ramsay; especially as the 
cheapness of lithographic plates re- 
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moves the difficulties which formerly 
existed, when the cautious publisher 
was obliged carefully to consult his 
purse before he availed himself of the 
expensive assistance of the engraver. 
That part of his work which con- 
tains his tour in Syria, and especially 
his visit to Petra and Bosrah, we con- 
sider to be the most interesting, and 
such as will well repay the perusal. 
Perhaps there is no other spot in the 
whole globe of such surpassing in- 
terest. The rest of the world is left 
under the general laws of undisturbed 
nature: this awful and solitary dis- 
trict is lying under the wings of Pro- 
phecy. Athens is ruined; and Car- 
thage is no more :—they fell beneath 
that law which none escapeth—the 
power of change and time. Not so 
that sacred territory, which the Deity 
has kept, as it were, apart as his own: 
the cities that were here destroyed 
were foredoomed by the lips of the 
prophet: the armies that perished 
here were cut off by the Angel of the 
Lord: the very tent of the Bedouin 
has a sanctity not its own; for it was 
doomed to be here, even when the 
cities, whose site it now occupies, 
were rejoicing in the strength of their 
bulwarks, and the multitude of their 
riches and population. Certainly, to 
the observant eye and ‘the thoughtful 
heart, ‘‘ Carmel and the heights of 
Lebanon ”’ speak a language that can- 
not be mistaken ;—a voice too awful 
to be put aside comes forth from the 
Asphaltic lake. From Lebanon to the 
southern peaks of Sinai, a country 
is lying which hath seen the Lord. 
Every ruined city, every blasted and 
desolate plain, every tent of the stran- 
ger, and every den of the savage, is a 
living commentary on the Prophetic 
Truth. Three thousand years ago the 
present desolation of Judah was visi- 
ble to the prescient eye of the afflicted 
servant of God :—three thousand years 
since the Prophet wept at the sight of 
that misery and ruin which now prove 
to us, that when the “‘ fountains of his 
eyes were opened,” it was for the 
“abomination of desolation ” which 
he alone was os nen to behold! 
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We should consider it to be a high pri- 
vilege vouchsafed to any man to be 
permitted to gaze on such scenes, and 
drink a holy inspiration from the 
images they present. Verily, it would 
be good to pitch our tabernacle there! 

As we prefer matter of fact to opi- 
nions, unless these opinions are of the 
very first order, we shall make one 
extract from the author’s description 
of the Cedars of Lebanon ;—the most 
renowned, if not the most ancient, trees 
existing in the world. 


‘‘We had leisure to observe a small 
group of trees, not larger, apparently, than 
a group in an English park, at the very 
foot of the northern wing or horn of this 
grand natural theatre: these were the 
far-famed cedars. We were an hour and 
twenty minutes reaching them, the de- 
scent being very precipitous and difficult. 
As we entered the grove, the air was quite 
perfumed with their odour; the ‘smell 
of Lebanon,’ so celebrated by the pen of 
Inspiration. We halted under one of the 
largest trees, inscribed with De la Borde’s 
name on one side, and De la Martine’s 
on the other. But do not think we were 
sacrilegious enough to wound these glori- 
ous trees :—there are few English names, 
comparatively, I am happy to say. Seve- 
ral generations of cedars, all growing 
promiscuously together, compose this 
beautiful grove. The younger are very 
numerous; the second-rate would form 
a noble wood of themselves, were even 
the patriarchal dynasty quite extinct ;— 
one of them, by no means the largest, 
measures nineteen feet and a quarter in 
circumference, and in repeated instances 
two, three, and four large trunks spring 
from a single root; but they have alla 
fresher appearance than the patriarchs, 
and straighter stems—straight as young 
palm trees. Of the giants, there are 
seven, standing near each other, all ‘on the 
same hill; three more a little further on, 
nearly in a line with them; and in a 
second walk of discovery, after my com- 
panions had lain down to rest, I had the 
pleasure of detecting two others lower 
down, on the northern edge of the grove : 
twelve, therefore, in all, of which the 
ninth, further south, is the smallest; but 
even that bears tokens of antiquity co- 
eval with its brethren. Pell and I mea- 
sured several of them. De la Martine’s 
tree is forty-nine feet in circumference, 
and the largest of my two on the northern 
slope sixty-three; following the sinu- 
osities of the bark, that is to say. The 
stately bearing and graceful repose of the 
young cedars contrast singularly with the 
wild aspect and frantic attitude of the 


old ones, flinging abroad their knotted 
and muscular limbs like so many Laé- 
coons ; while others, broken off, lie rot- 
ting at their feet: but life is strong in 
them all; they look as if they had been 
struggling for existence with evil spirits, 
and God had interposed and forbidden the 
war ; that the trees he planted might re- 
main living witnesses to faithless men of 
the ancient glory of Lebanon. Our en- 
campment was very picturesque that 
night ; the fire throwing a strong light on 
the cedar that overcanopied us, whose 
enormous arms, of ghastly whiteness, 
seemed almost alive, and about tograsp and 
catch us up into the thick darkness they 
issued from.’’ 

In a note to this passage, the author 
says, ‘“‘ Furer, in 1565, speaks vague- 
ly of about twenty-five cedars: Rau- 
welff, in 1575, found twenty-four that 
stood in a circle, and two others, ‘ the 
branches whereof were decayed with 
age.” What follows is remarkable: 
‘I also went about in this place to 
look out for some young ones, but 
could find none at all.’ It appears, 
therefore, that none of the secondary 
growth are three hundred years old. 
(V. Ray’s Collection, ii. 191). Radzi- 
vill in 1583, Biddulph about 1600, 
De Breves in 1605, and Lithgow in 
1612, found the same number, twenty- 
four; Fermanel in 1630 found twenty- 
two, and one fallen, having been set 
on fire accidentally by the shepherds, 
Roger, who left Palestine in 1634, men- 
tions twenty-two, and two others of the 
same age dead, but not decayed. D’Ar- 
vieux in 1660 mentions twenty-three ; 
La Royne in 1688 found twenty; 
Maun¢drell, in 1696, only sixteen ; one 
had been blown down shortly before 
Pococke’s visit in 1738. Three more 
have perished in the last century.” It 
is gratifying to reflect, that great care 
is now taken of these remnants of 
the giants. The trees are accounted 
sacred, and the Patriarch performs a 
solemn yearly mass under their shade 
on the feast of the Transfiguration. 


Imagery of Foreign Travels. By Major 
Sherer. 8vo. 

WE cannot say that this volume is 
much to our taste, who delight, as our 
predecessors did, in solid facts, rather 
than in shadowy and poetical reflec- 
tions. The style, too, partakes too 
much of the Carr school, and too 
little of the Johnsonian. Yet, if 
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Major Sherer would condescend to 
tell us what he has seen in simple lan- 
guage, and in plain statement,—if he 
would omit the Etruscan borders and 
grotesque scrolls to his sentences, 
there would be quite sufficient to repay 
the reader’s curiosity. We will make 
an extract or two. 


1. ‘* The first thing which I visited at 
Inspruck, and the object which I could 
not tire at gazing on after repeated visits, 
is the grand cenotaph, in the church of 
the Franciscans, to the memory of Maxi- 
milian the Emperor. The mausoleum itself 
would require, if I attempted it at all, a 
very minute description, and of a nature 
that would be tedious to the reader, with- 
out conveying the general effect to his 
mind. It is raised on three steps of veined 
marble, on the highest of which is a finely- 
executed bordering in bronze of arms and 
trophies. In bronze, Maximilian, robed 
as an emperor, kneels suppliant on his 
tomb ; on the sides, onatablet of white Co- 
runna marble, each of which is two feet 
wide by one and a half in height, are 
represented in bas relief the most re- 
markable actions of his life. The sculp- 
ture is exquisite, and all the scenes are 
represented with a fidelity at once minute 
and animated. But the charm and magic 
of this monument arise from the remarka- 
ble circumstance of its being surrounded 
by a stern and silent company of colossal 
statues in bronze. The figures are male 
and female, persons of renown and regal 
birth ; many of the house of Austria and 
in the ancestral line of Maximilian, and 
others, to the stranger’s eye, of a deeper 
and more attracting interest. There is 
Gottfried von Bouillon, Kénig von Irusa- 
lem, in armour, with the cross on his 
breast-plate, and the crown of thorns upon 
his cap of steel. There is Theodoric 
king of the Goths, Clovis of France, 
Philip the Good, and Charles the Bold; 
and it is with a start of delight that an 
Englishman reads on the pedestal of that 
one whose port and bearing are allowed to 
be the most knightly and the most royal,— 
Artur, Kénig von England. (Here we omit 
about a page of Major Sherer’s histori- 
cal, poetical, tragical, and lyrical reflec- 
tions.) In this same church lie the re- 
mains of Hofer, under a plain stone, 
simply inscribed with his name. They 
were disinterred and brought from Mantua 
by order of the Emperor of Austria, that 
they might be honoured with a public 
funeral in the capital of the Tyrol. They 
were received by the youthful Tyrolese with 
transport, and followed to the place of 
their present rest by the public authori- 
ties, the military, and crowds of the pea- 
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santry, who flocked down from all their 
mountains to grace the glorious proces- 
sion. A costly monument is to be erected 
to the memory of this great peasant; I 
saw the design, and thought it cumbrous. 
The tomb of such a man cannot be too 
plain ; a block of granite on a mountain’s 
top were enough,’’ &c. 


2. The free diet of Hungary. 

‘* In the hall of the Hungarian depu- 
ties it is impossible not to feel a momen- 
tary delight ; the picture is so new and 


startling. Isat in the gallery, whither I 
went at an early hour, but it was filled to 


: suffocation before the members took their 


seats. The hall is nothing; merely a 
large, lofty chamber. A chair is raised on 
a step at the upper end for the president. 
Tables run the whole length of the hall, 
covered with green cloth, and supplied 
abundantly with materials for writing. Im- 
mediately below, and to the right of the 
president, sate such bishops and digni- 
taries of the church as have seats in this 
assembly. The rest of the members, and 
there appeared to be more than 300 
present, wore the national dress of Hun- 
gary. It consists of a hussar jacket and 
pantaloons of brown cloth, and hussar 
boots. The ornaments are of black silk 
lace, plain, warlike, and becoming ; a very 
few indeed were skirted with gold lace, 
and afew men wore a tassel of gold bul- 
lion on their breast, anda gold cord fasten- 
ing their pelisse. The reason of this dif- 
ference I found to be, that some were 
actually in the military service, and the 
tassel and cord of others were little vain 
additions, which men dandified by resi- 
dence in Vienna had ventured to assume ; 
but nothing could be in better taste than 
the costume of the many. There was a 
spur on every heel, a sword on every 
thigh ; and by the side of every man, on 
the table at which he sate, stood the kas- 
puc, with its rich brown fur, and that fall- 
ing top of crimson cloth, which, when in 
former times the Hungarian galloped to 
the field, gave life and menace to his mo- 
tion. It is impossible to gaze down with- 
out interest on this belted assembly, the 
descendants of a race of warriors ever 
ready to leap into their saddles—in fact, 
the vanguard of Europe against the Turk. 
The debate was carried on in Latin. 
Numbers spoke, and in general they had 
a ready and fluent command of language, 
and a very animated and manly delivery. 
Few of their speeches were more than ten 
minutes in length, and the greater part 
still shorter. It is true, that as it has sel- 
dom fallen to my lot to hear Latin spoken 
since, asa youth, I listenedto declamations, 
I cannot pretend to speak to the classical 
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correctness of expression or the construc- 
tion of sentences ; but thus far I can say, 
it was not a bald, meagre, thin Latin, and 
many of the sentences fell richly rounded 
on the ear. There was one churchman, 
an abbot, I think, who spoke rapidly, 
bitterly, and very well; and there was an 
elderly deputy, with grey hair, who replied 
tohim most eloquently, witha fire and free- 
dom that surprised me. J could not get 
fully at the subject /—but it was some 
question connected with a tax that had 
been imposed, under the late viceroy, on 
salt, and that was felt and complained of 
by the people. This fine old Hungarian, 
in the course of his speech, dwelt forcibly 
on the ancient privileges of his country, 
and complained that the spirit of them 
had been greatly invaded during the late 
Lieutenancy. His loyal expressions to- 
wards the person and family of the Em- 
peror were warm, and seemed to be sin- 
cere; but he returned quite as bitterly to 
his attack on the measure on which he 
sought to impeach the minister; and in 
one part, when he was more particularly 
pleading the cause of the people, he cried 
out with animation Vox Populi, Vox Dei! 
It electrified the whole assembly. There 
were many loud vivats, not only among 
the deputies themselves, but also from 
almost all the persons in the gallery. For 
a briefmoment I might have fancied myself 
in a free assembly ; but the calm, compla- 
cent smile upon the features of a mean- 
looking president, who is the representa- 
tive of the crown, reminded me that there 
was a bridle on the mouth of the Hun- 
garian steed, and although he is supposed 
to prance loftily in pride and beauty, and 
to fancy that he is running far and away, 
his rider sits at ease in his saddle, and 
knows better. The illusion is more com- 
pletely destroyed at the doors of the as- 
sembly. No fiery horses stand saddled, 
and neighing for their masters ; but along 
row of mean open carriages, each, however, 
with a hussar behind them, wait tamely 
in the street, and such of the spurred 
members as have one get slowly into it, 
loll indolently back, and are driven to 
their lodgings. 

3. ‘*There is a woman’s grave near 
Berlin which all travellers visit. None 
need to be informed of the life, the for- 
tunes, and the fate of the late and beloved 
Queen of Prussia; beloved, not only by 
a devoted husband, but byan entire people, 
who respected her pure example as a 
wife and mother, and adored her patient 
spirit as their Queen. This tomb is in 
the garden at Charlottenburgh. Ac- 
quainted with it by no previous descrip- 
tion, I left the palace at Charlottenburgh, 
-and walked down into the garden alone, 


the person in attendance having pointed 
out the direction, and promising to follow 
with the key. It was not without sur- 
prise that I came suddenly, among trees, 
upon a fair white Doric temple ; I might 
and should have deemed it a mere adorn. 
ment of the ground—a spot sacred to 
silence, or the soft-breathed song; but 
the cypress and the willow declare it an 
habitation of the dead. There was an 
aged invalid busily occupied about the 
portal in sweeping away the dead and 
yellow leaves which gathered there, and 
which the November blast, in mockery of 
his vain labour, drove back upon it in 
large and broader eddies. He shook his 
grey head at me, and not seeing any body 
with me, warned me petulantly away. 
Nay, when the guardian came, it might be 
fancy, but he d ill pleased that the 
sanctuary should be violated. Upon a 
sarcophagus of white marble lay a sheet, 
and the outline of a human form was plainly 
visible beneath its folds. It seemed as 
though he removed a winding-sheet to 
show a beloved corpse, when the person 
with me reverently turned it back, and 
displayed the statue of his Queen. It is 
recumbent, said to be a perfect resem- 
blance,—not as in death, but when she 
lived to bless and be blessed. Nothing 
can be more calm and mild than the ex- 
pression of her features. The hands are 
folded on the bosom. The limbs are suffi- 
ciently crossed to shew the repose of life. 
She does but sleep—she scarce sleeps— 
her mind and heart are in her sweet lips.”’ 





The Parochial System: an appeal to 
English Churchmen. By H. W. 
Wilberforce, 4.M. 


TO this excellent little essay, the 
production both of an enlightened and 
a pious mind, the premium of 200 
guineas, offered by the Committee of 
the ‘‘Christian Influence Society,” was 
adjudged. The main object is to im- 
press on its readers what is the true 
nature of the Parochial System; to 
show how that system has been cast 
into neglect ; and to propose measures 
for its restoration. It is obvious that 
for the last thirty or forty years, or 
since the commencement of the French 
Revolution, the external policy of the 
country, the increase of its resources 
to meet the expenses of a war of un- 
exampled duration, the means to op- 
pose or destroy our relentless enemy, 
the formation of treaties and confede- 
rations with our allies, so occupied the 
minds and exhausted the energies of 
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our statesmen, that they had little at- 
tention to bestow on the internal state 
of the country—even in its most im- 
portant interests; among others, the 
state of the Church, and its means of 
supplying the rapidly increasing popu- 
Jation with religious instruction, was 
one, though the most important, that 
was suffered to fall into absolute ne- 
glect. It is, however, wonderful that 
the omissions of duty in our states- 
men seem never to have been supplied by 
the bishops ; who suffered the spiritual 
fabric to decay without remonstrance ; 
and yet, whose opportunities, as members 
of the Upper House of Legislature, of 
recalling the nation to its duty, were 
always before them ; and indeed the in- 
tent und purpose of the Episcopal order 
being mixed with the laity and the nobles, 
having been designed to watch over the 
greatest of all our interests, and to see that 
they suffered no injury. From this state of 
apathy and indifference the nation has 
at length been awakened, by witness- 
ing the masses of its rapidly augment- 
ing population, either rushing into the 
arms of dissent, or being practically 
without any religion. Voluntary re- 
forms are seldom instituted till things 
are too bad to be Jonger borne; and, 
therefore, from the great anxiety now 
displayed among all classes of society, 
and especially among the clergy, to 
meet this event, we may judge of its 
fearful magnitude and destructive ,na- 
ture. There are, however, great diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The Church 
in itself has revenues barely sufficient 
for its present contracted circle. The 
nation, through its public councils, will 
do nothing to assist it; and, when 
called on, choose to answer, in a de- 
liberate falsehood, that it is already 
too rich. Private charity never can 
meet great public wants; and how 
could Mr. Wilberforce’s plan (however 
admirable and right), of granting an- 
nually a million from the national 
wealth, be effected, by an Administra- 
tion which stands upon the will and 
power of the Dissenters, who would 
not grant a farthing, as may be seen 
by the protest against a grant to the 
Scottish Church. How the Reform 
Act has acted on public institutions 
we do not pretend to say ; but it seems, 
among individuals, to have called out 
all the long-concealed baseness of 
men’s nature, and made them mean, 
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selfish, and rapacious. This spirit, 
unfortunately, has passed into the 
Church itself ; and the very Commission 
intended to promote its usefulness, to re- 
form its abuses, and to establish its 
rights, has begun by an attack on one 
division of its property, and one of its 
oldest and most venerable institutions. 

We earnestly recommend Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s volume to the serious atten- 
tion of all classes of society; we ad- 
mire its spirit, we approve its princi- 
ples and suggestions; but we cannot 
see, without public grants of money, 
or a more cordial co-operation of the 
laity, and a better feeling among the 
Dissenters, and a general resolve to 
give up all private differences to the 
promotion of public good, that they 
can be carried into effect; unless, in- 
deed, at the expense of the character, 
comfort, and situation of the clergy 
themselves. It is, too, possible that a 
cottage and an income of a hundred 
a-year, and a body of clergy of a dif- 
ferent grade from the present, may be 
the last resource to supply those wants 
to which the legislature look with re- 
luctance, and are afraid to apply the 
remedy. Even this, however, would be 
preferable to a larger supply produced 
by injustice and spoliation. 





Reminiscences of Half a Century. By 
an Accurate Observer. 


WE think this title to be a bit of 
a take in, both as to the Reminis- 
cences and their accuracy. The chief 
part of the volume consisting of a trans- 
cript of the notes made in the au- 
thor’s journal of his tour on the con- 
tinent,—notes which might have been 
written by a nobleman’s courier as he 
passed in full gallop over Europe. 
Besides, in his references, few as they 
are, they are not distinguished for ac- 
curacy. P.6. “Dean Jackson’s name 
will never be forgotten. Well do I 
remember his courtly mien, and tlie 
little young man, his never-failing at- 
tendant, who afterwards succeeded to 
some valuable church preferments.” 
Might he not have said that this 
church preferment was the bishoprick 
of Bangor? P.8. ‘‘ Blenheim, with its 
park of twelve miles round ; the house 
grand but massive; and, if I recollect 
right, was built by Vanburgh.”’ This 
accurate observer is probably the only 
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person in the kingdom whose recol- 
lection on this subject was at all at 
fault ; but, to complete his accuracy ; 
he completely spoils the old epigram— 


‘* Lie heavy on him, Earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee !”” 


by thus giving it,—‘‘ Lie heavy on 
him, Earth, for many a heavy load he 
has laid on thee!” P. 36. ‘‘ Drove 
to the rock of Cashel,—a fine view: 
- there is a singular tower here, quite 
perfect, the use of which has never 
been ascertained. It is too narrow 
ever to hold bells: some think that 
they were used to worship the sun.” 
Who worshipped the sun ?—the bells, 
or the tower? and in what way? P. 
61. “The water-works at Versailles 
were formerly very splendid, and kept 
up ata great expense, but have not 
been worked for some years.” We 
assure the author that though they do 
not work they still play, as he may 
see at any festivals or Sundays in the 
summer; a part of the vast original 
works has been destroyed or decayed. 
P. 73. ‘‘ The Bonquetina, a species of 
large deer, is now rarely met with.” 
By this is meant the Ibex or Bou- 
queten of the higher Alps, which is 
now forbidden by the Austrian go- 
vernment to be destroyed. Ibid. 
**The antlers which I have seen re- 
semble those of the morse-deer.”” The 
ibex is not a species of deer, nor does 
its horns in the least resemble the fo- 
liated antlers of the moose-deer : so 
much for accuracy. P.100. ‘‘I heard 
of a professor (at Bologna) who un- 
derstood and spoke thirty different 
languages, and had never in his life 
been an hundred miles from Bologna,” 
&c. This professor’s name is Mezzo- 
fanti; we think he has been promoted 
to be Librarian to the Vatican. P. 
100. ‘‘ The fountain of Neptune, exe- 
cuted by John of Bologna in 1563.” 
We beg leave to say that this great 
sculptor was not John of Bologna, but 
we leave the author to amend his text 
from his own researches. P. 150. ‘‘ As 
to the dogs (at St. Bernard) bearing 
baskets of provisions round their limbs, 
or turning their tails to assist in pulling 
out the thorns, | found to be entirely 
fabulous—the invention of the brain.” 
We never knew that dogs, like some 
of the monkey species, had prehensile 
tails, which could lay hold of and grasp 
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its object; and we believe, with the 
author, that the story is not to he re- 
lied on. But the dogs are not of im- 
mense size, never being larger than 
Newfoundland dogs, though more 
compactly built. P. 245. ‘In the 
water was a black swan, a rara avis, 
mentioned to me by my friend the 
Rev. Mr. M——d, of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, an attentive and accurate ob- 
server.” We must now bid this brace 
of accurate observers farewell, advising 
the author not to call Bernini—Bir- 
nini, nor Arqua—Arquoi. 


The Coronation, a Poem, in Six Cantos, 
By C. G. Sharpley, B.A. 


THE extreme modesty of the pre- 
face would disarm criticism, if it 
wished to shew its teeth, and the list 
of subscribers proves that our author’s 
talents are not overlooked by the 
learned and the great in his neigh- 
bourhood. The poem itself abounds 
with good feeling, and sentiments ap- 
propriate to the solemn occasion which 
called it forth. Were we inclined to 
look at it with a severe eye, we should 
have much to animadvert on. We do 
not approve the constant changes of 
metre, nor do we think some of them 
to be in harmony with the subject. 
When we came to criticise on parti- 
cular passages, we should object to 
the following—(P. 72.) 


“It is the day of a jousting fray, 
At the palace of West Monistare: 
Are the lists all set, and the knights all met, 
And the marshal and seneschal there ?”’ 


Nor are we quite, at present, so in 
our palmy days of gallantry, as to listen 
with rapture to the poetical wardrobe 
from which the peeresses were robed 
—(P. 82.) 


*¢ All velvet, the myrtle’s crimson glow, 

That graces the titled fair ; 

Open and slop’d from the girdle below, 

To show the white petticoat there. 
Backward the mantle of crimson is flung, 
And low are its tassell’d cordons hung ; 
Pure is the bordering miniver, 

But spotted the cape with ermine fur ; 
And broader these ermine robes we see, 
And longer the train, for each higher de- 
gree.”’ 
And in speaking of the ladies who 
held the Queen’s train,— 
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*¢ Pure miniver lines the extended train ; 
Four nymphs on each side of noble strain, 
With one to preside, its weight sustain. 

The Graces are three—but with Venus are 
seen,— 
These three are attending on Albion’s Queen. 
With gold is embroider’d the undercoat 
white, 
Gold is the girdle’s tassell’d band, 
With gold is the broider’d corset dight, 
In leaves of the Oak, the Pride of the 
Land,” &c. 


These blemishes will probably be re- 
moved in another edition; while his 
next poem should bear fewer marks of 
the style of Walter Scott—a danger- 
ous model of imitation. 


The Charters of Endowment, Invento- 
ries, and Account Rolls, of the Priory 
of Finchale, in the county of Dur- 
ham. (A publication of the Sur- 
tees Society.) 8vo. pp. xxxii, 192, 
eccclxxxvi. 


THE outline of the early history of 
the Priory of Finchale cannot be con- 
cisely stated in better language than 
in the following extract from a sketch 
left by Mr. Surtees himself: 


“The ruins of Finchale Abbey stand 
in deep retirement three miles from Dur- 
ham, on the northern brink of the Wear, 
where the river sweeps over a rocky chan- 
nel round a little level plot almost cover- 
ed with the buildings. The woods of 
Cocken cover the wild opposite bank. 

“In the twelfth century, the Hermit 
Godric attained the honour of sanctity by 
a life of severe mortification led in this 
sequestered spot, which he tenanted for 
half a century, accompanied first by a 
poor sister, and, after her death, in per- 
fect solitude. He died in 1170; but 
Bishop Flambard had previously granted 
Finchale, with its woods and waters, and 
fishings, to the monastery of Durham, on 
condition that, after the death of its ere- 
mite tenant, some brethren of their house 
should occupy the cell; and, accord- 
ingly, on the death of the anchoret, it was 
held by two monks of Durham, Reginald 
and Henry.”’ 


Twenty-six years after the death of 
Godric, the importance of Finchale 
was very materially increased by the 
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annexation to it of a monastic foun- 
dation which Henry Pudsey, one of 
the three sons of Hugh Bishop of 
Durham, had founded at Backstanes- 
ford,* now Baxterford, near the city 
of Durham, but which the jealousy of 
the rich and firmly seated monks of 
that church would not permit to re- 
main so immediately in their own vi- 
cinity. From that period to the dis- 
solution Finchale existed as one of the 
cells of the Benedictine monastery of 
Durham (which were seven in num- 
ber, viz. Coldingham, Holy Island, 
Finchale, Stanford, Lithum, Jarrow, 
and Wearmouth) ; it was governed by 
a prior, and contained generally eight 
or nine monks. In the early part of 
the list of Priors occur the names of 
three who were afterwards Bishops of 
Durham, Robert de Stitchil, Robert 
de Insula, and Henry de Stamford, 
and among the latter names is that of 
Richard Bell, who was Bishop of Car- 
lisle at the latter end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The natural beauties of Finchale 
induced the monks of Durham to se- 
lect it as their place of occasional re- 
creation; and in p. 30 of this volume 
we have a curious ordination made by 
the Prior of Durham in 1408, defining 
the manner in which this indulgence 
should be enjoyed. It was arranged 
that there should be always at Finch- 
ale a Prior and eight monks, of whom 
four should be constant residents, and 
the other four visitors from the con- 
vent at Durham. ‘Their furlough was 
to last for three weeks; and their time 
to be divided by the following regu- 
lations. Two were every day to be 
present at the celebration of matins, 
mass, and vespers, and other services 
in the choir; whilst the other two 
had liberty to ramble in the fields re- 
ligiously and honestly, provided that 
they were present at mass and vespers, 
unless from some reasonable cause, 
with the license of the Prior, they 
were lawfully excused. This liberty 
was to be enjoyed by the four monks 
on alternate days. All the four were 
to lie in the dormitory, with the other 





* “The ford of bakestones—where the sandstone rock is thin and shelvy, and 
upon the /amine of which the people in the neighbourhood baked their cakes. Iron 


girdles, now used for the same purpose, are still in the North occasionally called bake- 
stones.’’—P, xi. 
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resident monks; but, notwithstand- 
ing, a convenient place or chamber 
was to be assigned to them, where a 
fire and other necessaries should be 
provided for them, whither all or any 
of them might resort for their special 
recreation and comforts (pro eorum 
solaciis poterint specialius recreari) 
whenever they pleased. An honest 
servant or boy was to be assigned to 
wait upon them by the Prior. At six 
of the clock in the morning two of 
the visitors with their resident fellows 
were to meet in the choir to say the 
fifteen psalms, according to custom, 
and afterwards matins; and the four 
strangers were bound to come to 
matins and divine service, so that each 
of them should celebrate high mass 
at least once in the week; and on 
every Sunday all were to be present 
in the chapter, and at the mass of the 
glorious Virgin. It is added (appa- 
rently by way of postscript,) that each 
of the strangers, if young (juniorum), 
should be present at matins and 
prime, and should read the lessons and 
martyriloge. 

Such were the lives of the monks of 
Durham during their holidays. About 
fifty years before, the brethren at 
Finchale had been reproved by the 
Prior of Durham for adding to their 
recreations by keeping hounds (p. 28); 
and at a subsequent period (1453) 
they required reproof for having fallen 
into a naughty habit of wearing linen 
shirts instead of the linsy-woolsey of 
their order. 

In two cases in the accounts of 
the expenses of the community the 
** Player-chambre”’ is mentioned; 
which is connected by the Editor 
with the religious drama, and made 
the occasion of some remarks, which 
we consider to be well worth extract- 
ing. It is explained as 


‘* A chamber in the Priory appropriated 
to dramatic representations, such as the 
Mysteries cr Miracle Plays, and the 
room in which the Monks assembled to 
hear the minstrels and glee-men, who vi- 
sited them for their amusement. Upon 
one antient dramatic representation, with- 
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out doubt performed within the walls of 
Finchale in its day, a few particulars may 
be here recorded, which will probably 
throw a new light upon the history of 
Shakspear. Aubrey (Letters from the 
Bodleian, III. 537) says that the father 
of our dramatist was a butcher, ‘ and I 
have been told heretofore by some of the 
neighbours that, when he (Shakespear) 
was a boy, he exercised his father’s 
trade, but when he killed a calfe he would 
do it in high style, and make a speech.’ 
Shakespear’s father may have been a 
butcher, for any thing we know to the 
contrary,* but we do not consider that the 
killing of calves by his son, of which Au- 
brey speaks, is to be taken as a proof 
that the youth followed his father’s trade. 
There was an old dramatic representation 
called Killing the Calif. The performer 
played his part behind a door or curtain, 
and, by means of ventriloquism, acted at 
once the butcher and the animal. The 
one talked and pitied; the other moaned 
and seemed to pray for mercy, till its 
moving solicitations became fainter and 
fainter, and it appeared to die. We have 
mislaid our reference to an entry in a 
lately published miscellany, in which a 
sum of money is stated to have been paid 
to a man who killed a calf behind a cur- 
tain, for the amusement of the Princess 
Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII. before 
her accession to the throne, and therefore 
long before the time of Shakespear; and 
as a proof that the amusement was well 
known in the north of England in modern 
times, we give the following extract from 
the Newcastle Chronicle of 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1775: ‘ Lately died at Barnard Cas- 
tle, Joney Davie, alias Davidson, aged 
95, well known by most people in the 
county of Durham, in being noted for 
begging about, and getting his living by 
a droll performance which he called kiil- 
ing the calf.’ The son of this man, a 
second Joney Davie, was a dancing mas- 
ter, and he too killed the calf. He died 
at a very advanced age, about twenty 
years ago, and was buried at Stanwick, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. And 
now comes the question—was this the 
calf which Shakespear killed? and was 
his mighty mind first excited by his po- 
pular performance of this antient repre- 
sentation? Did the applause which, in 
his boyhood, he received at Stratford, 
when he killed his calf in high style, lead 
to the expanding of his genius, and to 





* We should not have let this pass so easily as Mr. Raine has done. Old Aubrey, 
one of the most notorious blunderers that ever lived, has evidently jumped to the con- 
clusion upon the ground only of the calf-killing anecdote. It is pretty well ascer- 
tained that Shakspeare’s father was a wool-stapler.—Rev. 
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that immortal name which he has ob- 
tained ?’’ 


We add another extract on a kindred 
subject : 


“(In 1361-2 the Monks of Fiuchale 
contributed the large sum of 24s. 7d. to 
the Prior of Durham’s sports at Beaure- 
paire. The Prior of Durham, at stated 
periods of the year, on the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist, the Purification, &c. 
retired to one or other of his manor- 
houses of Wardley, Beaurepaire, Pitting- 
ton, Maggleswick, Beaulieu, &c. attended 
by some of his Monks, and spent a few 
days in feasting and relaxation. Some 
idea may be formed of the Prior’s Ludus 
when we state that, in 1530, his allow- 
ance for the purpose was 40 lambs, 9 pork 
pigs, 2000 red herrings, 4 lbs. of pepper, 
2 lbs. of maces and cloves, 4 lbs. of dates, 
4 lbs. of sanders (an Eastern wood used 
for colouring creams, &c.) 1 lb. of saffron 
(for similar purposes), 24 lbs. of almonds, 
16 lbs. of rice, 8 lbs. of currants, 16 lbs. 
of raisins, 24 lbs. of figs, 48 dograves 
(fish), 3 young rams, 24 flagons of honey, 
and 24salt salmon. Venison also is men- 
tioned, and salt, lard, butter, and lentils. 
Fach officer of the monastery contributed 
his portion of money for wine. In 1408, 
on account of the debt under which the 
Church of Durham laboured, the Prior 
for a while suspended his Ludi, and sent 
some of his Monks to Finchale to enjoy 
the recreation of which they were thus 
deprived [at which time the ordinance 
was made which we have already quoted]. 
In 1432, the Ludi were again suspended, 
in order that the money thus appropri- 
ated might be contributed to the Lava- 
tory, in that year erected in the Cloister 
Garth, and of which the basin still re- 
mains. In the Account Roll of the La- 
vatory, it appears that the Almoner, the 
Chamberlain, the Hostler, the Sacrist, and 
the Communar, each contributed 4s. to 
each Ludus. (Cloister Rolls.)”’ 


One more record of monastic house- 
keeping : 


‘*Some notion may be formed of the 
consumption of the Monastery of Dur- 
ham, when we state that in the year 1533 
there were cooked in its kitchen 258 
oxen or cows, 765 sheep, distinguished 
by the names of ‘ sharlyngs’ 313, killed 
from Whitsuntide to Michaelmas ; ‘ vol- 
skyngs’ 445, killed from Michaelmas to 
the beginning of Lent; and ‘ mayskynes, 
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7, killed from Easter to Whitsuntide, In 
the same year the number of lambs killed 
for the kitchen was 268, pigs 24, and 
boars 2.’’ Glossary, under Coguina. 


We must return from the great mo- 
nastery of Durham to its cell at 
Finchale; but our limits will now con- 
fine us to state briefly the contents of 
the volume which the Surtees Society 
has placed before us. It commences 
with an interesting history of the 
Priory, by way of Preface; in which 
the Editor, the historian of North 
Durham, as well explains the nature 
of the documents which follow, and 
also describes the present state of the 
remains of the Priory, in illustration 
of a plan and views of the ruins :* 


‘“‘ The Monks were at first content with 
the Oratory of Godric and his successors; 
but, as their revenues had rapidly in- 
creased, they in 1241, forty-five years 
after their settlement at Finchale, came 
to the resolution of rebuilding their 
church ; and upon this subject the In- 
dulgences which they have preserved are 
peculiarly valuable, as affording dates and 
other accurate information. In 1242 
they commenced their operations; and 
the last Indulgence which speaks of the 
work as unfinished, bears the date of 
1264. In 1266, the Monks were busy 
with the Chapel of St. Godric (in the 
south transept), and the pious are excited 
to contribute to the window which was to 
light it from the east. The other Indul- 
gences give more or less information on 
these and other matters; but there is one 
which discloses a curious fact, that Mo- 
nastics, in erecting their edifices, had 
other aid than that of their own re- 
sources, or the casual contributions of 
visitors. The Archdeacon of Durham, as 
it appears, commanded his clergy to ad- 
monish and persuade their flocks on three 
separate Sundays, to contribute their aid 
to the fabric of Finchale; and as an in- 
ducement he tells them of the Indul- 
gences of which we are speaking; and, 
moreover, that every contributor to the 
building of Finchale had, and would for 
ever have, a share of the advantages to be 
derived from the religious services of the 
mother church of Durham and of all her 
Cells. The money collected was to be 
paid to him at his Visitation. 

‘« Tt must be understood that the Monks 
entirely rebuilt their church. The only 
trace of their former edifice which was 





* The ruins have been recently cleared and in some degree repaired, under Mr. 
Raine’s personal superintendence. See our Vol. VI. p. 191. 
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suffered to remain, was the tomb of God- 
ric their patron saint, which, if an opinion 
may be formed from the portions of it 
which were discovered during the late 
proceedings in the church, was of the 
altar shape, with Norman pilaster mould- 
ings at its corners. These are the only 
stones in the edifice which bear the stamp 
of Norman architecture.’’ 

The first part of the body of this 
volume contains the charters of en- 
dowment, indulgences, letters missive, 
and other documents in Latin and 
English, relative to the Priory, with 
engravings of all the most important 
seals. The second part consists of 
the rolls of account, the series of 
which for more than three centuries, 
in a succession only occasionally bro- 
ken, is preserved with the charters 
among the records of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham. To these are 
appended a very interesting Glossary, 
from which we have already made 
some extracts, and abstracts of the 
prices of grain, provisions, and uten- 
sils disclosed by the accounts. Lastly, 
indexes of persons and places perfect 
the utility of the volume. 

We may safely say that so complete 
a developement of the history of a 
monastery, from the beginning to the 
close of its existence, has never before 
been published. The only similar in- 
stance that we are aware of is what 
Mr. Raine has himself before done for 
another of the cells of Durham, the 
Holy Island of Farne, in his topo- 
graphy of North Durham. Indeed, 
scarcely anywhere but in the well-pre- 
served records of Durham have such 
materials been kept together. To the 
Glossary in particular we must award 
particular praise, as it will be of much 
use in the study of other volumes besides 
that to which it is attached: and we 
should mention that it is formed from 
various sources additional to the vo- 
lume itself, particularly the rolls of 
Coldingham Priory, and the memo- 
randa of the Bursar of Durham. 


_— _ 


Gleanings in Natural History, by Ed- 
ward Jesse, Esq. (2nd Edit.) 2 vols. 
Murray. 


NOTHING, we have been informed 
by a friend who was at Court at the 
time, could equal the astonishment of 
the late Persian Ambassador, when, 
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having been introduced to Mr, Jesse, 
whose appearance he was pleased with 
and called Bad-neest, not bad; he 
asked the nature of the official situa- 
tion which he held, and was answered 
that he was “Jungle-vizier tothe king.” 
“‘Is my mother a cow,” he cried to 
the mehmendar, or interpreter, ‘‘ that 
you should tell me such tales as these? 
Who ever heard of appointing a vizier 
over things only fit to make charcoal 
for the cooks?’’ But when he was 
informed that Mr. Jesse was not only 
vizier, but had mastofees (clerks and 
secretaries) under him, ‘‘ Worse and 
worse,” he cried, ‘‘ you have exchang- 
ed your beard for that of an ass! and 
how many tomauns does he pay to 
the king for his place? What peish- 
kesh does he give to the Prime Minis- 
ter?” But, on being told that he not 
only paid nothing either as bribe or 
present, but actually received every 
year a purse of a thousand gold to- 
mauns from his Majesty’s Exchequer 
for counting the trees and bushes in 
his different parks and jungles, his 
patience and belief could extend no 
further. ‘‘These dogs of infidels,” 
said he, ‘‘ make no end of their lies. 
May their faces be black! may they 
eat earth! Poof! the thing is impos- 
sible. Who can know anything of 
the trees in Persia? who cares for 
them, except those Turks, those beasts, 
the charcoal-burners? Who wants 
trees, when we want grass and water. 
A thousand gold tomauns! Billah! 
Tallah ! who ever heard of such a 
thing? Why it is more than the 
prime visier, the master of the horse, 
and all the officers of the Shah’s house- 
hold have together. Besides, who can 
count the trees in the forests of Ghelan 
not Shaitan and 
all his imps. A thousand gold to- 
mauns! why he might have as many 
wives as the Shah himself, He might 
have the choice of all the Circassian 
slaves that are brought to the market 
of Tehran!’ ‘‘ What words are these,” 
exclaimed indignantly the English in- 
terpreter, who saw that the ambassa- 
dor’s wrath was fast rising, and that 
he was biowing over his left shoulder : 
“What dirt are you eating? Mr. 
Jesse is no kizzil-bash; he wants no 
Circassian slaves, nor Cirdish either, 
no Zcenahs; no not even the celebrated 
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Taous or peacock herself, whose face 
was like the full moon, and her eyes 
of the circumference of one’s finger and 
thumb. Would you change the man- 
ners ofa country? If your Shah wears 
a beard, that is no reason why our 
king should not be shaved. If you 
want half a dozen wives, and much 
good may they do you, Mr. Jesse may 
be contented with one. He has no 
Anderfin in his house. His rooms are 
all open—his women go unveiled and 
show their faces to all who look at 
them. Go! every nation has its own 
customs. If our king chooses to give 
a thousand gold tomauns to have his 
charcoal looked after, and his bushes 
counted, it is no concern of yours. 
Your face is thrown upside down. 
Till you have been longer among the 
Franks, keep the lips of discretion 
over the tongue of wonder, or your 
beard wili be laughed at.”” Mr. 
Jesse, however, may well laugh at 
the ignorance of the Mussulman, for 
while he has been visiting his 
jungles, and inspecting the charcoal, 
he has also been devoting his atten- 
tion to all subjects connected with the 
study of nature; and has produced 
two volumes much to be commended 
for the variety of their information, and 
the agreeable manner in which it is 
detailed. Many curious anecdotes of 
the sagacity of the animal creation are 
mentioned, and many accurate obser- 
vations are made of their habits and 
instincts ; so that the book is a valua- 
ble addition to that part of the great 
volume of nature which the industry 
of man has unrolled and studied. As 
we cannot afford any copiousness of 
extract, we will give one which records 
an instance of the power of imitation, 
acting chiefly through memory, as re- 
markable as any that we remember to 
have heard of in the animal creation, 
He is speaking of a parrot at [lamp- 
ton-Court. (Vol. ii. p. 9.) 

“As you wished me to write down 
whatever I could collect about my sister’s 
wonderful parrot, I proceed to do so, only 
promising that I will tell you nothing but 
what I can vouch for having myself heard. 
Her laugh is quite extraordinary, and it is 
impossible not to help joining in it one’s 
self, more especially when in the midst 
of it she cries out ‘ Don’t make me laugh 
so, I shall die, I shall die,’ and then con- 
tinues laughing more violently than before. 
Her crying and sobbing are curious, and 
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if you say ‘ Poor poll, what is the matter ?’ 
she says ‘So bad, so bad, got such a 
cold !’ and after crying for some time, will 
suddenly cease, and making a noise like 
drawing a long breath, says ‘ Better now,’ 
and begins to laugh. The first time I 
ever heard her speak was one day when I 
was talking to the maid at the bottom of 
the stairs, and heard what I then con- 
sidered to be achild calling out ‘ Payne, 
(the maid’s name,) I’m not well, 1’m not 
well;’ and on my saying ‘What’s the matter 
with that child?’ she replied ‘It is only 
the parrot; she always does so when I 
leave her alone, to make me come back ;’ 
and so it proved, for on her going into 
the room, the parrot stopped and began 
laughing quite in a jeering way. It is 
singular enough that whenever she is af- 
fronted, in any way, she begins to cry, and 
when pleased, to laugh. If any one hap- 
pens to cough or sneeze, she says, ‘ What 
a badcold.’ One day when the children 
were playing with her, the maid came into 
the room, and on their repeating to her 
several things which the parrot had said, 
Poll looked up and said quite plainly, ‘ No, 
I did not!’ Sometimes, when she is in- 
clined to be mischievous, the maid threat- 
ens tv beat her, and she often says ‘ No, 
you won't.’ She calls the cat very plainly 
‘ puss, puss!’ and then answers ‘mew !’ but 
the most amusing part is, whenever I want 
to make her call it, and to that purpose 
say ‘ puss! puss !’ myself, she always an- 
swers ‘ mew,’ till I begin mewing; and then 
she begins calling * puss’ as quick as possi- 
ble. She imitates every kind of noise, 
and barks so naturally that 1 have known 
her set ail the dogs cn the parade in 
Hampton-Court barking ; and 1 dare say, 
if the truth were known, wondering what 
was barking at them; and the consterna- 
tion I have seen her cause in a party of 
cocks and hens, by her crowing and cluck- 
ing, has been the most ludicrous thing 
possible. She sings just like a child, and 
I have more than once thought it was a 
human being. It is most ridiculous to 
hear her make what is called a false note, 
and then say ‘Oh! lal’ and burst out 
laughing at herself, beginning again quite 
in another key. Sheis very fond of sing- 
ing ‘Buy a Broom,’ which she says 
quite plainly ; but, in the same spirit as 
calling the cat, if we say, with a 
view to make her repeat it, ‘Buy a 
Broom,’ she always says ‘ Buy a Brush,’ 
and then laughs as a child might do when 
mischievous. She often prefers a kind 
of exercise which I do not know how to 
describe, except by saying it is like the 
lance exercise. She puts her claw be- 
hind her, first on one side, then on the 
other, then in front, and round over 
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her head, and whilst doing so, cries— 
‘Come on—come on,’ and when finished, 
says, ‘bravo! beautiful!’ and draws her- 
self up. Before I was as well ac- 
quainted with her as I am now, she 
would stare in my face for some time and 
then say,—‘ How do ye, Ma’am?’—this 
she invariably does to strangers. One 
day I went into the room where she was, 
and said, to try her, ‘ Poll, where is Payne 
gone?’ and to my astonishment, and 
almost dismay, she said—‘ Down stairs ;’ 
I cannot at this moment recollect any- 
thing more that I can vouch for myself, 
and I do not choose to trust to what [ 
am told; but, from what I have myself seen 
and heard, she has almost made me believe 
in transmigration.” 

There is no necessity, with this 
young lady, to believe in transmigra- 
tion, or to suppose that some roguish 
Abigail for her niaseries had been 
transmuted into this parrot; nor is 
there any need to puzzle oneself, as 
Mr. Jesse too often does, about reason 
and instinct; the marvellous clever- 
ness of this kind resolving itself into 


quick observation, retentive memory, 


and that habit of imitation which 
some animals, as monkeys, magpies, 
daws, starlings, &c. possess. No ani- 
mals can possess what is called reason 
in man; but the limits of instinct can- 
not be defined. Perhaps, the most cu- 
rious branch of the inquiry is, the extra- 
ordinary change which the instinctive 
habits of animals undergo through ci- 
vilization, or change of circumstances, 
and which becomes hereditary. 


The Mabinogion, Part I. containing the 
Lady of the Fountain. 8vo. pp. 160. 


At length we owe tothe enthusiasm 
and liberality of a highly talented lady 
what has been so often promised from 
other quarters, but never effected. For 
the last fifty years the literati have 
been repeatedly calling for the publi- 
cation of the Mabinogion, in the hopes 
that a translation might follow, and a 
new light be thrown on the origin of 
romance. Lady Charlotte Guest, well 
aware of their importance, and con- 
vinced from experience that procrasti- 
nated promises from those who had 
obtained copies would never be rea- 
lized, determined by her own exer- 
tions, and at her sole expense, to un- 
dertake this desideratum in literature. 

We have before us the result of her 
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enterprizing zeal in what she terms 
Part I. containing a romantic tale, 
which has been edited in so complete 
a manner, in Welsh and English, with 
illustrations and notes so full of 
curious learning, that she leaves no- 
thing to be wished in addition. As, 
however, her ladyship has not thought 
proper to usher these fictions into the 
world according to their chronology, - 
we deem it requisite to say a word on 
the antiquity of their origin. 

The Mabinogion were originally oral 
tales for the instruction of youths (as 
the name imports) into the principles 
of the Bardic mythology. They were 
put into writing, as well as the mys- 
tical Triads, when Druidism was on 
the wane, and becanie the principal 
source of those romantic narratives 
which for a considerable period were 
the favourite reading of Europe. The 
Rev. Edward Davies, in his erudite 
work, ‘‘ The Mythology and Rites of 
the Druids,” thus expresses himself 
on this subject: ‘‘ Such tales as the 
Mabinogion, it will be said, do not 
deserve to be ranked with sober his- 
tory. This is freely acknowledged. 
They are only brought forward to dif- 
fuse a faint ray over ages where his- 
tory refuses its light. In this sense 
they may be useful. They contain 
traditions of remote times, when Dru- 
idism had many private and some 
avowed friends, and they are found to 
coincide with the most authentic do- 
cuments which we have upon the sub- 
ject of British superstition, and with 
the researches of our best antiqua- 
ries.” 

When once the collection was form- 
ed, it was from time to time enlarged 
by borrowing or imitating the conti- 
nental romances, fo which the more an- 
cient Mabinogion had given birth; and 
such practice does not seem to have 
been entirely disused, until Sir Tho- 
mas Maleor (Maelwr), knight, finished 
his Morte d’Arthur, ‘in the ninth year 
of the reign of King Edward IVth.” 
i. e. 1469 or 1470. 

Of the most antiquated, specimens 
may be seen in the work above quoted. 
They allegorically detail the Druidic 
mysteries, or show the engrafting of 
the Saban idolatry on the more sim- 
ple Pagan worship. These are fol- 
lowed by such as describe, under an 
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assumed fabulous character, the vari- 
ous struggles made by the professors 
of the Druidic religion against the ef- 
forts of those who propagated Chris- 
tianity. We have next, to suit the 
temper and prejudices of the times, a 
reality given to the mythological per- 
sons of Bardic superstition, as if actu- 
ally existing in the human shape, and 
they form a court of which the British 
divinity, by the title of Arthur, i. e. 
the constellation of the Great Bear, is 
made the sovereign. Particular and 
difficult adventures are assigned them, 
founded on ideas derived from the al- 
legorical terms and mystical language 
of a period much anterior. Of this 
class it will be sufficient to cite the 
romance of Sir Tristrem, all the cha- 
racters in which, even the dogs, prove, 
from their names being only trans- 
lateable when regarded as Welsh, in 
what country that tale originated. 
The imitation, amplification, and im- 
provement these stories underwent 
from the Norman pen, occasioned 
fresh Mabinogion to be written, either 
as originals or adoptions from the con- 
tinental genius, and of this last style 
is the narrative of the Lady of the 
Fountain; in which, as her ladyship 
has observed, is incorporated the story 
of the Chevalier au Lion. 

The principal collection of Mabino- 
gion is in the Llyvr céch or red book 
of Hergest, or Yr gést, a mansion of 
the ancient family of Vaughan, in the 
parish of Kington, Herefordshire, now 
merely a farm-honse. This MS. is in 
the library of Jesus College, Oxford ; 
but they are found dispersed in various 
directions, and we unexpectedly meet 
with one at the commencement of the 
Treveilir pedigree, although that fami- 
ly, notwithstanding its domicile in 
Mén, the favourite island of Druidism, 
could not have derived its origin from 
any mythological personage. 

The Mabinogi now published is the 
Tarlles y fynnawn, The Lady of the 
Fountain, larlles being the feminine of 
larll, the Anglo-Saxon Eorl or Earl; 
and it has been produced, with the 
most ample illustrations, in such a 
manner as gives the highest idea of 
the press of Mr. W. Rees, of Liando- 
very. Her ladyship has presented us 
with afac-simile of a page from the 
original manuscript in Jesus College 
library, another from the tale of Ywain 
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and Gawin, in English, in the British 
Museum, and athird romance of the 
Chevalier au Lion, in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi at Paris; and has enriched the 
whole with such copious annotations 
as prove the most unwearied assiduity. 
In fact, she has left nothing undone; 
and it is to be hoped that the appro- 
bation of the public will induce her to 
persevere, and edit the remaining Ma- 
binogion in an equally satisfactory 
manner. 

The Chevalier au Lion, which Lady 
Charlotte has been the first to put in 
print, is attributed to Chrestien de 
Troyes, and said by M. Le Roux de 
Lincy, in his Introduction au Livre 
des Légendes, in which he has given a 
long extract, to have been composed 
at the close of the 12th century, the 
MS. which her ladyship has followed 
being of the 13th. Ywain and Gawin 
Mr. Ritson regarded as of the time of 
Richard II. Now the date of the 
larlles y fynnawn must be derived from 
its own internal evidence, and in mat- 
ters not historical we have rarely any 
other clue than the costume. In such 
investigations, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to have the original as well 
as the translation; for had we de- 
pended solely on the latter, the intro- 
duction of the word tabard, p- 49, 
would have led to the conclusion that 
the composition could not have been 
earlier than the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. The word in the 
Welsh version is arwyd, which signi- 
fies an emblazoned surcoat, and in- 
deed the term swrcot itself is some- 
times used, which may take it back 
above a hundred years. We have an- 
other very instructive passage for this 
purpose, which runs thus: ‘‘ Owain 
struck the knight with his sword so 
powerful a blow that it cut through” 
(y helym ar penfestin ar pengwch pwr- 
gwin athrwy y kroen ar kig ar asgwrn) 
the helmet, the head-piece or wiffe, 
the conically woven bonnet, and 
through the skin, and the flesh, and 
the bone.” In the English translation 
pengweh pwrgwin is rendered “ visor,” 
and in Owen’s Welsh Dictionary is 
made to signify, ‘the crest or plume 
of a helmet ;”’ but by a close exami- 
nation of the roots of this word the 
above translation is warranted, and it 
is the only one which agrees with the 
context. The author means to show 
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how many successive protections the 
blade went through before it reached 
the skin, and after that went through 
the flesh, and then the bone ; whereas 
‘both the vizor and the crest, or plume, 
are on the outside of the helmet. Now 
the helmet was either the cylindrical 
of the time of Henry III. or the coni- 
cal one of the succeeding reign. ‘This 
was placed, as we learn from the 
** Critical Inquiry into antient Ar- 
mour,”’ on the coiffe de mailles, which 
was kept in a flattened, a conical, or 
spherical form, by the shape of the cap 
underneath. This pengweh pwrgwin, 
or conically woven bonnet, was called 
cerebrarium, or skull-cap, and was 
sometimes made of steel, though not 
in the instance before us. It is said 
that Michael Scott, domestic astrolo- 
ger to the Emperor Frederick, was the 
first to have one of metal. 

That the costume of this Mabinogi 
is not earlier than the close of the reign 
of Henry ILI. is evident from the men- 
tion of athroeileu yr yspardunen, “ the 
rowels of the spurs,’”” which are too 
particularly spoken of to doubt their 
existence ; so that its date may be as- 
signed to the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century, a hundred years after 
that assumed for the Chevalier au Lion, 
Indeed rowelled spurs did not become 
common before the time of Edward LI. 
Whatever, therefore, may have been 
the materials from whence the French 
romance was taken, it is clear that it 
could not have been copied from this 
composition. 

The period of the Welsh Mabinogi 
being thus pretty nearly ascertained, 
the picture of manners it affords be- 
comes the more interesting. 

The ceremony of washing the hands 
at the banquet, still retained in gen- 
teel socicty, and more especially ac- 
cording to ancient ideas at royal ta- 
bles, where, except by their dispensa- 
tion, it is confined to the princes them- 
selves, is an Oriental custom, and like 
many others introduced by the Cru- 
saders. The salvers for that purpose 
here mentioned are, by way of emi- 
nence, stated to have been of the pre- 
cious metals, but those generally used 
were of copper enamelled. One such 
is preserved in the Norwich Museum, 
and four other varieties are in the Dou- 
cean collection at Goodrich Court, He- 
refordshire. They are all of the time 
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of Edward |. and two of the latter have 
been engraved and illustrated in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, Vol. IV. pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries. 
The subjects engraven on them are 
from romance, the chace, or exhibit 
single combats by grotesque figures. 

With respect to the ancient mode 
of decorating apartments, we have a 
valuable notice in the following pas- 
sage, p. 56; and which may instruct 
those who build Gothic mansions,— 
that, instead of being confined to the 
cold effect of merely oak and gilding, 
our ancestors availed themselves of all 
the glow and brilliancy of warm and 
splendid colours: ‘* And Owain looked 
around the chamber, and beheld there 
was not even a single nail in it that 
was not painted with gorgeous colours, 
and there was not a single panel that 
had not sundry images in gold pourtray- 
ed upon it.” What the sabjects gene- 
rally were at this period may be ga- 
thered from the several authorities 
collected in the preface to Shaw’s 
« Ancient Furniture.” 

We have next described a magni- 
ficent bed; for though in the English, 
p. 57, the word ‘ couch” is used, the 
Welsh term, p. 16, is gwely, and we 
are told that it was decorated with 
scarlet and fur, satin and sendall, and 
fine linen. So in the romance of Ar- 
thur of Lytle Brytayne, composed in 
the time of Edward LI. we read : ** Upon 
the bed there was a riche quilt wrought 
with coten, covered with crimson sen- 
dal, stitched with threddes of golde, 
and shetes of white silke, and over al 
arych furre of ermynes.’”” The furs, 
therefore, made the coverlid. 

The armour has been already alluded 
to in the endeavour to ascertain the 
date of this Mabinogi; but there are 
other passages relative to it well de- 
serving of notice. Near the castle of 
Gerberoy, Robert Duke of Normandy 
encountered a knight, and unhorsed 
him. In his fall his nasal helmet fell 
back, and the broad piece which had 
covered his nose being thus removed, 
the features were quite exposed, and 
Robert saw it was his father, William 
the Conqueror, whom he immediately 
with the utmost courtesy assisted to 
remount. So we read, p. 68, ‘* The 
knight gave Gwalehmai a blow that 
turned his helmet from off his™ face.” 
Now the nasal helmet had become 
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disused before this time; it must, 
therefore, refer to one of the kind be- 
fore suggested. These were generally 
kept from turning, for the inconveni- 
ence had been felt, and was remedied, 
by little cords, one on each side, which 
fastened to the shoulders: for John 
of Gaunt was called on to decide whe- 
ther it was fair at a tournament for a 
knight to allow these to be loose. 
An illumination in the Royal Library 
of the British Museum, marked 20. 
D. 1. entitled ‘* Livre des Histoires,”’ 
and written in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, fully exhibits these 
cordons to a cylindrical helmet, which 
falls from the face of a knight, as he 
is knocked off his horse by his adver- 
sary. Now the blow in this case 
must have turned the helmet not 
round, as it might have done had 
these fastenings not have been used, 
but upwards ; and therefore the sword 
must have struck against the projec- 
tion of the ocularium, or sight, which 
would have forced it in that direction. 

At p. 74, it issaid, ‘‘ The Countess 
bade them bring out a beautiful black 
steed, upon which was a beechen 
saddle and a suit of armour (literally 
“plenty of armour”) for man and 
horse. Here we have another help as 
to date. The practice of protecting 
the horse as well as the knight in mail, 
commenced in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century; and in the lists of 
troops raised by Edward I. we read 
of equi cooperti and equi non cooperti, 
a distinction that points out the armed 
from the unarmed steeds. 

The note on the expression “ Strong 
lances,” p. 68, is, as it appears to us, 
couched in terms calculated to induce 
a belief that the Welsh knights had 
several weapons which were unknown 
to the English. The passage runs 
thus: ‘‘ It would be in vain to at- 
tempt to find English terms corre- 
sponding precisely with those used in 
the Welsh text, to designate the va- 
rious kinds of arms which the knights 
fought with in this tale.”” Now the 
fact is, that they commenced the en- 
counter with ordinary lances. On 
the next day they resumed it with 
apheleidyr godeudawc, those of superior 
rare quality; and on the third with 
apheleidyr kadarnvras godeudawc, such 
as were not only of the best quality, 
but particularly powerful at the butt 
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end, or that portion which from the 
gtipe passed uuder the arm. Having 
unavailingly tried these three pairs of 
lances, successively increased in power, 
they then fought with swords, as was 
the usual practice among actual com- 
batants. 

The word translated ‘‘ daggers,” 
p. 42, is cyilleill, i.e. knives. These, 
under the name of coustel and culiellus, 
were carried by the archers on foot 
and other infantry, in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, in the girdle 
without sheaths, and answered every 
other purpose as well as for war; 
while the dagger, which accompanied 
the sword as the weapons of a knight, 
was like it worn in ascabbard, but at 
the right side. The infantry, indeed, 
except the archers, who made use of 
this military knife, were thence called 
coustrels, custrels, or cottrels, which 
has given the name of Cottrell and Cot- 
terell to several existing families. 

The allusion to archery has in the 
notes been well illustrated by an ex- 
tract from a tale of the time of Ed- 
ward III. taken from a MS. in the li- 
brary of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
entitled Cydymaith Diddau, in which 
the arrow is described as ‘‘a straight 
round shaft, with a compass rounded 
knock, and long slender feathers fas- 
tened on with green silk, and a steel 
head heavy and thick, and an inch 
across.”” Such a one, wanting the 
feathers, and probably the only ancient 
specimen in existence, which is of the 
time of Henry VI. was found in the 
moat of Clifford’s Tower, York, and is 
preserved in the armoury at Goodrich 
Court. On examining the engraving 
in Skelton’s “ Illustrations of Ancient 
Arms and Armour’ from that collec- 
tion, it will clearly be seen that the 
knock and head exactly answer this 
description. 

When we reflect on the elevated 
feelings that were generated by the 
refinement of chivalry, and how much 
it depended on devotion to the fair sex, 
it seems astonishing that a barbarous 
custom, more suited to the degrada- 
tion and contempt in which women 
were held by Mahometans, should 
have continued to exist for above seven 
hundred years. The cruel death of 
being burnt at the stake, was by law 
decreed as the lot of all women whose 
condemnation was put on the issue of 
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judicial combat, in case their cham- 
pions were vanquished. Thus, in the 
Assisie Hierosolym, c. xxxvii. it ‘is 
decreed : ‘‘ If the battle be for a thing 
deserving of death, and the guarantee 
is vanquished, he and the person for 
whom he fought shall be hanged ; and 
if the guarantee be of such a rank that 
he can have a champion to fight for 
him, and his champion is vanquished, 
they shall all three be hanged. And 
if a woman makes the appeal, and her 
guarantee and her champion be van- 
quished, she shall be burnt; and the 
guarantee, if he fights and is van- 
quished, he shall be hung; and if he 
substitutes a champion for himself, 
and he is overcome, they shall both be 
hung, and the woman be burnt.”” With 
this enactment agree the Grand Cous- 
tumier of Normandy, as well as the 
contemporary laws of other parts of 
Europe. And this unfeeling punish- 
ment for man’s delicate helpmate con- 
tinued in England till within the last 
sixty years; as Cobbett mentions that 
when he first came to London, he ob- 
served a smoke and smell of burning, 
and that the answer to his inquiries 
was, that a woman had just been con- 
sumed at Tyburn. Proh pudor! shame 
to Christianity! shame to chivalry ! 
shame to England !—but the dreadful 
truth ought not to be concealed. Thus, 
according to the manners of the times, 
we have in this Mabinogi an accusa- 
tion against Luned, who is allowed to 
appeal by her champion to the issue of 
battle. She names Owain: — ‘“ And 
when he came to the meadow, he saw 
a great fire kindled, and two youths 
with beautiful curling auburn hair were 
leading the maiden to cast her into the 
fire. And Owain asked them what 
charge they had against her? and they 
told him of the compact that was be- 
tween them, as the maiden had done 
the night before ; and they said, Owain 
has failed her, therefore we are taking 
her tobe burnt.”” She was, therefore, 
like Rebecca, in Sir Walter Scott's in- 
teresting novel of Ivanhoe, saved by 
the sudden appearance and intrepidity 
of her champion at the last moment. 
It is observed, in a note on a pas- 
sage p. 39, where it is intimated that 
there was a master of the ceremonies, 
but no porter, at Arthur’s palace, that 
** the absence of a porter was formerly 
considered as an indication of hospi- 
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tality,” and authorities are cited in 
proof of this assertion. He had to 
guard the door ; and, as his office was 
of much importance, it was never con- 
ferred but on persons of approved fi- 
delity and great personal strength. 
Hence we find the porters in chival- 
rous romances often transformed into 
grim giants, who scowled away all in- 
truders, and guarded with inflexible 
severity the persons of those who had 
been cast into the gloomy dungeons 
of their castles. The porter was 
armed with an enormous club bristled 
with iron spikes, wore the keys at his 
girdle, and was attended by a blood- 
hound, or mastiff. In this manner he 
is represented in a drawing illustrat- 
ing the MS. of Rous’s Life of Richard 
Earl of Warwick, in the British Mu- 
seum, marked “‘ Cotton. Julius E. 1v.”’ 
His peculiar business being more the 
exclusion of strangers than the intro- 
duction of guests, at once points out 
his absence as an indication of hospi- 
tality. 

Some remarks are made in a note 
to p. 40, on the custem of strewing 
the floors with rushes. We will merely 
observe, that such a practice prevailed 
generally with regard to those of pews 
in Welsh churches within the last 
thirty years. 

Here we may close our annotations; 
and, as in the course of them we have 
had occasion to cite some of the pas- 
sages from the translation, we need 
not adduce others to shew the style of 
language in which that has been done. 
A chaste and simple diction was all 
that could be required, and such her 
Ladyship has adopted. 


The Cork Remembrancer ; or, Annals of 


With 
By Francis 


the County and City of Cork. 
an Introductory Essay. 
H. Tuckey. 8vo. 


WE are informed in the preface to 
this work, that a small volume under 
this title was first published in 1783. 
It consisted, however, for the most 
part, of a general chronology of the 
world ; as did a second impression in 
1792. The author adds, 


“Though I have adopted for my work 
the title of these volumes, as being al- 
ready familiar to the public, yet it is not 
in any respect a superstructure raised on 
other men’s foundations. Discarding en- 
tirely all the extraneous matter with which 
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they were filled, I have supplied its place 
with copious extracts from the rolls of 
Chancery, and from other sources, suffi- 
cient to enable me to devote a volume 
exclusively to the annals of this county 
and city; thus preserving from oblivion 
many events which, though beneath the 
notice of a historian, are yet valuable 
from their local interest.’’ 

‘*For a great portion of the annals 
from the year 1303 to 1500, Iam indebted 
to the rolls of Chancery lately published 
by order of government.”’ 


This is one instance, among many, 
of the useful results of printing the 
records of the country, and placing 
them within the reach of provincial 
inquirers. Mr. Tuckey’s design is a 
meritorious one, and its execution, as 
far as we see (one-third of the volume 
only being before us), is judiciously 
and creditably performed. We make 
an extract relative to a family whose 
modern representatives Ireland has to 
reckon amongst the most illustrious 
of her sons : 

“The word Englishman ordinarily 
meant one who was entitled to use, and 
did use, English law; thus Sir Henry 
Colley, (whose descendants have attained 
great note under the name of Wellesley,) 
was called an Englishman (Lodge’s Peer- 
age), though his family were Irish, as far 
as can be traced. The peerages begin 
with his father, and presume that he was 
anative of England; but this is a mis- 
take; his grandfather, Robert Cowley, 
was bailiff of Dublin in 1515 (Holinshed); 
he was afterwards a confidential servant 
of the Earl of Ossory or Ormond, as was 
also his son Walter Cowley (State Papers). 
Their subsequent advancement was doubt- 
less owing to the power and interest of 
the Butler family. Robert continued in 
their service until 1537, when he became 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland; but in 
1542, King Henry VIII. wrote to the 
Lord Deputy and Council, that Cowley 
was aman seditious and full of conten- 
tion and disobedience, and ordered him to 
be dismissed from his office. Walter 
Cowley was made Solicitor-General for 
Ireland; but was dismissed in 1546, 
The editors of the State-papers observe, 
that he was a tool in the hands of Chan- 
cellor Allen. He was for some time a 
prisoner in the Tower of London. His 
son Henry above-mentioned was knighted 
by Sir Henry Sidney. Their family 
seems to have been settled in Ireland 
from remote times: a John Cowley was 
made gauger of Ireland by Henry VII. 
John Cowle (probably the same person 
as the final syllable Jey is often in records 
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written /e) was commissioned in the reign 
of Henry VI. to provide bread, wine, 
&ec. for the table of the Earl of Or. 
mond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and 
as far back as the reign of Edward III. 
Thomas Colleye had a grant of the office 
of gauger of wines for [-ngland, Ireland, 
and Wales.”’ 

In p. 41 we notice a serious error 
of George Duke of Clarendon, instead 
of Clarence; and in p. 55 it is stated 
that ‘in 1571 Queen Elizabeth gave 
a silver collar of the order of St. Sim- 
plicius to Maurice Roche, mayor of 
Cork, for his assistance against the 
rebels (which collar is said to be now 
in the possession of John C. Kearny, 
esq. of Garrettstown)”’—though it has 
now been well ascertained the letter 
S. in that collar (still worn by the 
Lord Mayors of London, Dublin, &c.) 
originated as the initial of Henry the 
Fourth’s motto of Souveraine, 


Tue ANNUALS. 
(Continued from our last). 


Portraits of the Children of the No- 
bility ; ewecuted under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from 
Drawings by Chalon, Landseer, &c. 
Edited by Mrs. Fairlie. 4to. Second 
Series. 1839. 


THESE pictures of what Goldsmith 
calls ‘“‘ harmless little men and wo. 
men,” are very captivating, frot the 
grace and elegance with which the 
youthful forms of Nature are designed. 
The daughters of Lord Jersey, by Cha- 
lon, form a group of exceeding beau- 
ty; and William Forrester, Lord A. 
Conyngham’s son, by Maclise, shows 
all the cleverness of that accomplished 
artist. The engravers have done their 
part well: of the poetry with which 
the subjects are illustrated, we will 
give some lines by Mr. B. D’Israeli, 
M.P. 


What read those glances? ——_ and yet 


Seeming to penetrate the mystic veil [sweet, 
That shrouds your graceful future—for ’tis 
meet 
Your lot should be as brilliant as your birth— 
Fair daughters of a mother that the Earth 
Hath ever welcom’d, with its brightest flowers, 
Like the gay Princess in the fairy tale, 
Whose very steps were roses. Beauteous Girls! 
Link’d in domestic love, like three rare pearls, 
Soft, and yet precious, when the coming hours 
Shall, with a smile that struggles with a tear, 
Remove you from the hearth your forms endear, 
Your tender eye shall dwell upon this page, 
That tells the promise of your earlier age. 


L 
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The Portrait of Fenella Fitzhardinye 
Berkeley, by Barry Cornwall. 

Child! what is there in thy dream ?— . 
Tell me what the hope or theme 4 
That doth now thy soul possess? 
Thought in all its loveliness 

Sometimes dawneth on the brain 4 
Of the lone and musing child, 
Amidst visions rich and wild, 

Touching it with tender pain. 


Dost thou see thy future story 
Soaring out of mists of glory, 
Figured half and half conceal’ d, 
Like some oracle reveal’d 

By the Priestess pale 

At the Delphian altars old, 
Where Apollo’s will was told 

(So runs the tale). 
Let thy fancy have its fill, 

Yield thee to thine own sweet will ; 

Gaze thou, whilst the Dragon rideth 

O’er the cloudy plains above ;— 
Gaze thou, whilst the Naiad glideth 

Through the greenwood to her love ; 
Hearken to the murmuring air, 

Trust aye all that seemeth fair ; 
Every pleasure, howe’er brief, 

Is a conquest won from grief. 

I remember (many a day 
Since that merry time hath fled) 
When the skies were ever gay, 
Ever open over head ; 

When my heart ran o’er in showers 
At the beauty of the flowers : 

Even now [ try to rhyme 
Of that faded flowery time ; 

Loving more that morning gay, 
Than the later years serene ; 
Happier, though ’t be lost for aye, 

Than if it had never been. 

-Gentle child! may Time’s soft hand 
Lead thee at last to th’ happy land. 
Meantime gather, whilst thou may, 
Every sweet of every day ; 

And when dull November cometh 

With its melancholy sun, 
And the Bee no longer hummeth, 

Tell them, too, as J have done, 
Of those times and stainless pleasures, 
Which the heart so wisely treasures, 
When thy thoughts were fresh and light, 
And the hour was always bright, 
And the World was without end, 
And the Kitten was thy friend. 





We must perforce add one more from 
the gifted pen of L. E. L. 
ON THE PORTRAIT OF LADY M.M.F. E. 
COMPTON, 
Daughter of the Marquess of Northampton. 
Not in a cultur’d garden dost thou seem, 
Fair child! whose hands are filled with 
early flowers, 





But in a woodland glen, where morning’s 
beam [bowers. 
Wakens the beauty of unnurtur’d 


This may but be the Painter’s fancy, 
flinging 
The loveliness of Nature around Art; 
It is a lovely fantasy, thus bringing 
Sweet links, and graces otherwise apart. 


Be it through life an omen! thou, fair 
child ! [childhood ; 

Keep at thy heart some memory of thy 
When the small buds look’d up to thee 
and smil’d [wild wood. 

*Mid the green mosses of the shelter’d 


Fair art thou !—fair—a young and happy 
creature ! [smile, 

Yet with the falcon in thine eye and 
The large clear brow, the high heroic fea- 
ture, [isle. 

Brought by the stately Norman to our 


Soon the soft hours of April pass away, — 
The girl is woman ere we mark’d the 
changing ; 
Then come the trial of life’s afterday— 
Grief, Joy, and Care, the troubled fu- 
ture ranging. 


And such must be thine own—no love's 
devotion 
Can keep thee from the universal share 
Of common sorrow, and the deep emotion 
With which all struggle—but which all 
must bear. 


Let not these wild scenes utterly depart, 
Keep them amid the world with strong 


endeavour, 
With its first freshness cherish’d at the 
heart ; {ture never! 


Other things may deceive thee—Na- 





_ 


Gems of Beauty displayed in a Series of 
Twelve Engravings of Spanish Sub- 
jects from Designs of the first Ar- 
tists, with Illustrations, By the 
Countess of Blessington. 4fo. 


THIS is a work of extreme elegance 
of design and execution; the only 
fault we are inclined to find with it 
is, that some of the artists, as Mr. I. 
Bostock in the Dejected, Mr, Dyce in 
the Signal, and Mr. Cattermole in the 
Duenna, have not preserved the Spa- 
nish character of face or form; but 
the ‘‘ Prado” and the “ Bull-fight” 
are all that we could desire. The 
verses of Lady Blessington are in ge- 
neral clever and sprightly ; we will give 
as a specimen— 
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THE PRADO. 


Hast thou seen him? said he ought? 
Is my Juan jealous still? 

Men are masters but in thought, 
Ruled by woman’s secret will. 


Oh! forbear this idle play, 
Nor with ardent love coquet ; 
Should’st thou lose him. 
Lose him? nay, 
Child! I'll tame his spirit yet. 
Take my counsel! be more kind! 
Kind ! and spoil a selfish man! 
Thou may’st live to change thy mind, 
As I know thy Juan can. 
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Speak,—what mean’st thou ? 
Why, just now, 
Waiting—not for fond farewells— 
One I saw whom thou mayst know, 
Where our friend Teresa dwells, 
Waiting till the Lady came. 
Ah! 
Look round, near yonder tree. 
Oh! the traitor !—shame, oh, shame! 
Thus to look on aught but me. 
Take me hence !—undone—distraught 
Outrag’a— 
Nay! bethink thee still,— 
Men are masters but in thought, 
Ruled by woman’s secret will. 





Horse-Emancipation ; or, the Abolition 
of the Bearing-Rein, an Address to the 
Owners and Drivers of Coaches, Omni- 
buses, and of all other, whether Public 
or Private, Conveyances throughout the 
United Kingdom. By ®iummos, D.D. 
F.R.S.L. F.S.A. 8vo. (Ackermann, Re- 
gent Street).—This is a well and closely 
argued essay against an abuse of man’s 
authority over that most noble and most 
useful of all animals, the horse. Such is 
the force of habit, and of prejudice, that 
some will view the attempt as Quixotic, 
while others may regard it as altogether 
ajeu d’esprit. They have only to read, 
and to reflect, and they will find them- 
selves to be mistaken. The author’s style 
is lively indeed, but his arguments and 
his object are most serious. We have 
not space to go through the whole discus- 
sion; but we will make one extract, in 
which the evils of the bearing-rein are 
enumerated, its occasional use admitted, 
and its general substitute mentioned : 
‘“« The bearing-rein may, probably, be of 
some use to a young horse, in breaking 
him in; and may, perhaps, help to ‘ get 
up his head,’ until he has been what is 
questionably called ‘ taught his paces’; 
but what other ends it can answer (unless 
display be aimed at) than deadening his 
mouth, lessening his speed, wasting his 
strength, hurting his wind, abridging his 
services, souring his temper, making him 
jib, reducing his value, shortening his 
days, throwing him down, breaking his 
knees, and casting or ejecting (probably 
killing) his rider or driver, it would puz- 
zle a conjuror to discover ; aii these, it is 
fearlessly asserted, proceed from the use 
of this ingeniously-cruel appendage, which 
a double-ringed snaffie-Lit would entirely 
supersede.’’ Prevalent as the use of the 
bearing-rein is at present, we do not re- 
gard our author’s proposition of reform 
as by any means a hopeless undertaking ; 
and we take this view more decidedly, 








when we are informed that the bearing- 
rein is peculiar to England, and unknown 
on the continent. Moreover, we perceive 
that the same sentiments are held by 
others, and by one especially, whose name 
is entitled to no little respect, and we 
think we cannot more effectually second 
the object of this pamphlet than by mak- 
ing the following extract from a late Bris- 
tol paper. ‘* At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Agricul- 
ture, Arts, &c. Mr. M‘Adam exhibited a 
set of Scotch harness, which he brought 
forward with a view to convince the pub- 
lic that want of care in the use of draught 
horses in this kingdom added considerably 
to the expence of hauling in general. The 
price of the harness was only 3/. lls. 
The saddle-tree was constructed with pe- 
culiar care, and sat as easy on the horse’s 
back as a riding-saddle, so that the horse 
scarcely felt the lateral motion of the 
shafts of the cart. The bridle was distin- 
guished by the absence of a bearing-rein, 
which he was convinced did no good, but 
rather harm, and he was glad to find that 
reason was generally prevailing over cus- 
tom and prejudice, and driving it out. 
He had long noticed the disadvantage of 
the bearing-rein. One was, the elonga- 
tion of the horse’s mouth, by the force he 
used to get his head out to use the muscles 
in the way which nature designed. He 
was coming up a hill from Exeter some 
time since on a coach, when the horses 
stood still, refusing to take the load up 
the hill ; by the permission of the coach- 
man, he (Mr. M‘Adam) took the bearing 
reins off the horses, and they then imme- 
diately proceeded up the hill with the 
load.— Mr. G. W. Hall thought that the 
observations of Mr. M‘Adam were far too 
valuable to be passed lightly over and lost 
sight of. With regard to the bearing- 
rein, he entirely coincided with that gen- 
tleman, and the only thing that reconciled 
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him to it was, that, if it were known how 
much more a horse could draw without 
one, it would be taken away, and the ad- 
ditional load put on the cart, instead of 
allowing him to draw his present load 
with a little more ease. He had, there- 
fore, great pleasure in moving that Mr. 
M‘Adam be requested to accept the So- 
ciety’s silver medal.—Capt. Scobel se- 
conded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously.’’ 


The British Librarian, or Book-Collec- 
tor’s Guide. By W. T. Lowndes. 8vo. 
Part I.—The compiler of this work is 
already well known as the author of a 
very useful catalogue called the Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual, in 4 vols. 8vo. giving 
an account of all the more important or 
curious works printed in this country. 
In the present undertaking he must, we 
presume, go over much of the same ground 
again; but he proposes to extend his 
range to the whole ficld of literature, and 
to furnish ‘‘ a catalogue and description 
of about twenty thousand of the best 
works of the best authors, English and 
Foreign, in every branch of knowledge, 
arranged in the departments of—1. Reli- 
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gion and History ; 2. Ethics and Morals ; 
3. Legislation and Politics ; 4. Sciences 
and Arts; 5. History and Antiquities ; 
and 6. Miscellaneous Literature. These 
departments to be divided and sub-di- 
vided into a variety of classes of easy re- 
ference, so that each particular subject 
will be preserved distinct and entire.” 
This is a more difficult task than Mr. 
Lowndes’s former work (which was ar- 
ranged in an alphabet of the authors’ 
names), and requiring greater judgment 
and critical skill. However, he cannot 
greatly err if he takes as his guides the 
best classed library-catalogues, English 
and Foreign; and their deficiencies in 
detail we are sure his own persevering in- 
dustry will supply. The British Libra- 
rian will contain references to other more 
extended bibliographical works, a feature 
which cannot fail to be highly useful ; 
and it will also give the average price of 
old books, and the advertized prices of 
those published since 1830. The first 
Part contains the Holy Scriptures and the 
various Commentaries, &c. &c. thereon. 
We have examined several articles, and 
are fully satisfied of the great labour and 
care with which the compilation is formed. 





FINE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Dec. 10. At the anniversary meeting 
(the seventieth) the following prizes 
were distributed: To Mr. Henry Nelson 
O'Neil, for the best copy made in the 
painting school, the silver medal, and the 
lectures of the Professors Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli; to Mr. William Carpenter, 
for the next best copy made in the paint- 
ing school, the silver medal ; to Mr. Henry 
Le Jeune, for the best drawing from the 
life, the silver medal; to Mr. Henry 
Bailey, for the best drawing of the prin- 
cipal front of Harcourt House, in Ca- 
vendish-square, the silver medal; to Mr. 
William Baker, for the best drawing from 
the antique, the silver medal; and to Mr. 
Joseph Edwards, for the best model from 
the antique, the silver medal. 


SuHaw’s Specimens of Elizabethan Ar- 
chitecture, Part IX.—With this work 
Mr. Shaw seems to be proceeding but 
slowly ; but all he does is well done. The 
three plates in this number all relate to 
Bramshill House in Hampshire, the man- 
sion of him whom Ben Jonson called 
‘*the good Lord Zouch.’’ It is a very 
curious and unaltered specimen, and well 
deserving of the study of the admirers of 
this style. 


The Sporting Almanac for 1839.—We 
notice this production, which is the first 
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of its kind, under the present head, be- 
cause we really cannot undertake to criti- 
cise the multifarious crowd of modern al- 
manac-makers. But the present volume 
is embellished with twelve etchings, appro- 
priate to the months, that are highly cre- 
ditable to the taste and skill of the artist 
who has produced them. They are all, 
as may be supposed, out-door scenes ; and 
very prettily indeed is the scenery deli- 
neated. As the views are, with one excep- 
tion, real, we mention the subjects : 
Jan. Skating—The Regent’s Park. 
Feb. Coursing—Hampton Court Park. 
Mar. The Chase—Melton Mowbray. 
April. Otter Hunting—The Tees. 
May. Salmon Fishing—Lismore. 
June. Racing—Ascot Heath. 
July. Cricket—Lord’s Grounds. 
Aug. Yatchts—off Calshot Castle. 
Sept. The Stubble—near St. Alban’s. 
Oct. Jack Fishing—Loch Eunich. 
Nov. The Battu. 
Dec. Wild fowl shooting--Poole Harbour. 
We will add, that the various informa- 
tion of the work is, for a first year, very 
full and correct. 


The Comic Almanac for 1839, with 
twelve Illustrations of the Months. By 
George Cruikshank.—Sorry are we to say 
that this is a great failure. The plates 
are ‘‘ illustrations of the months” no 
longer, but illustrations of a very foolish 
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story. We need not say they are clever 
in themselves, but it must be regretted 
that George Cruikshank’s talents had not 
been employed in illustrating some history 
more worthy of them. Nor can we be per- 
suaded that his invention has been ex- 
hausted in illustrating the Months three 
times; we are sure he could do it for three 
dozen. There are always various events 
in each month, various eras for costume, 
&c. besides an endless variety of scene, of 
incident, and mode of treatment. Let 
him for 1840 return to the charge. The 
minute silhouettes, &c. which adorn the 
Calendar, redolent as they are of fun and 
satire, are the redeeming features of this 
year’s Comic Almanac. The political 
hieroglyphic, representing the boiling of 
the State Kettle, has more than ordinary 
merit. 


The Heads of the People: by Quizzfizz. 
8vo.—We suppose the popularity of cer- 
tain characteristic wood-blocks which 
have appeared in the Observer and other 
weekly newspapers, has led to the forma- 
tion of this gallery of Heads, which are 
also cut on wood, though with a preten- 
sion of greater finish and beauty of en- 
graving. Whether the artist is the same 
we know not. They are hardly superior 
in merit; for in tHe series referred to 
many of the low characters of London 
have been well hit off; and so much we 
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may say for the present production. It is 
not often that a professional caricaturist 
has the means of observing the higher 
classes of society, unless perhaps in their 
out-of-door costume. George Cruik- 
shank, whose perception of character has 
been seldom rivalled, except perhaps by 
H. B., bas shown that he knows something 
of the aspect of polished society, though 
perhaps even he is most successful without 
doors. But our present draughtsman 
knows it only from the prints in the 
Magazine of Fashion, or the shop-windows 
of the hair-dressers, and he has evidently 
mistaken the meaning of a ‘‘ Diner-out.”’ 
Instead of the experienced parasite, (well 
described in the accompanying article by 
Mr. Brownrigg,) who lives on the bounty 
of his friends, and repays them by his wit 
and conversational talents, the print re- 
presents an insipid dandy, who, wrapt 
wholly in himself, has gone down to 
Greenwich in the steam-boat, and is evi- 
dently ‘‘ dining-out’’ alone, at a tavern 
table, where the glasses are turned down 
bottom upwards. Again, ‘* The Lion of 
a Party’’ is certainly not a lion, but a 
poodle. Our artist is happiest in the 
Lawyer’s Clerk and the Maid of all Work, 
and we therefore advise him to take but a 
moderate flight. The Stockbroker is not 
amiss; but then, in everything but the 
features, it isthe copy of Dighton’s whole 
length of Mr. Rothschild. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


History and Biography. ° 

The Life and Times of Washington, 
his Diaries, &c. By Jaxep Sparks. 
post 8vo. 28s. 

The Religions of Profane Antiquity. 
By JonatHan Duncan, Esq. B.D. 
fcap. 17s. 

History of the Reformation in Poland. 
By Count VALERIAN Krasinski. vol. 
I. 8vo. 18s. 

Elizabethan Religious History. By the 
Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

The Life and Times of Archbishop 
Sharp. By T. StepHens. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Come- 
dian. By Mrs. Matuews. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 28s. 

Music and Friends: or, Pleasant Recol- 
lections of a Dilettante. By W. Gar- 
DINER. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Travels in Town. By the Author of 
Random Recollections. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Travels, &c. 


Incidents of Travels in Russia and 
Turkey. By J. L. SrerHens, Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. 14s, ‘ 


South Australia in 1837, in a series of 
Letters: with a Postscript as to 1838. 
By Rospert Goucer. 

Winter Studies and Summer Rambles 
in Canada. By Mrs. Jameson. 3 vols. 
8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


Politics. 
The State, in its relations with the 
Church. By W. E. Grapstonz, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Poetry. 

Poems, Original and Selected. By J. 
H. Merivae. 2 vols. feap. 14s. 

Hours of Solitude: a collection of 
Poems. By H.T. Dantet. 

Minstrel Melodies. By the author of 
‘* Field Flowers.’’ 18mo. 5s. 

The Demons of the Wind, and other 
Poems. By H.L. Manse. feap. 5s. 

John Noakes and Mary Styles, a Poem. 
By C. Crark, Esq. post 8vo. 2s. 

Leaves of Poesy. By Saran FRANK- 
LAND. fecap. 78. 


Novels and Tales. 


Eve Effingham ; or, Home. By J, F, 
Coorer. 3 vols. 8vo, 24s, 
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The Huguenots ; a Tale of the French 
Protestants. By G. P.R. James, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Pictures of the World. By the Author 
of Tremaine. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Vision of Rubeta; an Epic Story 
of the Island of Manchattan. 8vo. 12s. 

The Roman Lovers. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Recluimed Family. By Lady 
Tuite. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 

Divinity. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. K. NEwMAN. 
vol. IV. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Works of Robert Hall. Edited by 
O. Grecory. (Six vols.) vol. I. feap. 5s. 

The Law of Christ respecting Civil 
Obedience. By J. Brown, D.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Notes on the Books of Joshua and 
Judges. By Grorce Busu. 12mo. 6s. 

The Missionary Convention at Jeru- 
salem. By D. ABEEL. post 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms. By the Rev. C. OXENDEN. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Christology of the Old and New 
Testament. By the Rev. J. A. STEPHEN- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


Medicine. 


Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology. By W. B. Carpenter. 
8vo. 15s. 

Practical Synopsis of the Diseases of 
the Skin. By R. Hunt. feap. 5s. 

The Text-book of Human Anatomy. 
By R. Hunter, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Considerations on Phrenology. By the 
Rey. J. S. Hopeson. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Student’s Guide to the Hospitals 
of Paris. By J. Wistin. 18mo. 3s. 

The Philosophy of Disease. By J. B. 
Harrison. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Exposition of Quackery and Impos- 
ture in Medicine. By the Author of the 
Philosophy of Living. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, vol. VII. 18s. 

An Introduction to the Modern Classi- 
fication of Insects. By J.O. Westwoop, 
F.L.S. (2 vols. 8vo.) Vol. I. 21s. 

The Entomologist’s Text Book. By J. 
O. Westwoop, F.L.S. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Coloured 8s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Fishes, Amphi- 
bians, and Reptiles. By W. Swainson, 
F.R.S. (Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. crx.) 6s. 

The Naturalist’s Album ; or, Diary of 
the Seasons. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

The London Flora. By B, Irvine. 
12mo. 10s. 


“preparing for publication. 


(Jan. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A History of Ireland, from the raising 
of the Siege of Derry in 1689 to the 
Treaty of Limerick in 1691. By the 
Rev. Joun GRAHAM. 

A Reprnt of that scarce poem, The 
Dove, or Passages of Cosmography, by 
Richard Zouche, Civilian of New Col- 
lege in Oxford, afterwards Professor of 
Civil Law in the above-named University, 
and Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, &c. temp. Charles I. and II. ; with 
an engraved Portrait of Dr. Zouche, from 
an original painting ; and a brief account 
of his life and family by his descendant 
RicHarp WALKER, B.D., Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Oxford. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
The premium for the best Historical 
Memoir of Margaret Beaufort, Countess 
of Richmond, has been awarded to Miss 
C. B. Halsted. The subject announced 
for November 1839 is an Essay on the 
Obligations of Literature to the Mothers 
of England; and that for November 1840, 
a Memoir of Mary Sydney, Countess of 
Pembroke. The conditions will appear in 
a subsequent Number of our Magazine. 


THE COPTIC, SCRIPTURES. 

The Rev. Henry Tattam, of Bedford, 
has proceeded on a mission to Egypt, in 
order to examine and collate all accessible 
manuscripts in the monasteries of that 
country (and afterwards in Italy), to per- 
fect the Coptic Bible he has long been 
He sailed 
from Marseilles on the Ist of October, 
and was to leave Cairo on the 13th No- 
vember, on his way to Upper Egypt, 
where many such MSS. as he is desirous 
to consult are believed to be preserved in 
the religious houses of long-past ages. 
In Cairo itself Mr. T.’s zeal has been re- 
warded by the discovery of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and the Lamentations, in the Cop- 
tic language ; and we have no doubt but 
that the treasures of the upper provinces 
will amply reward his labours. It is with 
pleasure we add, that government has 
given 300/. towards the expense of this 
holy undertaking, and that the voluntary 
subscription in aid of it shews the names 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
10/7. 10s., the Bishops of Lincoln and 
London, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Ta- 
vistock, Granville Penn, &c. &c. for 54. 
each. To this the council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, at a late meeting, 
added 101. 10s. 


UNIVERSITIES. 
Cambridge. The following are the prize 
subjects for 1839, 
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Chancellor’s Gold Medal, Bannockburn. 

Members’ Prizes, For the Bachelors, 
Quenam commoda Britannia percipiat ex 
Coloniis Transatlanticis ; For the Under- 
graduates, Inter Antiquorum et Recen- 
tiorum Eloquentiam, comparatione facta, 
utri palma sit deferenda. 

Sir William Browne’s gold medals, 
Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho, Ze- 
nobia. 

Latin Ode in imitation of Horace, Curia 
Britannica flammis deperdita. 

- For the Greek Epigram, after the model 
of the Anthologia, "Ovy eAxorroud, 

For the Latin Epigram, after the model 
of Martial, T'iverae ra oqyara. 

For the Porson prize, Shakspeare, 
Henry VI. Act ii. sc. 5, beginning ‘‘ The 
battle fares,’? and ending ‘‘ How many 
years a mortal man may live.”’ 

For the Seatonian prize, Gideon. 

The prize of 10 guineas for the best 
English Essay on ‘‘The Influence of 
Works of Art upon the Developement of 
the Mind,” is assigned to the Rev. James 
Watson Hick, B. A. 

Dublin. Philip Bury Duncan, esq. M.A. 
the senior Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
has presented thirty pounds to Trinity 
College, Dublin, to be given to the au- 
thor (being a Graduate of that University) 
of the best Essay on ‘‘ The impediments 
to knowledge created by Logomachy, or 
the abuse of Words.”’ 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Mr. William Darby has been elected 
a Scholar under the endowment founded 
by Sir Henry Worsley in this institution, 
in the room of Mr. H. Von Dadelszen, 
who has been appointed a missionary in 
the diocese of Madras, by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Mr. James Tennant, F.G. S., has been 
appointed Teacher of Geological Minera- 
logy in the Civil Engineering and Mining 
Department of the College. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 

The following Courses of Lectures are 
arranged for the ensuing Season :—Expe- 
rimental Chemistry, by W.T. Brande, 
Esq. F. R. S. Nov. 5. 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3 
and 10.—Comparative Physiology, by Sa- 
muel Solly, Esq. F. R. S. Nov. 7, 14, 21, 
28, Dec. 5 and 12.—Astronomy, by John 
Wallis, Esq. Dec. 17, 20, 24, 27, 31, Jan. 
3, 7, and 10, 1839.—Organisation and 
Life, by Southwood Smith, Esq. M.D. 
Jan. 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, and 19.—En- 
graving, by William Rider, Esq. Jan. 17, 
21, and 31.—The Drama, by Thomas 
James Serle, Esq. Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28, 
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March 7 and 14.—The Musical Com- 
porere of Italy in the Sixteenth Century, 

y Edward Taylor, Esq. Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music, Feb. 25, March 5, 12, 19, 
26, and April 2. — Geology, by Pro- 
fessor John Phillips, F.R.S. March 1, 8, 
15, 22, 29, and April 5.—Early British 


Poets, by Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq 
March 21, 28, April 4and11.—On Acous- 
tics, by Robert Addams, Esq. April 8, 15, 
22, 29, May 6 and 13. 


ROYAL KENSINGTON LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

The Second Division of Lectures for 
this season is arranged as follows: A 
Comparative View of the State of Society 
in France and England during the age of 
Louis XIV. by the Rev. ProfessorVaughan, 
D.D. Feb. 5; The Vocal Music of Italy 
in the 16th Century, Ist Division, The 
Vocal School of Rome, by E. Taylor, esq. 
Gresham Professor of Music, Feb. 12, 19, 
26; On the Old Ballads, by Cowden 
Clarke, esq. March 5; On the Life and 
Genius of Moliére, by Mons. Lambert, 
March 12; On Natural History, by Ry- 
mer Jones, esq. March 19 and 26; On 
Bacon and his Predecessors, by the Rev. 
H. Arnold, M.A. April 9; On Mechanics, 
by R. Addams, esq. April 16 ; On Ancient 
Persia, illustrated by the Ruins of Perse- 
polis, by the Rev. Professor Vaughan, 
D.D. April 23; On Astronomy, by A. 
Wallis, esq. April 30, May 7 and 13. 


HULL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY, AND HULL SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY. 

The winter session of this institution 
commenced on Tuesday evening, the 6th 
of November. Dr. Fielding, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, was in the chair, and 
the meeting was numerously attended by 
members and visitors, among the latter 
of whom were several ladies, A list of 
the donations to the Museum having been 
laid before the Society, a paper ‘ On the 
Bayeux Tapestry,’’ was read by the Pre- 
sident, Charles Frost, esq. F.S.A. The 
author entered into a critical examina- 
tion of the conjectures of antiquaries as 
to the history of this curious piece of 
needlework, from the learned dissertations 
of Lancelot and Montfaucon down to the 
recent publication of Mr. Bolton Corney, 
which led him to draw the inference that, 
whether it were the work of Queen Ma- 
tilda or not, it is at all events coeval with 
the reign of the Conqueror. He next 
gave a minute description of the historical 
contents of this interesting monument, 
which he compared with the accounts of 
the Conquest given by the Saxon and Nor- 
man historians of that period. This part 
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of the paper was illustrated by the plates 
of the tapestry published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, and forming part of the 
Vetusta Monumenta. These_ beautiful 
engravings were placed on linen, en suite, 
and although extending sevénty feet in 
length, were exhibited to the meeting 
with great facility, by being fixed in a 
frame, and worked on rollers. 

Mr. Frost, who is the author of ‘‘ No- 
tices relative to the early History of the 
Town and Port of Hull,’’ &c. is the Pre- 
sident of the ‘‘ Hull Subscription Li- 
brary,’’ established in 1775, whose rich 
store of valuable works in history and 
topography, as well as in the various de- 
partments of literature and science, has 
recently been augmented by the importa- 
tion from Paris of a superb copy, depo- 
sited in a cabinet prepared for its recep- 
tion, of the government edition of ‘‘ La 
Description de l’Egypte.’’ Annexed to 
Mr. Frost’s introductory address to the 
Hull Literary and Philosophical Society, 
delivered in 1830, and published at the 
request of the Society, we find the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of the Rev. 
Hartwell Horne, which deserves to be 
generally known :— 

‘* The catalogue of the Hull Sub- 
scription Library is one of the most va- 
luable classed catalogues, for its size, 
which have been offered to the public. 
Mr. Clarke has been eminently success- 
ful in tracing out the real names of the 
authors or editors of anonymous and 
pseudonymous works; and the labour 
which he must have encountered in this 
part of his undertaking, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have been obliged 
to spend many a weary hour in similar 
researches. The catalogue of the Hull 
Library is one of the very few modern ca- 
talogues which I constantly have at hand, 
at the British Museum, for reference ; 
and rarely indeed am I disappointed when 
I have occasion to refer to it.” — The 
Hull Library now contains nearly 20,000 
volumes. 

[This article was intended for inser- 
tion in our last Magazine, but, on closing 
our pages, was accidentally omitted, with 
the exception of the last paragraph. ] 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 15. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P. in 
the Chair. Nearly the whole of this first 
meeting of the Session was occupied with 
the reading of abstracts of the papers left 
over last Session; after which, a short 
note was read, On the discovery of the 
source of the Oxus, by Lieut. Wood, In- 
dian Navy, one of the officers of Captain 
Burnes’s expedition. 
Nov. 22. Francis Baily, esq.V.P, Lieut.- 
10 


Gen. John Briggs, E.I.C.S. was elected 
a Fellow. A paper was read, On the 
state of the Interior of the Earth, by W. 
Hopkins, esq. 

Nov. 30. The anniversary meeting took 
place, when the Marquis of Northampton 
was elected President, (vice the Duke of 
Sussex, resigned); John William Lubbock, 
esq. M.A. Treasurer (vice Mr. Baily re- 
signed) ; Peter Mark Roget, M.D., and 
Samuel Hunter Christie, esq. Secretaries ; 
Wm. Henry Smyth, Capt. R. N. Foreign 
Secretary ; H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, 
K.G., Francis Baily, esq., John George 
Children, esq., John Frederick Daniell, 
esq., C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D., Thomas 
Galloway, esq. M.A., Thomas Graham, 
esq., Sir John F. W. Herschel, bart. M.A., 
Francis Kiernan, esqg., George Rennie, 
esg., John Forbes Royle, M.D., Rev. 
Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Robert Bentley 
Todd, M.D., Charles Wheatstone, esq., 
Rev. Wm. Whewell, M.A., and Rev. Ro- 
bert Willis, M.A., Members of the Coun- 
cil. (The names printed in Italics, were 
not members of the last Council.) A 
Copley medal was awarded to M. Fara- 
day, esq., and another to Prof. Gauss of 
Gottingen ; the Rumford medal to Profes- 
sor Forbes; and the Royal Medals to 
H.Fox Talbot, esq. and Professor Graham. 

An address was read from the late Pre- 
sident. It briefly stated that, circum- 
stances interfering with his Royal High- 
ness’s residing in town, he was prevented 
from retaining his honourable and im- 
portant office. He noticed, in terms of 
eulogy, the magnetic observations of Cap- 
tain Sabine and Professor Gauss of Got- 
tingen, to the latter of whom a Copley 
model had been awarded. These obser- 
vations were considered of so much im- 
portance abroad, that a number of scien- 
tific persons in Norway had, at their own 
private expense, sent to Siberia for the 
purpose of making them, though the same 
parties had just before refused to contri- 
bute to the erection of a palace to their 
sovereign. Sir John Herschel’s return 
was next alluded to. His Royal High- 
ness then pointed with satisfaction to the 
nomination of the Marquess of North- 
ampton as his successor to the chair; a 
nobleman well qualified for such a distinc- 
tion by his accomplishments, his courteous 
manners, and warmth of heart. Twenty- 
seven fellows and four foreign members 
had died since the last anniversary. 

Dec.6. Mr. Lubbock in the chair. 
The late President’s address was again 
read ; and afterwards a part of Mr. Fara- 
day’s ‘‘ Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity,’ fifteenth series. 

Dec. 13. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Pres. Mr. Faraday’s paper was con- 
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eluded. It gave an account of certain 
experiments made lately by him with a 
gymnotus (the electric eel) belonging to 
the Gallery of Practical Science in Ade- 
laide-street. 

The President announced his intention 
of giving four soirées during the session, 
to which he invited all the members of the 
Royal Society. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29. The anniversary meeting 
took place, J. E. Gray, Esq. in the chair. 
The number of members elected during 
the past year has been forty-seven; of 
British plants received, 18,592 specimens, 
including 1050 species ; of foreign plants 
about 10,000 specimens, including 4000 
species presented by the Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh (which has also sent a valu- 
able collection of British plants), and 
others. The council has appointed local 
secretaries in different parts of the king- 
dom ; also at the Cape of Good Hope and 
South Australia ; and has made arrange- 
ments with the Society of Edinburgh for 
an annual exchange of plants. J. E. Gray, 
Esq. F.R.S. was re-elected President, 
and he appointed J.G. Children, Esq. 
V.P.R.S. and Dr. Macreight, F.L. 8S. 
his Vice Presidents. The President’s ad- 
dress pointed out the advantages of an 
exchange of plants, drew attention to the 
increase of the Society’s Herbarium, from 
the excursions made inthe neighbourhood 
of London, and the benefits accruing to 
each member therefrom; and hoped for 
continued exertions in this way, as many 
rare plants had already been collected. 
The members supped together at the 
Crown and Anchor. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 7. The first meeting for the ses- 
sion was held, the Rev. Professor Whe- 
well, President, in the chair. Profes- 
sor Owen, F.R.S. read a paper on 
some fossil remains of cheropotamus, 
anoplotherium, and paleotherium, ob- 
tained from the freshwater deposit in the 
Isle of Wight, by the Rev. W. Darwin 
Fox. Dr. Mitchell read an elaborate 
essay on the deposit of Blue and Brown 
Clay, a species of alluvium which is found 
in Essex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and 
other counties of England; and the au- 
thor gave it as his opinion, that, from the 
irregular unstratified manner in which it 
is spread over such a large extent of coun- 
try, it must have been propelled in masses 
of inconceivable extent by a series of cur- 
rents of water or of wind. Dr. Buckland 
directed the attention of fhe society to 
some recent discoveries of fossil mamma- 
lia and fossil turtles imbedded in Port- 
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land stone; and numerous accessions to 
the library and museum were announced, 
including the bequest of the late Mr. 
Winch, of Newcastle, of his collection of 
minerals, rocks, and organic remains. 

Nov. 21. Read, 1. On two jaws of 
the Thylacotherium Prevostii (Valen- 
ciennes) from Stonesfield, by Prof. Owen; 
2. On the formation by Volcanic Agency 
of Mineral Veins, by the Rev. R.W. Fox; 
3. On the discovery of portions of two 
Mastodon teeth near Southwold, by Capt. 
Alexander. 

Dec. 5. Read, A Notice on the Trap- 
rocks of Fifeshire, by Dr. Fleming. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT. ARCHITEOTS. 


Dec.17. P. F. Robinson, Esq. V. P. 
in the chair. A variety of donations 
were announced by the Secretary, and 
letters from the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. A series of drawings by 
Mr. Billings, illustrative of Carlisle 
Cathedral (about to be _ published) 
were exhibited, as were several fine 
French works on middle-age architecture. 
An account was given of an unsuccessful 
attempt which had been made to found a 
similar association of architects in Ame- 
rica, but which failed in consequence of 
the widely separated distances at which 
the professors lived. Mr. Godwin, jun. 
read a letter addressed by him to Colonel 
Pasley, C. B., touching the re-introduc- 
tion of concrete for foundations. Col. P. 
in a recent work, gives the merit of hav« 
ing first used it to Sir Robert Smirke ; 
Mr. Godwin, in his essay on the subject, 
ascribes it to Mr. Ralph Walker, and the 
letter read was in support of this state- 
ment. T. L. Donaldson, Esq. read an 
interesting biographical account of the 
late Mr. James Lee, architect, one of 
twelve who framed the original laws of 
the Institute. He was born at Barn- 
staple in 1794, and was drowned while 
bathing in 1834. One of his chief works 
is the Wellington monument on Black- 
down-hill. A long discussion ensued on 
the principles which guided the ancients 
in the arrangement of their buildings ; 
and the meeting was adjourned to the 7th 
of January. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


The project for the junction of this So- 
ciety with the Institute having failed, its 
first meeting for the present season was 
held on the 6th Nov. at the apartments in 
Lincoln’s\Inn Fields, of William Tite, Esq. 
F.R.S. Hon. Sec. of the London Insti- 
tution,{who took the chair as President, 
Mr. Clark having resigned, in conse- 
quence of going abroad. 
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The Academy of Sciences at Haarlem 
has announced the following subject for 
a prize essay in 1840 :—‘“ To determine 
the probable extent to which the fossils of 
certain deposits may have become im- 
bedded in others of more recent origin, as 
a consequence of the destruction of the 
more ancient rocks contributing to the 
formation of such as are of later date; 
also, to point out the best means for 
guarding against the erroneous conclu- 
sions which geologists might be led to 
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form, from the remains of animals or 
plants belonging to ¢vo or more distinct 
periods being thus associated in the same 
formation.’’ A more interesting, and, in 
the present state of the science, a more 
important line of research, could perhaps 
hardly have been suggested. The reward 
offered for a satisfactory reply, written in 
Dutch, German, French, English, or La- 
tin, is a gold medal, of the value of 150 
florins, and the same amount in money. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 29. W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. 

Henry Roberts, esq. of Adam-street, 
Adelphi, a Fellow of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Miss Capon exhibited a miniature sup- 
posed to represent Sir Philip Sidney; and 
another person a large and fine cameo of 
Jupiter and Venus. 

The reading was commenced of a con- 
temporary biography of Sir Peter Carew, 
knt. (son of Sir Edward Carew), who was 
born in 1514, and died at Ross, in Ire- 
land, in 1575. It was composed by John 
Vowell, alias Hooker, well known as a 
Devonshire historian ; and, among other 
matters, he gives a curious account how 
Sir Peter, by his assistance and that of 
an Exeter barrister named Periam, reco- 
vered possession of very large estates in 
Ireland, including the} barony of Idrone, 
co. Catherlow, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Kavanaghs. Sir Peter Carew 
commenced his career by extended travels 
on the contineut of Europe and in Turkey. 
The original MS. is in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 

Dec. 6. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Edward Hawkins, esq.F.S. A. exhibited 
two magnificent torques lately found in 
Treland, twisted like cord, differing in 
size, one weighing 27 oz. of pure gold, 
varying in form from others formerly ex- 
hibited. Two large and thin hollow balls 
of gold, perforated, to be strung like beads. 
About twelve of these were found at the 
same time. Two flat, thin, circular plates 
of gold, about two inches across, held to- 
gether with a ribbed handle. Also, a 
golden specimen of the article denomi- 
nated ring-money by Sir W. Betham, of 
the size of the largest delineated in our 
number for April 1838. 

_Mr. Hudson Gurney introduced an ex- 
hibition from Mr. Goddard Johnson of a 
bronze Roman vessel, like a small deep 
saucepan, found at Little Shallop, in the 
Isle of Ely, in April 1838, seven feet un- 
der the surface of the ground, This ves- 
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sel is very similar in form to one engraved 
inArcheologia, vol. XI. pl. viii. p. 105, 
found at Dumfries; but the handle is 
much more splendidly ornamented. The 
handle had at the end two dolphins en- 
twined, and next the vessel two dragons 
also entwined, and between a_ cherub 
head; and on the centre part of the 
handle was a mosaic pattern. The bot- 
tom of the vessel had concentric circles, 
like the one referred to in Archeologia, 
vol. VIII. The handle bears the name 
of the artist who made thiscurious vessel, 
BODVOGENUS F. In vol. XV. of 
the Archzologia, pl. xxxiii. p.393, is given 
an engraving of another similar silver 
vessel, found in Northumberland in | 747 ; 
with handles of other vessels found at the 
same time, most richly ornamented with 
sculptures in high relief. These frag- 
ments are engraved in plates xxx. xxxi. 
and xxxii. They are ably explained 
in a letter from R. Payne Knight, esq. 
F.S.A. and serve to illustrate the present 
exhibition. The British Museum has 
lately purchased from Italy two vessels, 
smaller in size, but similar in shape to 
the one now exhibited. 

A further portion was read of Sir T. 
Phillipps’communication,containing a life 
of Sir Peter Carew, which embraced some 
interesting anecdotes of Henry VIII. 
The remainder was postponed. 

Dec. 13. Mr. Gurney in the Chair. 

H. W. Diamond, esq. F S.A. exhibited 
a miniature by Isaac Oliver of Sir Philip 
Sidney, lately in the possession of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, very different from the 
one before exhibited by Miss Capon. 

The reading of the life of Sir Peter 
Carew was continued; and Sir William 
Betham announced the discovery of seve- 
ral Roman baths, within two miles of the 
city of Bath. 

Dec. 20. Mr. Hamilton in the Chair. 

The seven following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows of the Society: William 
Cooper Cooper, esq. of Toddington Park, 
Bedfordshire ; the Rev. Charles C. Peaty 
Pownall, M.A. Camb. Vicar of Milton 
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Ernest, Beds. ; Geo. Brown Clayton, esq. Th2to‘al of th ese grants is 1700 francs ; 


of Adlington house, Lancashire; Benjamin 
Worthington, esq. of Dover, Lieut. R. N. 
author of a Plan for the Improvement of 
Dover Harbour; Ralph Lindsey, of Nor- 
wood, co. Surrey, esq.; William Knight, 
esq. of Canonbury-place, Islington, and 
Oaklands, Herts.; and Thomas Crom- 
well, esq. of Islington, author of Cromwell 
and his Times, the History and Anti- 
quities of Colchester, The Druid, a tra- 
gedy, Notes on the Antiquities and early 
History of Ireland, and various topogra- 
phical works. 

Signor Campanari exhibited three very 
fine Etruscan vases, and some busts form- 
ed of terracotta, recently imported from 
Cere in Italy. One of the vases is 
supposed to relate to the history of Jason, 
under the synonym of Archenautes ; and 
another to represent Hercules struggling 
with the River Achelous. The third, of a 
bowl form and black, decked round with 
small loose heads of animals, has since 
passed into the hands of Sam. Rogers, esq. 

The reading of the Life of Sir Peter 
Carew was continued but not completed ; 
after which the Society adjourned over 
Christmas, to the 10th of January. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
DESCRIPTION OF THE HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS OF FRANCE. 

In almost every part of France bold 
and patriotic efforts are now being made 
for the preservation of the last relics of 
the arts of the middle ages. M. de Cau. 
mont, who lately delivered a public course 
of lectures on archeology, has promoted 
the formation of a ‘ Société Francaise 
pour la conservation et la description des 
monumens historiques.’? The steps hi- 
therto taken by the Society, have been to 
vote certain sums to the repairs of ancient 
buildings, viz. to 

fr. 

The castle of Langeais . 400 

Churches of the department du Lot 150 

Church of Montrézor . ° 100 

Church of the Pré, at Mans 100 

Church of St. Laurent de Beau- 

lieu, near Loches_ . ‘ 100 

At the general meeting of the Society, 
during the session of the scientific con- 
gress at Clermont, the sum of 400 frances 
was placed at the disposal of M. Bouillet, 
inspecteur divisionnaire, to be employed 
in the reparation of various churches of 
Auvergne ; and at other meetings during 
the last six months, have been voted— 

fr. 

To assist in the repair of the 

priory of Morlange (Moselle) 100 

The restoration of the tombs of 

Piron (Deux-Sévres) . 100 
Church of St. Louis at Bayeux 150 
Glass windows of Pont Audemer 100 


a small sum indeed, but it has been found 
that such contributions often lead to much 
more considerable works; and we flatter 
ourselves that if such an institution could 
be grafted upon the more independent 
customs of England, that still more liberal 
aid would be rendered by individual bene- 
factors. We have here much private libe- 
rality and spirit, but too little system, 
and too little properly instructed taste. 
The means of the Church-building So- 
ciety unfortunately direct them rather to 
economy than good taste; a Society for 
the Repair of Historical Monuments 
should regard first good taste, and se- 
condly economy. 

The French Society makes its grants 
under the condition that all the works 
should be surveyed by a commissaire ap- 
pointed by itself, of acknowledged taste 
and knowledge in the various styles of 
art. This protects a great number of 
buildings from the mutilations which they 
would suffer from ignorant workmen. 





THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

Sig. Raffaele Caruana, who was for 
many years a student at Rome, under the 
patronage of the late Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, has published several numbers of 
his ** Collection of Monuments and Se- 
pulchral Stones of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, in St. John’s Church, 
Malta.’’ They are drawn on stone in 
outline ; and accompanied by the full in- 
scriptions in letter-press. They will con- 
sequently form a valuable historical res 
cord, as well as serve to perpetuate that 
unique work, the pavement of the church 
of St. John, which is entirely formed of 
monumental devices and inscriptions, well 
executed in inlaid marble of various co- 
lours, and is the admiration of all who 
inspect it. Signor Caruana has succeed- 
ed in copying with exactness the armorial 
bearings, draperies, trophies, and em- 
blems of all sorts, as well as the figures 
and arabesques. The work will represent 
400 stones, relating to natives of all the 
countries of Europe; and twenty monu. 
ments. Those already published, and the 
monument of the Grand MasterValletta, 
which exists in the crypt of the church, 
are a good specimen of what the work 
will be when completed. 





INSCRIPTION TO FLAMEL AT PARIS. 

A stone bearing an inscription to the fol- 
lowing effect, has lately been found: ‘The 
late Nicolas Flamel, formerly a scrivener, 
has left by will to this church certain 
sums and houses, which he acquired and 
bought during his lifet'me, for the per- 
formance of certain divine services, and 
distribution of money, as yearly alms at 
the Quinze Vingts, Hdtel Dieu, and other 
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churches of Paris.’’ Below this inscrip- 
tiona corpse is carved, with these two 
lines, 


“ De terre suis, yenu et en terre retourne, 
L’ame rendue a toi, IH’V, qui les pechés 
donne.”’ 


The Prefet de la Seine has given orders 
to have it placed on the side of the Tour 
Saint Jacques, opposite to the Rue des 
Ecrivains, for it is the monumental stone 
of Nicolas Flamel, who in the humble 
profession of scrivener, or notary, acquired 
a large fortune, and the reputation of 
having found the philosopher’s stone. 
He was a great benefactor to the church 
and the poor; he lived in the above-men- 
tioned street, and diedin 1417. The stone 
was formerly placed on one of the pillars 
in the nave of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie. 
ANCIENT MEXICAN SEPULTURE. 
Qur readers are aware of the vast extent 
of some of the cemeteries in this part of 
the world, which seem to speak of former 
and distinct races of men, long preceding 
any annals or traditions handed down to 
our time. A grotto, containing nearly a 
thousand dead bodies, has been discovered 
in a place called the Bolston of Massini, 
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and a little to the north of Durango. 
They seem to consist of family groups, 
the old and the young being deposited to- 
gether; and to embrace a considerable 
period of time. They are all enveloped 
in cloths, rudely resembling the swathing 
of Egyptian mummies. The cloth is of 
different and generally of fine texture, of 
various colours, and still in good preser- 
vation. The corpses are all in a sitting 
posture. 

A small earthen vase was found in a 
garden at St. Omer, a few days ago, con- 
taining 41 pieces of money, principally of 
the 13th century. Several of them were 
struck under Baldwin and Margaret, of 
Constantinople ; others bore the effiges 
of Edward I. of England, and Philip Au- 
gustus of France. They were in good 
preservation. 


A fisherman has found a two-handed 
sword in the sands of the Loire, where 
the old bridge of Orleans formerly stood, 
and near the former fort of Tournelles. 
It is five feet long, and probably one of 
those used at the siege of Orleans in 1427. 
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SPAIN. 


The debates in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties have been most stormy. In conse- 
uence of very harsh language from M. 
Tem, the Minister of Justice declared, 
on the 18th Nov. that it was quite impos- 
sible to govern Spain by ordinary means 
under the present unhappy circumstances 
of the country, and that it was better at 
once to suspend the form of a constitu- 
tion, as the reality could not be main- 
tained. On the evening of the 19th all 
the ministers waited on the Queen and 
gave in their resignations, which were ac- 
cepted. After great difficulty a new mi- 
nistry was, on the 10th Dec. completed, 
in the following form: President and 
Foreign Sec. Senor Perez de Castro; 
War, Gen. Alaix; Finance, Senor Pio 
Pita Pizarro; Justice, Senor Arrazola ; 
Interior, Senor Hompanera; Marine, 
Admiral Chacon. The greater part of 
these are obscure individuals, and hitherto 
little tried in public affairs. 


CANADA. 

The Canadas have been again the scene 
of rebellious war and piratical invasion ; 
the rebellion in the Lower Province, and 
the invasion in Upper Canada. The re- 
bellion commenced in the sub-districts of 





Beauharnois, Chateauquay, and Acadie, 
occupying the western angle formed by 
the confluence of the Richelieu and the St. 


Lawrence. On the third of November 
an attempt was made to seize and burn 
the steamer Victoria, which had carried 
some artillery from Montreal. The ves- 
sel escaped, but the rebels possessed 
themselves of the town of Luprairie, with- 
out opposition, and compelled the loyal in- 
habitants to ship themselves for Montreal. 
On the following day the rebels attacked 
the village of Beauharnois, and after a 
short but sharp conflict obtained posses- 
sion of it. In the house of a gentleman 
named Brown, they captured Mr, Edward 
Ellice, a member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and nephew of Earl Grey, with his 
lady and her sister, and several others ; 
whom they sent to Chateauquay, where 
they were secured in the house of the 
Roman Catholic clergyman. The rebels 
established their head quarters at Napier- 
ville, and their forces mustered, at one 
time, to the number of 8,000 men, gene- 
rally well armed. They spent successive 
days at this town in the indulgence of the 
wildest excess. Meanwhile, Sir John 
Colborne proclaimed martial law on the 
4th Nov. and on that day a tribe of 
Coughnawagas Indians attacked and de- 
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feated a numerous body of the rebels, and 
made 75 of them prisoners. On the 8th 
Colonel ‘Taylor, and a body of 200 Bri- 
tish settlers, defeated five times their 
number of rebels and United States’ al- 
lies, marching to join the main body at 
Napierville ; the engagement took place 
at Odellton, within sight of the United 
States’ frontier. The rebels and their 
auxiliaries were commanded by Doctor 
Nelson, one of those excluded from mer- 
cy by Lord Durham’s ordinance. On the 
9th the rebels broke up from Napierville, 
and on the 10th and 11th Beauharnois 
and Laprairie were retaken. Sir John 
Colborne concentrated his troops on the 
12th at Napierville and Chateauquay, and 
executed, according to the Montreal jour- 
nals, a severe vengeance upon the rebels 
whom he found there, burning the houses 
of the disaffected through the whole dis- 
strict of Acadie. This melancholy but 
unavoidable visitation upon the guilty ter- 
minated the rebellion; and Sir John Col- 
borne confidently predicts, in his des- 
patches, that it will not be renewed this 
winter. 

An invasion of Upper Canada, by which 
the attention of the British commander 
might be distracted, and the military force 
of the colony divided and weakened, was, 
however, part of the concentrated plan of 
the traitors and their republican confede- 
rates. Accordingly, on the night of the 
llth, at the moment when, at the dis- 
tance of about 180 miles eastward, Sir 
John Colborne was putting the last hand 
to the suppression of the rebellion in 
Beauharnois and Acadie, 800 republiean 
pirates embarked in two schooners at Og- 
denburgh, fully armed, and provided with 
six or eight pieces of artillery, to attack 
the town of Prescott, on the opposite side 
of the river. They failed in the attempt 
to disembark at Prescott ; but, by the aid 
of two United States’ steamers, effected 
a landing a mile or two below the town, 
where they established themselves in a 
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windmill and some stone buildings, and 
repelled the first attempt made to dis- 
lodge them, killing and wounding forty. 
five of their assailants, among whom were 
five officers; but on the 15th, Col. Dun- 
das brought a reinforcement of regular 
troops, with three pieces of artillery, 
against the invaders, From the water 
they were fired upon by Captain Sandom, 
who had two gun-boats; and, after en- 
during the attack for about an hour, they 
hung out a flag of truce and surrendered 
at discretion. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

An insurrection has occurred in Peru, 
the result of which was the deposition of 
Santa Cruz, the assertion of the inde- 
pendence of Peru, and the dissolution of 
the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. The 
blockade of Monte Video was still conti- 
oued by the French squadron with unre- 
laxed rigour. The Chilians effected a 
landing without opposition at Ancon, 
near Lima, on the 6th of August, in 
number about 5300 men, under the com- 
mand of General Balmes. After several 
ineffectual attempts to negociate with the 
Peruvian General Orbigosso, on the 21st 
of August General Balmes attacked the 
Peruvian advanced posts on the borders 
of the river Rimac, when a general en- 
gagement ensued, which lasted about four 
hours, and the Chilians remained masters 
of the field, which was owing to the trea- 
chery of the commander of the Peruvian 
cavalry, all of whom, consisting of nearly 
1500, went over to the Chilians, and left 
the contention of the field to about 500 
infantry, who were obliged to give way, 
and the Chilians entered Lima at eight 
o’clock in the evening, accompanied by 
the ex-General Gamarra and several Pe- 
ruvian exiles. The Peruvian infantry 
fought desperately, and left 250 killed 
and wounded on the field of battle, and 
the Chilians about 150 killed. Gamarra 
caused himself to be proclaimed Provi- 
sional President. 
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Nov. 6. The consecration of Holy 
Trinity Church, in the parish of St. 
Mary, Rotherhithe, was performed by the 
Bishop of Winchester. It is a spacious 
edifice, in the pointed style, capable of 
accommodating 1,000 persons. It is si- 
tuated near the Commercial-dock, about 
a mile and a half from the old parish 
church, and in the midst of a very popu- 
lous district. A grant of 2,000/. from 
the metropolis churches’ fund, 1,000/, 
from the commirsioners for building and 
enlarging churches and chapels, and 5001. 
from the incorporated society for building 
churches, has been given towards the 





erection, besides 1007. from the master 
and fellows of Clare Hall, 507. from the 
rector, 507. trom Mr. W. Bennett the 
shipowner, the same sum from Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Gomm, and 25/7. from Mr. 
W. Evans, M.P.; about 3607. has been 
subscribed by the inhabitants. The total 
expense of erection, and the endowment 
for the minister, is 5,7702., of which 
4,061/. has been collected, leaving a defi- 
ciency of 1,7090. 

Nov. 16. The palace of Raphoe was 
burnt to the ground. Raphoe is one of 
the suppressed sees, and, since the death 


of the late excellent prelate, Dr, Bissett, 
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who had expended a considerable sum in 
improving it, the palace was occupied by 
a care-taker, and his family, employed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, whose 
property it was. The only article of fur- 
niture was an organ that belonged to the 
late bishop, which was saved. 

Nov. 25. A new church, erected by 
James Brook, esq. of Thornton Lodge, 
near Huddersfield, for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants of Meltham Mills, 
in the employ of Messrs. Jonas Brook, 
and Brothers, was opened by license from 
the bishop. . This church is built after a 
plan recommended by the Bishop of 
Sodor and Mann. It will seat about 250 
persons, and adjoining it is a school, 
which by means of sliding shutters may 
be thrown open and form part of the 
church. The school-room is calculated 
to hold about 600 children. At the other 
end of the school there are two dwelling- 
houses erected to correspond externally 
with the church, one for the clergyman 
and the other for the schoolmaster. The 
building is in the Gothic style, handsomely 
finished inside, lighted with gas brought 
from the manufactory, and furnished with 
an excellent organ. ‘The whole edifice is 
erected at an expense of 4000/. A truly 
Christian example is here set for the opu- 
lent manufacturers in the country to pro- 
vide for the scriptural wants of those who 
are in their daily employ. 

Dec. 1. The rice mills of Messrs, 
Ewbank and Co. at Shad Thames, were 
almost entirely destroyed by fire. The 
damage is supposed to exceed 20,0007. 

On Sunday, Dec. 2, and following days, 
a series of very destructive storms visited 
the southern coast. On Portland beach, 
in particular the loss of vessels and of 
lives was very dreadful. Seventeen ves- 
sels were lost during the gales of ‘Tues- 
day and Wednesday, between St. Alban's 
and Bridport, and many of the crews en- 
tirely perished. The Edystone Light- 
house received considerable damage. On 
the coast of Ireland, also, the lighthouse 
and part of the pier at Ardglass, in the 
Bay of Dundrum, which had been nearly 
completed at an expense of 26,000/. were 
destroyed bythe violence of the late storms. 

Dec. 10. A new chapel, built on a 
site adjacent to the Barracks’ burial- 
ground, a mile to the north of Hastings, 
and called St. Clement’s chapel, after the 
parish church, was dedicated by the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester. On the founda- 


tion stone is this inscription: ‘ This 
stone was laid by Mrs. Sarah Milward, 
Patroness of this Edifice, 18 April 1838.” 
And within is the following: “ This 
Chapel was erected in the year 1838. It 
contains 542 sittings, and in consequence 
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of a grant from the Incorporated Society 
for promoting the enlargement, building, 
and repairing of Churches and Chapels, 
362 of that number are hereby declared 
to be free and unappropriated for ever. 
Jobn Parkin, M.A. Minister. Thomas 
Catley, Chapelwarden.” Mr. Catley is 
also the architect, and the building is a 
neat design in the Early English style. 
The land was given by Mrs. Milward, 
and that lady contributed the greater part 
of the expense.—On the same morning, 
by a fall of the cliff, the small chancel of 
the new church at St. Leonard’s was en- 
tirely thrown down. 

Dec. 13. The consecration of Trinity 
Church, Gray’s Inn Lane, took place. 
It is built of brick, with a small steeple 
of stone. Beneath are catacombs, which 
will hold 1000 coffins, and the church will 
accommodate 1500 persons. It has a 
handsome organ, built by Messrs. Hall, 
of the New-road. The cost of the whole 
is about 7,200/. near 3,0007. of which has 
been raised by contributions from the 
parishioners. 

Dec. 20. The premises of Messrs. 
Fraucis, and Co. Sugar-bakers, White- 
chapel, were destroyed by fire. They 
were situated in Half-moon Alley, and 
commonly known as the Rush house, it 
is said from the proprietors having for- 
merly exported largely to Russia. The 
value of the property destroyed is esti- 
mated at 120,000/. of whieh 27,800/. was 
insured. 

Charters of Incorporation have been 
granted to Birmingham and Manchester. 
At the former place the district incorpo- 
rated includes the town and manor of Bir- 
mingham, and those parts of the borough 
which are comprised in the parish of Edg- 
baston and the townships of Bordesley, 
Deritend, and Duddeston cum Nechells. 
The corporate body is to consist of a 
mayor, sixteen aldermen, and forty-eight 
councillors. The borough is to be divided 
into thirteen wards, each of which is to 
return three councillors, with the excep- 
tion of the wards of St. Peter’s, Deri- 
tend and Bordesley, and Duddeston cum 
Nechells, which are to return six coun- 
cillors respectively. Manchester, under 
its new charter, is divided into fifteen 
wards, which include the townships of 
Manchester, Chorlton - upon - Medlock, 
Hulme, Ardwick, Beswick, and Cheet- 
ham. The municipal body is to consist 
of a mayor, sixteen aldermen, and forty- 
eight councillors, asat Birmingham. The 
corporations are authorised by the charter 
to hold a court of record for the trial of 
civil actions in cases where the sum or 
damages sought to be recovered shall not 
exceed 20/, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c, 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 27. Royal Renfrewshire Militia, Hew 
—e jun. esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel vice 

peirs. 

Nov. 23. 6th Foot, Lieut.-Col. T. Powell to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice brevet Col. R. B. Fearon, 
who exchanges to the 40th Foot. 

Nov. 24. William St. Julien Arabin, Ser- 
jeant-at-law, to be Advocate General or Judge 

arshal of her Majesty’s forces. 

_ Nov. 26. Knighted, by ~—. James Dow- 
ling, > Chief Justice of New South Wales, 
and J. Lewis Pedder, esq. Chief Justice of 
Van Diemen’s Land.—The Rey. Charles Tre- 
lawny Collins, of Ham, Devon, Rector of 
Finsbury, Som. (only surviving son of George 
Collins, esq. by Mary, only child of Sam. Pol- 
lexfen Trelawny, esq.) to take the name of 
Trelawny after Collins. 

Nov, 28. Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. W. Doyle, Knt. 
C.B. to accept the grand cross of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic order, the insignia of the 
French order of the Legion of Honour, and 
the supernumerary cross of the Spanish order 
of Charles I11.—Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Stephen 
Sorell, Knt. K.H. to accept the Portuguese 
order of St. Bento d’ Avis, conferred for services 
during the siege of Oporto. 

Nov. 29. Thomas Sale Sparrow, an under- 
graduate of Trin. coll. Oxford, (in compliance 
with the will of his maternal grandfather, the 
Rey. Thos. Pennington, of Kingsdown, Kent, 
and Thorley, Herts) to take the name of Pen- 
nington instead of Sparrow. ; ze 

Nov. 30. 48th Foot, brevet Major P. J. Wil- 
lats to be Major. 

Dec. 4. John George de la Pole, (eldest son 
and heir apparent of Sir W. 'T’. de la Pole, Bart.) 
to take the name of Reeve befure De la Pole. 
—Mary Moss, of Banks Fee house, near 
Moreton on the Marsh, co. Glouc. and her only 
child, Richard Ashby Moss, gent. (in con- 
formity with the will of John Scott, esq.) to 
take the name of Scott only. a 

Dec. 6. Ralph Abercrombie, esq. (now Minis- 
ter to Grand Duke of Tuscany,) to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation, 
vice the Hon. H. E. Fox, who exchanges ap- 
pointments. ; 

Dec.7. ist Dragoon Guards, Major J. H. 
Slade to be Major.—5th Foot, Major J. Sim- 
monds Smith to be Major.—Capt. ‘I. B. Devon, 
R.N. to accept the Commander’s star of the 
Guelphic order, conferred for his services to 
Hanover in 1813. 

Dec. 14. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Colborne, 
G.C.B. to be Governor-General, Vice-Admi- 
ral, and Capt.-General of all_her Majesty’s pro- 
vinces within and adjacent to the Continent of 
North America.—Brevet, Major G. Whichcote 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 
Commander B. W. Walker to be Captain.— 
Lieut. R. H. Henry to be Commander. 


EcciestasTicAL PREFERMENTSs. 


Rev. A. L. Kirwan to be Dean of Kilmacduagh- 

Rev. E. W. Vaughan to be a Minor Canon of 
Gloucester. 4 

Rey. David Aitcheson, Christ ch. Glasgow. 

Rey. J. Alexander, LL.D. yy R. freland. 

Rey. A. T. Armstrong, Cullen R. co. Cork. 

Rey. P. Ashworth, Burrington VY. Heref. 


Rey. Fred. Aston, Northleach V. Glouc. 

Rey. W. Atkinson, Doon R. Limerick. 

Rev. H. W. Bellairs, Christ ch. P.C. Chester. 

Rey. Benj. Bunbury, Rathfarnham P.C, Dubl. 

Rey. E. N. Carter, Lothersdale P.C. York. 

Rev. M. A. Collins, Bp. Ryder’s new church, 
Birmingham. 

Rey. W. H. Cox, St. Martin’s R. Oxford. 

Rey. Jos. Crosby, St. Crux R. York. 

Rey. M. B. Darby, Hackford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. M. Egan, Lemanaghan R. King’s County. 

Rev. T. Evans, St. Mary de Lode V. Glonc. 

Rey. M, M. Fox, Galtrim V. Meath. 

Rev. T. Geldart, Wolfhampcote V. Warw. 

Rey. J. Harding, Walkerne R. Herts. 

Rev. W. Hawks, St. Nicholas P.C. Saltash. 

Rev. J. L. Hesse, Chiddingfold R. Surrey. 

Rev. D. Hogarth, Portland R. Dorset. 

Rev. Jas. Holme, Kirkleatham V. York. 

Rey. P. B. Jeckell, Wotton V. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Low, Churchtown R. Meath. 

Rey. J. Lowry, Burgh on the Sands V. Cumb. 

Rey. G. Maddison, All Saints V. Cambridge. 

Rey. Jas. Matthews, Rathcore V. Meath. 

Rev. R. Montgomery, (the Poet,) St. Jude new 
episcopal ch. Glasgow. 

Rey. W. J. Moore, Sarratt V. Herts. 

Rev. T. R. Nixon, Ash next Wingham P.C. 
Kent. 

Rey. 'T. Page, Christ church, Egham. 

Rey. C. P. Pearson, Knebworth R. Herts. 

Rev. E. C. Phillpotts, Stokeinteignhead R. 


y. R. Roberts, Aldwinckle All Saints R. 
Northamptonshire. 
Rey. H. St.A. St. John, Hilton V. Dorset. 
Rey. S. Slocock, Shaw with Donnington R. 
Berks, 
Rey. Dr. H. Stewart, Temple O’Malus R. Cork. 
Rev. C, Taylor, Lydney V. Gloucestershire. 
Rey. R. E. Warburton, Doverham R. Chesh. 
Rev. R. Webb, Durrington P.C. Wilts. 
Rey. R. H. Williamson, Trinity ch. Darlington. 


CuapLatns. 


Rev. T. J. Bayly to Earl of Dunraven. 

Rey. D. B. Lennard to Duke of Sussex. 

Rey. F. M. M’Carthy to Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say. 


Civit. PREFERMENTS, 


Sir Jas. R. Carnac, Bart. to be Governor of 
Bombay. 

Martin Tucker Smith, esq. to be a Director of 
the East India Company. 

Michael Gibbs, esq. to be Alderman of Wal- 
brook Ward. 

John Buckle, esq. to be Recorder of Ludlow. 

Peregrine Bingham, esq. to be Recorder of 
Portsmouth (retaining the Recordership of 
Southampton). 

The Right Hon. Sir James Graham to be Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

Winthrop M. Praed, esq. to be Deputy High 
Steward of the University of Oxford. 

G. J. Twiss, esq. to be Solicitor to the Univer- 
sity of oo. 

Rev. R. W. Needham to be third Master of 
Devonport school. 

Rey. W. Presgrave to be Head Master of Maid- 
stone proprietary school. 

Rey. M. Wilkinson to be Principal of the 
Church of England collegiate school, Hud- 
dersfield, 
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BIRTHS. 


June 26. At Kirkee, near Poonah, the lady 
of Sir Keith A. Jackson, Bart. 4th light dra- 
goons, a dau. 

Nov. 2. At Courteenhall, co. Northampton, 
the wife of Henry Newcome, esq. a dau.— 
11. At Stonehouse, the wife of Capt. Sir Henry 
Blackwood, R.N. a son.—15. At Durrow 
Abbey, King’s Co. Lady Helen Stewart, a son 
and heir.—16. At Exeter, Lady Charlotte 
Martin, a dau.——At Easton-lodge, Essex, the 
Hon. Mrs. Capel, a dau. 18. At Rome, the 
wife of Jas. Lockhart, jun. esq. of Sherfield 
English, Hants, a son.——19. At Kenton 
House, the wife {of the Hon. J. A. Lysaght, 
a son and heir.—23. At Edinburgh, Lady 
Agnew, adau.——At Wreckleford House, Dors. 
the Hon. Mrs. H. Ashley, a dau.——24. At 
Newbiggin House, near Newcastle, the wife of 
Francis Baring Atkinson, * a son.—lIn 
Devonshire-place, the wife of W. S. Lowndes, 
jun. esq. of Winslow, Bucks, a son.——25. In 

ford-pl. the wife of H. P. Gipps, esq. a 
dau.——28. At Bradfield House, Bucks, Lady 
Sophia Tower, a dau.——30. At Wormsley, the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. Fane, a dau.— At Mer- 
toun-house, the Hon. Mrs. Scott, a son. 

Lately. At Normanby, Lady Sheffield, a 
son.—At the Abbey, Glastonbury, the wife 
of T. P. Porch, esq. a son.——At Frampton 
House, Dorset, the wife of R. B. Sheridan, esq. 
a son and heir.——At Kirby Bedon, Norfolk, 
the wife of H. Stracey, esq. a son and heir. 
——tThe wife of Theodore Fred, Clarke, esq. a 
son and heir, thus continuing the lineal heritors 
of the unfortunate Theodore, last King of 
Corsica. 

Dee. 1. At Belvoir-park, co. Down, the lady 
of Sir B. B. M‘Mahon, Bart. a dau.— At 
Groton-hall, Suffolk, the wife of the Rey. G. 
A. Dawson, a dau.——2. At Beaufort Castle, 
Lady Lovat, a son.—5. At Ashfield-lodge, 
Suffolk, Lady Thurlow, a son.——8. At Hatley 
Park, Camb. the wife of Thos. St. Quintin, 
jun. esq. adau.—12. At Linton Springs, York- 
shire, the wife of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Douglas, 
a dau.—13. At Wimpole, the Countess of 
Hardwicke, a dau.——14. At Abbots Ann rec- 
tory, Hants, the wife of the Hon. and Rey. 
Samuel Best, a son. 








MARRIAGES. 


May 11. At Simla, Captain Michel, nephew 
and aide-de-camp to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the East Indies, and eldest 
son of General Michel, of Dewlish, Dorset, to 
Louisa Anne, only dau. of Major-Gen. Churchill, 
Quarter-Master of H.M. Forces in India. 

June 29. At Sydney, H. H. Browne, esq. to 
Ellen Teale, eldest dau. of Major G. Barney, 
Commanding Royal Engineers. 

July .. At Bangalore, J. H. Bourdieu, esq. 

Madras Art. only son of the late John Bour- 
dieu, ~*~ to Harriot Charlotte, dau. of the 
Rev. G. W. Huet. 
Sept. 3. At Secunderabad, the Rev. John 
Conroy F. M’Evoy, M.A. Chaplain to the Hyde- 
rabad Subsidiary Force, to usannah-Harris, 
widow of Lieut. William Hope, 55th Reg. and 
dau. of W. Tucker, esq. of Regent-street. 

Oct. 15. Rev. J. W. Watson, vicar of Eller- 
burn, Yorkshire, to Frances Jane, eldest! dau, 
of the Rev. William Plues, M.A. Head Master 
of Ripon Grammar School.——At Trinity 
church, Marylebone, John Irvine Glennie, 
esq. of Pall Mall, to Anne, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Hobson, jun. esq. of Me St. 
Peter’s, Tiverton, Timothy Featherstonehaugh, 
esq. eldest son of C. Featherstonehaugh, esq. of 
Kirkoswald, Cumberland, to Eliza Were, fourth 
dau. of J. W. Clarke, esq. 

16. At Boscastle, Pascoe Hoskyn, esq. of 
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Tintagel, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late John Panter, esq.——At the Catholic cha- 
pel, Manchester-sq. the Hon. Wm. Stourton, 
second son of Lord Stourton, to Catharine 
Alicia, dau. of Edmund Scully, esq. of Bloom- 
field-house, co. Tipperary.——At Carruth, near 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late D. H. Macdowall, esq. of Cas- 
tlesemple, to the Rev. R. W. Bosanquet, Rector 
of Bolingbroke, Linc.——At Llanfrynach, near 
Brecon, Major Barlow, 14th Inf. to Charlotte, 
dau. of C. C. Clifton, ~~ of Ty-mawr, Brecon. 
——At Ensham, Oxon, the Rev. Henry Pearse, 
Rector of St. John’s, Bedford, to Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Taunton. 

17. At Burwash, Sussex, Nathan Wetherell, 
esq. of the Inner Tem le, grandson of the late 
Rev. Dr. Wetherell, Master of Univ. Coll. Oxf. 
to Susan, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Gould, esq. of Northaw-place, Herts. 

18. At Cheriton, Capt. Geo. Johnstone, 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Wm. John- 
stone, R. Eng. Newington, Kent, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Hugh Hamersly, esq. 
Sandgate, Kent. 

20. At Wallingford, John Phillips, esq. of 
Harting, Sussex, to Priscilla, only dau. of the 
late James Flamank, esq. M.D. of Wallingford. 
——At Portsmouth, David Burnes, esq. M.D. 
of Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-sq. to Harriet 
Ann, second dau. of Dr. Alex. Anderson, of 
Southsea, and late of Brompton-row.——At 
Kingston, Somerset, Samuel Sampson, esq. 
eldest son of S. Sampson, esq. of Colyton, 
Devon, to Georgiana Eliza, only surviving dau. 
of the late John Thomas Groves, esq. and 

rand-dau. of the late Gen. Chapman, of Tain- 
eld House, and niece of Sir 8. R. Chapman, 
Governor of the Bermudas. 

22. Rev. W. F. Burrows, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hants, to Frances, eldest ‘surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Stockwell, Rector 
of Stratford St. Anthony.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. William Roebuck, esq. Capt. 11th 
Dragoons, to Catharine, only surviving dau. of 
J. A. Knipe, esq. 

23. At Harrington-hall, Robert Duncombe 
Shafto, esq. eldest son of R. E. D. Shafto, 
esq. of Whitworth-park, to Charlotte Rosa, 
youngest dau. of the late William Baring, esq. 
of Lulworth Castle.——At Beckenham, Kent, 
Robert, youngest son of J. G. Wrench, esq. of 
Camberwell, to Maria, eldest dau. of Edward 
Lawford, esq. of Eden-park.—Rev. William 
Henry Parson, of Pirbright, — to Char- 
lotte, fourth dau. of the Rev. G. W. Onslow, 
M.A. of Ripley.——At Saltford, near Bath, the 
Rey. J. B. Doveton, Fellow Commoner of 
Downing coll. Camb. to Harriet Mary, youngest 
dau. of Perrot Fenton, jun. esq. of Saltford 
and Doctors’ Commons.——At Brecon, Lieut.- 
Col. Pearce, of Cheltenham, to Mary-Church, 
relict of the late W. R. Ellis, of Arundel, 
esq.—aAt Ealing, J. Bondfield Francis, esq. of 
Stoke, Som. to Eleanor Martha, eldest dau. of 
William Wyllie, esq. Castlebar-park.—At 
Congresbury, Somerset, the Rev. Charles H. 
Morgan, of Tidenham House, Glouc. to Maria 
Christiana, only dau. of the late Edward 
Brice, esq. 

24. At Henstridge, Som. the Rev. Mervin 
West, Vicar of Haydon and North Wootton, 
Dorset, to Rhoda Charlton, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. H. F. Yeatman, Preb. of Weils. 

25. At Gilling, Yorkshire, R.S. D. R. Ro- 
per esq. of Trundon Hall, Durham, to Jemima 
q largaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Gilpin, 
of Sedbury Hall, Richmond.——At Widley, 
near Fareham, Lieut. W. 8. Wiseman, R.N. to 
Charlotte Jane, dau. of Adm. Paterson, of East 
Cosham House, Hants.——At Cains Cross, 
Fred. Eycott, esq. of Stonehouse Court, to So- 

hia, eldest dau. of Edward Davies, esq. of 

ownfield.——-At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. F. 
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A. Whittaker, esq. to Jane, only dau. of Ste- 
ac Turley, esq. of Mountains, Kent.——At 
Walcot, Bath, John Trevelyan, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Walter Trevelyan, Rector of Net- 
tlecombe, to Jane Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. J. W. Astley, Rector of Quen- 
nington, Glouc.——Charles Burden, esq. of 
Burden, Devon, to Penelope, only surviving 
dau. of the late Charles Kendall, esq. R.N. of 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall.——At Paris, at the Bri- 
tish Ambasador’s, Lieut.-Col. le Comte Victor 
de Jocqueville, Chateau Guernes, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Beare, of Cops- 
town, co. Cork,——At Fulham, the Hon. Wm. 
Crane, of Sackville, New Brunswick, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of T. J. Wood, esq. 

27. At Carberry, W. G. Prescott, esq. of 
Threadneedle-st. to Arabella, only dau. of Edw. 
Wolstenholme, esq. of Newverry, Kildare. 

29. At Thorndon-hall, Mary, eldest dau. of 
Lord Petre, to J. A. Douglas, esq. of Gray’s 
Inn, and ae Middlesex. 

30. Grenville Piggot, esq. of Doddershall- 

ark, Bucks, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 

illiam Lloyd, esq. of Ashton Hall, Salop.—— 
At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Charles Gunning, 
esq. youngest son of the Rey. Peter Gunning, 
Rector of Newton St. Loe, Som. to Lavinia, se- 
cond dau. of George Faulkner, esq. of Bedford- 
row.——At Islington, Joseph Woodman, esq. 
of Leighton, Beds. to Mary Hope, eldest dau. 
of John Cowie, esq. of Highbury-place.— 
Edward Lloyd Kenyon, esq. of Pennylan, Denb. 
to Louisa Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. H. 
W. Marker, of Aylesbeare, Devon.——At Vent- 
nor, Isle of Wight, the Rev. G. F. Dawson, 
Vicar of St. Mary Bourne, Hants, to Georgiana 
Elizabeth, fifth dau. of Joseph Hadfield, esq. of 
the Undercliff. 

31. At Old Marylebone church, the Rev. 
William Palmer, M.A. of Wore. coll. Oxf. to 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Capt. Beaufort, R.N. 
ey to the Admiralty. 

Lately. At Nobber, Meath, the Rev. F. J. 
Stainforth, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late E. S. 
Ruthven, esq. M.P. for Dublin. ——At Guelph, 
Upper Canada, John C. Wilson, esq. son of the 
late Rev. George Wilson, of Kirby, Essex, and 
nephew of Lord Berners, to Henrietta, dau. of 
Robt. Alling, esq. Surgeon sth Gore Militia. 
——At Kilshrewley House, co. Longford, the 
Rev. Francis De Montmorenci St. George, to 
Catharine Jemima, dau. of Major Edgeworth. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Robert Stapylton Bree, of Queen’s coll. to 
Phillippa Allen, youngest dau. of Sir E. B. 
Sandys, Bart.——At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis N. Clements, youngest son of the Earl 
of Leitrim, to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Gil- 
bert King, of Longfield, Tyrone.——At Dublin, 
Sir Stewart Bruce, Bart. to Emma, dau. of J. 
Ramsbottom, esq. of Windsor.—Rev. C. 
Kendal Bush, of Gowran, Kilkenny, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Graham. At St. 
James’s, Capt. the Hon. Edw. Wodehouse, R.N. 
to Diana, only dau. of the late Col. Thornton, 
of Falconer’s-hall, Yorksh.—At Cambridge, 
the Rev. James Heaviside, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Haileybury, to Almira, dau. of Ju- 
lian Skrine, esq.— Rev. Francis John Stain- 
forth, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late E. S. Ruth- 
ven, esq. M.P. for Dublin.——At Swallowfield, 
John Edward Geils, esq. 4th Dragoons, eldest 
son of Col. Geils, of Dumbuck, Dumbartonsh. 
to Frances, only dau. of the late Charles Dick- 
enson, esq. of Reading, and Queen Charlton, 
Somersetshire. 

Nov. 1. At Wisbeach, William Andrews, 
esq. M.D. of Golden-sq. to Fanny Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. Hardwicke, 
Rector of Outwell, Camb.——At Southwell, the 
Rev. Edw. W. Foottit, B.A. to Frances, dau. of 
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the late Francis Smith, 2 of Halam, Notts 

— At Ewhurst, Surrey, the Rev. E. H. Hop- 
per, Fellow of Christ’s coll. Camb. to Adeline, 
only surviving dau. of the late J. Kerrich, esq. 
of Harleston, Norf.——At Armthorpe, Daniel 
Maude, esq. Stipendiary Magistrate of Man- 
chester, to Marianne, dau. of the late John 
Branson, esq. of Doncaster, and widow of Wm. 
Bright, esq.——At Westbury, Wilts, the Rev. 
Thompson Stoneham, Minister of Wrockwar- 
dine Wood, and Ketley, Shropshire, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late John Compson, esq. of 
Penleigh House.——At Hedon, George dom 
Wray, esq. of Keyingham House, to Mary Ann, 
widow of George Fewson, esq. os 

3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
Sutton, esq. of Bayford House, Herts, to Jean 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Hodgson, of Rickmansworth.——Rev. B. Spur- 
well, Curate of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, to 
Anna, only dau. of John Teasdale, esq. of Bel- 
grave-sq. London. 

5. Capt. P. D. Bingham, R.N, to Jane, 
widow of Capt. Howard, of the Hon. Co.’s 
European Reg. Calcutta.——At Hillingdon, 
Capt. George Campbell, Grenadier Guards, son 
of Gen. Sir Henry Campbell, to Louisa, third 
dau. of R. H. Cox, esq. , 

6. At Springkell, Hew D, Elphinstone Dal- 
rymple, third son of Sir Robert D. H. Elphin- 
stone, Bart. of Logie Elphinstone, to Helen- 
Catharine, youngest dau. of the late Lt.-Gen. 
Sir J. H. Maxwell, Bart.——George Williams 
Bishop, esq. 71st Reg. Bengal Army, to Ma 
Ann Romer, eldest dau. of late Lieut.-Co 5 
Meadows, H. M. 15th Reg. 

7. At Newington, Surrey, the Rev. W. J. 
Irons, Rector of Reed, and Vicar of Barkway, 
Herts, to Anne, eldest dau. of John Melthuish, 
esq. of Walcoutt House, Surrey.——At the Bri- 
tish Embassy, Brussels, Lt.-Col. Fulton, K.H. 
to Fanny, third dau. of John 8. Jessopp, = 
and grand-dau. of the late Hon. Bridger Good- 
rich, of Bermuda. 

At Alveston, Warw. the Rev. Joseph 
Dewe, B.D. Rector of Rockland, Norfolk, to 
Frances-Catharine-Fortescue, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. F. F. Knottesford, of Alveston Manor, 
and Rector of Billesley.——At Doncaster, the 
Rey. Charles Barker, M.A. vicar of Hollym- 
with-Withernsea, to Mary Ann, only dau. of 
the late Mrs. Wm. Atkinson, of Doncaster, 
and grand-dau. of the late Rev. Peter Atkinson, 
of Hollym House.——At Edgeworth’s-town, 
Ireland, Capt. Francis Beaufort, R.N., to Ho- 
nora, dau. of the late R. L. Edgeworth, esq. 
——At Essex-street chapel, Arthur, third son 
of the late Rev. J. S. Phillott, M.A. to Frances 
Caroline, second dau. of William Frend, esq. 
of Tavistock-sq. 

9. At Islington, John Fred. Foster, “~. of 
Welbeck-st. to Emily, fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. Theoph. Donne, M.A. of Cranbourne, 
Dorset. 

10. At Tottenham, Harry Young Hulbert, 
esq. eldest son of H. Hulbert, ~ of Eaton- 
place, to Eliza, eldest dau. of H. L. Smale, 
esq.—At Bingley, Yorkshire, John Staveley, 
esq. of Halifax, to Susan, only surviving dau. 
of the late Colonel Dearden, of the Hollins. 

13. At Hull, William Tudor, esq. to Mar- 
garet, second dau. of John Horsley, esq. of 
Cottingham ; and at the same time, the Rev. 
Miles Branthwayte Beevor, Vicar of Henley, 
Suffolk, to Mary, fourth dau. of John Horsley, 
esq.——At Hecktield, R. P. Smith, esq. M.D., 
to Katherine, dau. of the late Sir Nath. Dukin- 
field, Bart. 

14. At Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, Thos, 
Masterman, esq. of Wanstead, Essex, to Isa- 
bella, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Dobson, esq. 
of Creswell House. - 

a 
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OBITUARY. 


Marsuat Losav. 

Nov. 27. At Paris, aged 68, Count 
Lobau, Marshal of France, and Comman- 
dant of the National Guards of the De- 
partment of the Seine. 

Count Lobau was born on the 2lst 
Feb. 1770, at Phalsburg, in the Meurthe, 
of an obscure family without fortune, of 
the name of Mouton; and at the time of 
the revolution was employed in a com- 
mercial house in his native town (it 
has been said, as a journeyman baker). 
He, however, entered the army, in 
which his talents and bravery soon made 
him distinguished. Every step he gained 
was earned by some act of valour; and 
when, in 1804, at the camp of Boulogne 
he was appointed to the command of the 
third regiment of the line, the whole 
army applauded the choice of Napoleon, 
who soon after appointed him one 
of his Aides-de-camp. He gained the 
rank of General of Brigade, by his dis- 
tinguished conduct during the campaign 
of 1805. The immediately following 
campaign gave him new claims to the fa- 
your of Napoleon, and onthe 5th of Oct. 
1807, he was promoted to the rank of 
General of Division. The campaign of 
1809 brought his military renown to its 
acme, and earned him the title of Count 
Lobau, when he defended the small is- 
land of Lobau against the Austrians, and 
brought his troops out of it across the 
Danube, gaining a complete victory over 
the enemy. The Emperor used to say 
of him, ‘* Mon Mouton c'est un lion.” In 
the year 1812 he was appointed Aide- 
Major of the Imperial Guard, and in 1813 
Commander-in-chief of the first corps of 
the grand army. After the battle of 
Leipsic, he joined the garrison of Magde- 
burgh, with which he returned to France 
at the close of the war. On the 8th Jan, 
1814, he was created a chevalier of St. 
Louis. During the hundred days he 
resumed his post under the standard of 
Napoleon, was created Member of the 
Chamber of Peers, and was made Com. 
mandant of the first military division. In 
the short campaign of 1815, Count Lobau 
was at the head of the 6th corps of thearmy 
of the north, and defeated the Prussians 
on June Sth; but was wounded and taken 
prisoner at Waterloo, and sent over to 
England, where he learned that the en- 
trance into France was closed against him, 
In 1818 he was re-admitted into France, 
and, after a lapse of ten years, was 
elected Deputy for the Meurthe, and took 
his seat on the opposition benches. He 
took part in the Revolution of 1830, and 





was a member of the committee at the 
Hotel de Ville; and on the resignation 
of General Lafayette, in 1831, he was 
appointed Commandant of the National 
Guards of Paris and Banlieue. On the 
30th July, in the same year, he received 
his baton as Marshal of France. 

He lived and died universally respected ; 
and upon bis death, the King, accompa- 
nied by the Queen, Madame Adelaide, 
the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, the 
Duke of Nemours, and the Princess Cle- 
mentina, went to condole with the widow, 
who had the same day the afiliction of 
losing not only her husband, but likewise 
her sister, the Countess Klein, wife of the 
Lieut.- General Count Klein, one of the 
best officers of the imperial army. 

The King also addressed to the widow 
the following letter, which appeared in 
the Moniteur :— 

«© Ma chére Marechale,—The dreadful 
blow you have just received has filled me 
with the most lively grief, and I hasten to 
express to you, with my own hand, how 
deeply I sympathise with you and your 
children in your grief at this moment. 
You know how much I was attached to 
him whom you mourn, and bow much I 
valued him. His loss will be deeply 
felt, not only by the brave National Guards 
whom he has inspired with so much con- 
fidence in times of such great difficul- 
ties, but also by the army, in whose dan- 
gers and glory he so often partook ; nor 
will it be less deplored by the whole na- 
tion. Accept, ma chére marechale, with 
the expression of these sentiments, my 
assurances of those which I bear towards 
you, and shall continue to feel. 

“ Your affectionate, Lovis Purves.” 

‘The Marshal was honoured with a pub- 
lic funeral, towards the expenses of 
which the Municipal Council of Paris 
voted the sum of 20,000 francs. His re- 
mains were deposited at the Hotel des In- 
valides. The National Guards mustered 
well, and were followed by detachments 
of cavalry, artillery, and municipal guards, 
the bands playing mournful airs and dirges 
as the procession moved on. An hour 
and a quarter elapsed before the whole 
cortéye passed by any given point on the 
line. The Dukes of Orleans, Nemours, 
and d’Aumale were present. 

We add a circumstance which entitles 
the memory of Marshal Lobau to some 
respect in this country. During the pre- 
sent year, the Birmingliam Unionists took 
much trouble to obtain a reciprocation of 
sentiment from the gallant Commander 
of the National Guard of Paris ; and they 
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received the following cutting reply:— The result was published by Eichhorn in 


“ Gentlemen, I have received the address 
you have done me the honour to send. 
Without entering into the merits of the 
subject, I have no hesitation in inform- 
ing you that I have always considered 
armed bodies as unfit to deliberate upon 
political questions, Ifit were otherwise, 
we should fall under tyranny, which I 
have never loved under any form.” 





Baron SILvesrre DE Sacy. 

Feb. 21. At Paris, aged 80, the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy, the highly distinguished 
Oriental scholar, a Peer of France, Grand 
Officer of the Légion d’ Honneur, &e. &e. 

Antoine-Isaac Silvestre de Sacy was 
born at Paris Sept 21, 1758, the son of 
Jacques Silvestre, a notary. He had two 
brothers ; and, conformably toa custom 
prevailing amoug the citizens of the capi- 
tal, the eldest retained the single name of 
Silvestre; the second took that of Silves- 
tre de Sacy, and the third that of Silves- 
tre de Chanteloup. 

At the age of seven he had ‘the mis- 
fortune to lose his father, but he hada 
pious and affectionate mother, under 
whose care he was educated at home. 
His classical attainments were very bril- 
liant, and his knowledge of Latin and 
Greek literature would have been sufti- 
cient to have made the reputation of a 
man less celebrated on other accounts, 
From the age of twelve, he was accustom- 
ed to walk with his preceptor in the gar- 
den of the Benedictines of St. Germain 
des Pres. Among them was Berthereau, 
then engaged in preparing a collection of 
those Arabian historians who had noticed 
the wars of the crusades; young de Sacy 
attracted his regard, and imbibed from 
him a taste for the Oriental languages. 
He began with the Hebrew, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopian. ‘To an 
acquaintance with this family of the 
Eastern tongues, he added Italian, Spanish, 
English, and German. He was enabled 
to pursue these various studies by the 
circumstance of nearly all his time being 
spent at home; but he was further in- 
duced to encroach upon the hours of rest, 
and the natural result was a failure of 
health, and a weakness of sight. This, 
by attention, was overcome; though during 
the whole of his life he did not entirely 
recover from the consequences of this 
drawback. 

M. de Sacy’s first public task was the 
collation, for a German Orientalist, of a 
Syriac version of the fourth book of 
Kings, contained in a manuscript of the 
Bibliotheque Royale. This was in 1780, 
when he was in his twenty-third year. 


the 7th volume of his Repertorium. He 
afterwards copied the whole book ; and it 
forms a part of Middeldorpf's Codex 
Syriaco-Hexaplaris, printed at Berlin, 
4to. 1835. 

In 1781 M. de Sacy obtained the ap- 
pointment of conseiller in the Cour des 
Monnaies. In 1783, having directed his 
attention to the two letters addressed by 
the Samaritans to Joseph Sealiger, about 
the end of the 16th century, he prepared 
an accurate text of them, which, accom- 
panied by a Latin version and notes, was 
communicated to the twelfth volume of 
Eichhorn’s Repertorium. 

In 1785, on a class of eight Acade- 
micians being founded by the King in the 
Académie des Inscriptions, M. de Sacy 
was appointed one of them; and he im- 
mediately engaged in the composition of 
his two memoirs on the ancient history of 
the Arabs and the origin of their litera- 
ture ; these were printed more than eight 
years after in the Récueil of the Acadé- 
mie, tomes xlviii. and |. and he afterwards, 
in 1830, added a supplementary memoir, 
which is printed in the new series of their 
Récueil, tome x. 

Shortly after, he was actively engaged 
as one of the committee of the Academy 
appointed to examine the most important 
unpublished manuscripts, and who gave 
the result of their labours under the title 
of “* Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque du Roi et autres Biblio- 
théques.” 

He next engaged in his excellent me- 
moirs on the various antiquities of Persia ; 
they were four in number, read at the 
Academy in 1787, 1788, 1790, and 1791 ; 
and published in 1793, in the midst of the 
Revolution. 

In 1791 he had been nominated one of 
the commissaires-généraux of the mint ; 
and in 1792 he was elected an honorary 
member of the Academy; but in June 
1792 he found it necessary to resign the 
former office ; and as for the Academy, it 
sunk, with the other learned societies, in 
the revolutionary storm. He found it 
necessary to live in the most absolute re- 
tirement ; and repaired with his family to 
a country house some leagues from the 
capital, where he divided his time between 
his scientific labours and the cultivation 
of his garden. However, his researches 
and the printing of his Memoirs on Persia, 
made a weekly visit to Paris necessary ; 
and this he was accustomed to perform on 
feot, a staff in his band, and a bottle of 
beer in his pocket. His Memoirs, which 
had been intended for the Récucil of the 
Academy, were at length published dis. 
tinctly, in a quarto volume, 
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At this period, when the churches were 
closed, M. de Sacy had mass read pub- 
licly in his house on Sundays and feast- 
days. This was done in disregard of the 
penal laws of that epoch, but nobody 
chose to molest him. He was once 
ordered, according to the arbitrary requi- 
sitions of the day, to assist in threshing a 
barn full of corn with the neighbouring 
peasants; but the latter, who held him in 
the highest regard, undertook to make his 
excuse, by representing the smallness of 
his stature, and the weakness of his sight. 

His leisure was now principally occu- 
pied in his great task on the religious sys- 
tem of the Druzes. He made a new 
translation of four Arabic volumes on this 
subject, which had been presented by a 
Syriac physician to Louis XIV. in the 

ear 1700, and added many laborious il- 
ustrations; but, at length, found it ne- 
cessary to defer the completion of his task 
until he could obtain access to several 
foreign libraries. 

However, the violence of the reign of 
terror began to subside. By a decree of 
the Convention, dated April 2, 1795, a 
public school was attached to the Biblio- 
théque Royale, now called Nationale, for 
the teaching of the living Oriental lan- 
guages, useful in politics and commerce. 
M. de Sacy, from the first, was assigned 
to the chair of Arabic; M. Langlés to 
that of Persian. An article of the decree 
stipulated that the professors should com- 
pose in French a grammar of the language 
which they were charged to teach ; and 
M. de Sacy was not a man who would be 
content to repeat what had been said be- 
fore him. This occasion directed his at- 
tention to the principles of grammar in 
general, and in 1799 he published the first 
edition of his “ Principes de Grammaire 
Générale mis a la portée des enfants, et 
propres a servir d’introduction & étude 
des toutes les langues.” This was trans- 
lated into Danish; as the second edition, 
which appeared in 1804, was into Ger- 
man; and the third, in 1815, was trans- 
lated into English in the United States of 
America. 

_ Alaw of the 25th Oct. 1795, re-estab- 
lished the old Academy upon new founda- 
tions: the united corps, which became 
the representative of them all, bore the 
name of the National Institute, and was 
divided into three classes: and M. de 
Sacy was at once admitted into the class 
of Literature and the Fine Arts; but, 
declining to take the oath then required 
of hatred to royalty, it became necessary 
for him to send in his resignation. It 
was then signified to him that the same 
oath was incumbent upon his retaining 
the professorship : he still declined it, but 


it was not easy to find a substitute for the 
office, and he remained unmolested. At 
length, the Institute having been re- 
organised in Jan. 1803, and the Académie 
des Inscriptions re-established under the 
title of the class of Ancient History and 
Literature, M. de Sacy was restored to 
his old position. 

In 1805 M. de Sacy was sent to Ge- 
noa, on a commission to search for some 
important Oriental works supposed to ex- 
ist in the archives of that city. They 
were not found; but M. Sacy made some 
important collections from manuscripts 
of the middle age, upon which he made a 
report to the Academy on his return to 
Paris in 1806. On the 4th April that 
year he was appointed Professor of Per- 
sian at the College of France: and the 
same year he published a selection of un- 
published extracts from Arabic writers, 
under the title of Chrestomathie Arabe, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 

As a Professor, M. de Sacy united 
talents so various and so brilliant, that he 
was perhaps more distinguished in that 
capacity than in any other. Endowed 
with a perfect clearness of intellect, hav- 
ing long reflected on all the mysteries 
of the theory of language, and possessing 
a fuller knowledge of the languages he 
taught than any one that had preceded him, 
he added to these precious advantages 
much coolness and an imperturbable 
presence of mind. If any difficulty arose, 
he boldly met it, saying all that was 
necessary, and no more. His lectures 
were constantly attended by men who had 
passed the whole circle of their studies, 
and who were already distinguished by 
important works, but who came to sub- 
mit their learning to his. 

It has been seen, that, during the re- 
publican régime, M. de Sacy had steered 
clear of politics. In 1808 he was elected 
a member of the corps legislatif by the 
department of the Seine. 

In 1810 appeared the first edition of 
his Arabian Grammar; and in the same 
year he published “ Relation del’ Egypte, 
par Abd-Allatif, médecin Arabe de Bag- 
dad,” with various illustrations and notes, 
in one volume quarto. He also wrote 
three memoirs on Egypt, which were all 
read before the Academy, in 1805, 1815, 
and 1818, and are printed in their Ré- 
cucil. Besides these several works, he 
was one of the most zealous collaborateurs 
of the Magasin Encyclopédique, which 
was established by Millin in 1795, and 
appeared monthly until 1806. Coming 
at a period when the Journal des Savants, 
and most of the literary and scientific 
journals of the ancien régime, had dis- 
appeared, it powerfully assisted to re- 
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store the taste for serious studies. M. 
de Sacy’s contributions occupy 658 pages. 
He also contributed largely to the ‘‘Mines 
of the East,” a periodical publication 
edited at Vienna by Von Hammer, and 
which now forms six volumes folio; and 
also to the Annales des Voyages, pub- 
lished at Paris by the late Malte Brun. 

In 1816 the Magasin Encyclopédique 
ceased to appear, and the government re- 
established the Journal des Savants. M. 
de Sacy, from the first, was one of the 
committee of editors; and, according to 
his custom, he distinguished himself 
among them all by his fruitfulness. To 
his death scarcely a number appeared 
without at least one if not two articles 
from him; and this journal became the 
grand arena of his philological discus- 
sions. 

In 1816 M. de Sacy printed, under the 
title of Cabila et Dimna, the Arabic text 
of the fables of Pidpai; and in 1819 the 
Pend-Nameh, or Books of Counsels, in 
Persian and French, with notes. 

In 1822, in conjunction with the late 
M. Abel-Remusat, an highly eminent 
Chinese scholar, he was one of the prin- 
cipal founders of the French Asiatic So- 
ciety. M. de Sacy was named President, 
and M. Abel-Remusat Secretary. Of 
course he took an active part in the edit- 
ing of its transactions, and in them he 
published his edition in Arabic of the 
Sittings of Haviri, which afterwards led 
to a protracted controversy. 

In 1826 and 1827 he published the 
second edition of his Chrestomathie 
Arabe, to the three volumes of which he 
added in 1829 a supplementary volume, 
intitled ‘‘ Anthologie Grammaticale A- 
rabe.” Immediately after he put to press 
the second edition of his Arabic Gram- 
mar, which appeared in 1831. 

It will have been perceived from what 
we have already stated, that during nearly 
the whole of his life, M. de Sacy was 
as much a man of business as a man of 
science. His spirit of clearness and ex. 
actness, his indefatigable activity, his 
command of language, above all his ex- 
cellent tact, enabled him to take part in 
every thing, and to speak on all subjects. 
Was a report required on any subject 
whatever, or to branch off in any direc- 
tion, he was always prepared, and, what 
is more extraordinary, his scientific works, 
during the same time, continued almost 
as if he had been engaged on nothing else. 

In 1813 M. de Sacy was raised to the 
title of Baron ; and after the Restoration 
of the Bourbons he took a more active 
part in the legislative labours of the 
Chambers. In Feb. 1815 he was ap- 
pointed Rector of the University of 
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Paris, and in August following a member 
of the Commission of Public Instruction, 
which post he retained until 1823. Shortly 
after, he was appointed Administrator of 
the College of France, and of the school 
of Oriental Languages, and these two 
places he retained until his death. They 
were in character wholly scientific ; still, 
in Nov. 1827, when political discussions 
rose very high, he attempted to make his 
voice heard in a pamphlet entitled “ Oa 
allons-nous et que voulons-nous? ou la 
vérité a tous les partis. Par un ancien 
Membre de la Chambre des Députés,” 
The revolution of July found M. Sacy 
wholly occupied with his scientific labours. 
Sincerely attached to peace and order, he 
feared the return of popular excesses ; 
but when he found the claims of moralit 
and public security sufficiently guaranteed, 
he freely attached himself to the new 
government. In 1832, when the King 
made a new promotion of Peers, de Sacy 
and the illustrious Cuvier were among 
the number. 

Shortly after, in consequence of the 
numerous deaths occasioned, in part, by 
the cholera, M. de Sacy was nominated, 
almost simultaneously, inspector of the 
Oriental types in the Imprimerie Royale, 
keeper of the Oriental manuscripts in 
the Bibliotheque Royale, and Perpetual 
Secretary to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. ‘To all these offices (with the ex- 
ception, it is confessed, of the Biblio- 
théque) he gave an efficient attention. 

M. de Sacy’s last literary work was his 
** Exposé de la religion des Druzes,” a 
subject which has been before mentioned 
as having been among the earliest that en- 
gaged his attention. Two volumes 8vo. 
were published, and a third was intended. 

M. de Sacy had entered into his eighti- 
eth year. His mother, by whom he had 
been brought up, died in 1819, aged 86. 
In Feb. 1835 he lost his wife, a blow 
which he severely felt, but after a time 
his spirits had rallied, and his powers for 
exertion remained in full vigour until a 
few months before his decease. His re- 
mains were interred on the 23d Feb. in 
the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. 

M. de Sacy was small in stature, but 
well made. He was shortsighted, and ap - 
peared delicate ; notwithstanding, his con- 
stitution was excellent, and, thanks to 
his regularity of life, he maintained al- 
most always excellent health. In his ad- 
dress he was somewhat reserved and cir- 
cumspect, which the multitude of persons 
and interests with whom his public duties 
brought him into contact, perhaps ren- 
dered necessary ; however, ~ was con- 


stantly polite, and sometimes even affec- 
tionate; and in private society he was 
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good-humoured and happy. His day was 
usually passed in the following manner. 
He rose at half after seven, and at eight 
he repaired to his study. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, between nine 
and ten, he gave his lectures on Persian 
at the Collége de France: on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, those on Ara- 
bic at the Bibliotheque, between half after 
ten and half after twelve. After his lec- 
ture he went either to the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to the Institute, or to the 
Ministers. At six he commonly dined 
en famille. After dinner he repaired 
either to the bureau de charité of his ar- 
rondissement, of which he was a mem- 
ber, or to a learned meeting, or to some 
friend or minister. When he did not go 
out, as he commonly did, he went at eight 
into his study, and worked till eleven. 
On Sundays ard feast-days he constantly 
attended the services of the Church, ge- 
nerally at his parish church, St. Sulpice, 
although at some distance from his resi- 
dence. When at home, his door was 
mostly open to all the world. In the 
morning, as soon as he rose, he received, 
as a member of the bureau of charity, the 
poor women of the arrondissement ; and 
during the day, when at home, he was 
freely accessible to all who came to ask his 
advice, the candidates who had to solicit 
his votes, and the professors who were in 
want of places. When a visitor entered, 
he quitted his pen or book, attentively 
listened and fully replied, and then re- 
sumed his book or paper until again in- 
terrupted. 

It was wonderful how he found time 
to compose his numerous works, requir- 
ing attention so minute. He spent little 
time in eating, and when not sleeping, 
he ever had spirit for work. Wherever 
he was, he never lost an hour, nor a 
quarter of an hour ; for he always took 
care to provide himself with some leaves 
of paper, of which he could make use at 
any interval of leisure. On one hand, M. 
de Sacy was animated with that continued 
ardour which dispenses with all repose, 
and which might with truth be called the 
sacred fire ; and on the other, he posses- 
sed the rare gift of passing rapidly from 
one subject to another, without loss of 
time. e was decided in his adopted 
resolutions ; and acted in as determined 
a manner for the interests of the public 
bodies with which he was connected as 
for his own. In religion he was a devout 


Christian, and ever kept in mind the un- 
certainty of life, and his faith in a future 
state. 

The Academy of Inscriptions, at their 
meeting on the day of his funeral, voted 
a medal in his honour, 
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ment has ordered his bust in marble to be 
placed in the library of the Institute. 
From a very excellent and elaborate me- 
moir, by M. Reinaud, his successor in 
the Arabic chair at the school of Oriental 
Languages, which was read before the 
Asiatic Society on the 25th June, and 
has since been published in 8vo. we have 
gleaned the particulars of the present arti- 
cle. M. de Sacy has left perhaps the 
richest library possessed by any private 
individual in Paris. He has bequeathed 
to the Bibliothéque Royale his manu- 
script works, and the volumes used in 
his lectures, which are interleaved with 
his manuscript remarks, composed in a 
Latin not devoid of elegance. 

In 1829 one of the gold medals placed 
by George the Fourth at the disposal of 
the Royal Society of Literature was 
awarded to M. de Sacy. 





Ricut Hon. R. Curtar Fercusson. 

Nov. 16. At Paris, in his 70th year, 
the Right Hon. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, 
her Majesty's Judge-Advocate-General, 
and M. P. tor the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. 

Mr. Fergusson represented two old and 
honourable families, the Fergussons of 
Craigdarroch, in Dumfriesshire, and the 
Cutlars of Orroland, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright. The name of the Craig- 
darroch family is familiar to all who are 
acquainted with the minute History of 
Scotland. A Fergusson of Craigdarroch 
was one of the first that signed the So- 
lemn League and Covenant; another 
headed a small handful of men who de- 
feated a portion of Cromwell’s army at 
Glencairn, amounting to about 1,500 men, 
in 1651; and another fell at the battle of 
Killicrankie. The name of the family 
has also heen celebrated by Burns, in his 
song of ‘* The Whistle.” The Cutlars 
were proprietors of Orroland for upwards 
of four centuries. 

Mr. ,Cutlar Fergusson, thus honour- 
ably descended, enjoyed the advantages of 
a liberal education, and early gave proofs 
of future eminence. He was thus men- 
tioned by a literary lady (Mrs. Riddell, of 
Glen- Riddell) in 1793, in a letter to Mr. 
William Smellie, the famous naturalist : 
‘+ Craigdarroch has a source of happiness 
and comfort few parents can boast of, in 
his eldest son, who seems every thing that 
is elegant and accomplished.” From hints 
given in the same letter, and others to be 
found in ‘ Kerr’s Life of Smellie,” it 
appears that young Fergusson was an ad- 
mirer of the writings of Mirabeau and 
the other French writers of that date; 
nay, so warmly did he sympathise with 
the French Jacobins, that he connected 
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himself at home with ‘‘ the Friends of 
the People”’—with Lord Daer, and the 
other Parliamentary Reformers of that 
day. So early as 1792, he had published 
‘« The proposed Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the Counties of Scotland 
considered,” 

Being connected with Arthur O’Con- 
nor and others, who were apprehended 
when going to France with O'Coighly, 
Mr. Fergusson was in the court at Maid- 
stone during their trial for high treason ; 
and, an attempt being made to assist 
O’Connor in his escape, the Earl of 
Thanet and Mr. Fergusson were charged 
with joining in the rescue, for which 
they were tried, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment; his Lordship in 
the Tower of London, and Mr. Fergus- 
son in the King’s Bench prison. On 
this occasion he published, ‘‘ Proceedings 
against the Earl of Thanet, Robert Fer- 
gusson, Esq. and others, upon an infor- 
mation ex officio for a Riot ; to which are 
added, Observations on his own Case,” 
1799, Svo. Meanwhile, having studied 
law, and entered the English bar, (to 
which he was called by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, on the 4th July 1797,) 
he had every prospect of rising to pro- 
fessional distinction; but owing, not only 
to suspicions, but danger attaching to 
him, in consequence of his reforming 
principles, he almost clandestinely emi- 
grated to Calcutta, and commenced there 
the practice of his profession ; and his 
success was equal to his most sanguine 
expectations. He was soon regarded by 
all parties as at the head of that bar; and, 
between the retirement of Mr. Strettel 
and the arrival of Mr. Spankie, he acted 
for some time as Attorney-general. After 
a brilliant career of about twenty years, 
he returned to his native country with a 
liberal fortune and a celebrated name. 
But, though long-continued residence in 
a colony is generally found to extinguish 
liberal political feelings, and to be fa- 
vourable to Toryism, Mr. Fergusson 
brought with him from the East the same 
public views and the same reforming ten- 
dencies which he had carried out with 
him, though, perhaps, somewhat softened 
by lapse of years. On his return, he 
found the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright in- 
fluenced as a pocket county by two noble 
families, and he determined to try to 
break the chain by which his fellow-elec- 
tors were bound. Being powerfully sup- 
ported by all the Liberals in the county, 
having the popular voice on his side, and 
being as to talents and general fitness 
much the superior of the gentleman whom 
he opposed (the late General Dunlop 
of Dunlop), he came off victorious at the 
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general election in 1826, though only by a 
majority of one. The Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, therefore, anticipated, as it 
were, the Reform Bill, and was almost 
the only county that voluntarily threw off 
the whole Tory and feudal trammels 
by which they had been so long held. 
Mr. Fergusson ever after this period was 
the representative of the county in ques- 
tion. He held a very fair rank as a Par- 
liamentary orator, and his public career 
was particularly marked by his eloquent 
and energetic advocacy of the cause of 
Poland. His vote before he held office, 
though generally given to the Whigs, was 
independent and liberal. 

In 1834, he was appointed to the office 
of Judge-Advocate-general, and sworn 
a Privy Councillor on the 16th of July. 
He resigned this office on Sir Robert 
Peel being nominated minister, but was 
re-installed on the return of Lord Mel- 
bourne to power. He enjoyed the con- 
fidence both of his constituents and of 
of his party; and perhaps Scotland has 
recently sent no member to Parliament 
who was more generally esteemed than 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, combining as he 
did in his person the enlightened se. 
nator, the accomplished gentleman, and 
the elegant scholar. Late in life he 
married a French lady named De Beau- 
champ, by whom he has left two chil- 
dren. 

His body was carried for interment to 
the family vault at Craigdarroch, county 
Dumfries, attended by his nephew, Lieut, 
Col. Harry Fergusson, late of the Gre- 
nadier Guards. 





Masor-Gen. Sin R. M‘Crevenry. 

Nov. 22. In Wimpole-street, after two 
days’ illness, Major-General Sir Robert 
M‘Cleverty, C.B. and K.C.H. 

He entered the marines as Second 
Lieutenant on the 22d of May, 1778; 
was promoted to First Lieutenant 17th 
July, 1780; Captain 2d May, 1785; 
Major, 6th April, 1807; Lieut.-Colonel 
19th July, 1821; Colonel-commandant 
15th Nov. 1826; and Major-General 
10th Jan. 1837. He served with great 
credit in the West Indies, the Baltic, and 
on the coast of Africa ; was senior officer 
of marines under Kear-Adm. Sir Hugh 
C. Christian; and was disembarked and 
served with the army under Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby at the reduction 
of St. Lucie, and commanded the marines 
of the squadron under Sir Charles Hamil- 
ton, at the capture of the Island of Goree. 
General M‘Cleverty served 56 years in 
the marines, and was commandant of the 
Woolwich division 11 years, from which 
he retired a short time since, and was re- 
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lieved by Colonel George Prescot Win- 
grove. He received 1507. per annum 
from the ‘‘ Good Service Pension Fund,” 
granted in pursuance of an Order in Coun- 
cil, dated 12th July, 1837. His son, a 
lieutenant in the royal navy, commanded 
the watch on board the Castor frigate, 
when she unfortunately ran down a re- 
venue cutter off Dover, about three or 
four years since, by which accident several 
lives were lost, and for which neglect 
Lieut. M‘Cleverty was removed from 
the service by sentence of court martial, 
but was subsequently restored to his rank 
by King William the Fourth, and has 
been serving for the last three years as 
first lieutenant of the Etna, surveying the 
coast of Africa, which ship has recently 
arrived from that duty, and was paid off 
at Portsmouth. 





Lrevt.-Gen. W. Pracuy. 

Nov. 21. At his residence on Derwent 
Isle, Cumberland, Lieut.-General Wil- 
liam Peachy, D.C, L. 

He was the son of William Peachy, 
esq. of Gosport; and at the age of 18 
he was matriculated of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Nov. 15, 1781; he afterwards 
graduated at the same university, B.C.L. 
grand compounder Dec. 9, 1790, D.C.L. 
grand compounder June 26, 1813. 

He commenced his military career in 
the Wilts militia, in which regiment the 
Earl of Carnarvon presented him a com- 
pany; and subsequently served as Major 
in the Manx Fencibles, the 120th regi- 
ment of foot, and the 10th Hussars, rising 
by brevet to the rank of Lieut.-General, 
which he attained in 1825. 

During the Pitt administration, General 
Peachy represented in parliament the Bo- 
rough of Yarmouth (Isle of Wight) from 
1797 to 1802, and in the parliament of 
1826—1830 he was member for Taun- 
ton. In his public character he was a 
firm adherent to Conservative principles, 
and a staunch supporter of the Protestant 
Church; and in private life his high 
sense of honour, his integrity of conduct, 
his benevolence, and his literary attain- 
ments, secured him the respect and es- 
teem of a widely extended circle of 
friends. 

General Peachy married in 1805a niece 
of the late Sir C. W. Malet, bart. who 
died at Madeira ; and in 1812 the widow 
of —— Henry, esq. but has left no issue. 





Cornetivus Ives, Esa. 
Nov. 14. At Bradden-house, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 80, Cornelius Ives, esq. 
He was the only son of William Ives, 
esq. of Bradden, by Anne, eldest dau. 
of Abraham Van Mil 
12 


dert, of Great St. 
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Helen's, London, and previously of Am- 
sterdam, and was baptised at Otton Bel- 
champ, Essex, Nov. 5, 1758. He suc- 
ceeded to his estates on his father’s death, 
Dec. 24, 1794; and served the office of 
sheriff of Northamptonshire in 18. . 

He married at Newington, Surrey, July 
12, 1787, Anne, second daughter of his 
uncle Cornelius Van Mildert, esq. and 
sister and coheir to the late Right Rev. 
William Van Mildert, Lord Bishop of 
Durham. By this lady, who died Jan. 14, 
1835, he had issue two sons and three 
daughters: 1. Anna; 2. the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Ives, Rector of Bradden; 3. the 
Rev. William Ives, late Vicar of Cadding- 
ton, co. Bedford, and now of Haltwhistle, 
Northumberland, who married in 1832 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Richmond, of Humshaugh, North- 
umberland, esq.; 4. Martha; and 5. 
Elizabeth. (Baker’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, vol. ii. p. 38.) 





James Manc es, Esa. 

Lately. At Woodbridge, near Guild- 
ford, aged 76, James Mangles, esq. late 
M.P. for that borough. 

He was the son of an eminent ship- 
chandler at Wapping, to which business 
he succeeded. He served the oftice of 
high sheriff of Surrey in 1808. Ini 1831 
he was returned to parliament for Guild- 
ford as a Reformer, defeating Mr. Holme 
Sumner, the former member. In 1832 
and 1835 he stood two other contests, in 
both of which he was successful ; the poll 
in the former case being, for 


James Mangles, esq.. . . . 228 

C. Baring Wall, esq... . . . 173 

Hon. C.F. Norton . . . 130 
and in the latter, 

James Mangles, esq.. . . . 280 

C. Baring Wall, esq... . . . 200 


H. A.C. Austen, esq. . . . 124 
At the last election in 1837 he was de- 
feated, the numbers being, 

C. Baring Wall, esq.. . . «. 252 

Major the Hon. J. Y. Scarlett . 188 

James Mangles,esq.. . . . 159 

Mr. Mangles married July 22, 1791, 
Mary, youngest daughter of John Hughes, 
esq. of Guildford. He has left two sons; 
Frederick Mangles, esq. who married in 
1832 Maryanne, eldest dau. of George 
Scott, esq. of Ravens court, Hammer- 
smith; and the Rey. Albert Mangles, 
who married in 1833 Georgiana, third 
dau. of the same Mr. Scott. Mr. Man- 
gles’ eldest daughter Caroline, was mar- 
ried June 17, 1815, to the Rev. Arthur 
Onslow, Rector of Crayford, Kent. His 
second daughter is the wife of Sir James 
Stirling, Governor of the Colony at the 
Swan River, South Australia, 
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Mrs. Grant, oF Laccan. 

You. 7. At Edinburgh, in the S4th 
year of her age, Mrs. Anne Grant, widow 
of the Rev. James Grant, Minister of 
Laggan, Invernesshire. 

Mrs. Grant’s life was, in an eminent 
degree, eventful. She was born at Glas- 
gow in the year 1755. Her father, Mr. 
M’Vicar, was an officer in the British 
army, and on her mother’s side she was 
descended from the ancient family of 
Stewart of Invernahyle, in Argyllshire. 
Shortly after her birth, her father accom- 
panied his regiment to America, under 
the auspices of the Earl of Eglinton, with 
the intention of settling there, if he should 
find sufficient inducement for doing so. 
His wife and infant daughter soon after 
joined him. They landed at Charleston, 
and though the child was then scarcely 
three years of age, she retained ever after 
a distinct recollection of her arrival in 
America, During her residence in that 
country, she was taught by her mother to 
read, and she never had any other in- 
structor. But she was so apt and dili- 
gent a scholar, that before her sixth year 
she had perused the Old ‘Testament, with 
the contents of which she was well ac- 
quainted. About the same age she also 
learned to speak the Dutch language, in 
consequence of being domesticated, for 
some time, with a family of Dutch colo- 
nists in the state of New York. Soon 
after, the serjeant of a Scottish regiment 
gave her the only lessons in penmanship 
she ever received ; and observing her love 
of reading, he presented her with a copy 
of Blind Harry’s ‘* Wallace,’’ which, by 
his assistance, she was enabled to decy- 
pher so fully as not only to understand 
the dialect in which the book was written, 
but also to admire the heroism of Wallace 
and his compatriots, and to glow with 
that enthusiasm for Scotland, which, as 
she herself expressed, ever after remained 
with her, as a principle of life. Her 
fondness for reading was universally ob- 
served, and fortunately procured for her, 
from an officer of her father’s regiment, 
a copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which, 
young as she was, she studied with much 
care, and which she afterwards found to 
be an inestimable treasure. To the dili- 
gent study of this book Mrs. Grant her- 
self ascribed the formation of her cha- 
racter and taste, observing that whatever 
she had of elevation of spirit, expansion 
of mind, or taste for the sublime and 
beautiful, she owed it all to her familiar- 
ity with Milton. The effect of this be- 


came so evident in her conversation and 
habits, as soon to secure for her the no- 
tice of several of the most eminent set- 
tlers in the state of New York, and in 


Gent. Mae. Vou. XI. 
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particular to procure for her the friend- 
ship of the celebrated Madame Schuyler, 
whose worth and virtues Mrs. Grant has 
extolled in her ‘* Memoirs of an Ame. 
rican Lady.’’ 

Mrs. Grant’s father had, with the view 
of permanently settling in America, re- 
ceived a large grant of land, to which, by 
purchase, he made several valuable addi- 
tions; but, falling into bad health, he 
was advised to leave America, which he 
did very hurriedly, and without having 
got his property disposed of. He re- 
turned with his wife and daughter to 
Scotland about the year 1768, and a few 
years afterwards he was appointed Bar- 
rack-Master of Fort-Augustus. Soon 
after this the Revolutionary war broke 
out in America, and before his landed 
property there could be disposed of, it 
was confiscated, and thus the chief means 
to which the family had to look for their 
support were cut off. 

While her father was Barrack- Master 
at Fort- Augustus, the office of chaplain 
to the Fort was filled by the Rev. James 
Grant, a young clergyman of accomplish- 
ed mind and manners, and connected with 
some of the most respectable families in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Grant was soon 
afterwards appointed minister of the pa- 
rish of Laggan, in Invernesshire, and in 
the year 1779 he was united in marriage 
to the subject of this notice. Of this 
marriage twelve children were born, four 
of whom died in comparatively early 
years, and soon afterwards Mr. Grant 
himself was cut off, in 1801, leaving his 
widow with a family of eight surviving 
children. 

When Mrs. Grant went to Laggan, she 
was informed that, not being a High- 
lander, nor acquainted with the Gaélic 
language, she might not be very accept- 
able to the people. But she had a pride 
and pleasure in surmounting difficulties ; 
and, with this view, she set herself to 
learn the customs, and the language, of 
the people among whom she was to re- 
side, and she soon had the pleasure and 
happiness of finding that, among all classes 
of the parishioners, she was received and 
treated with kindness. Indeed, her un- 
varying attention to all of them, and es- 
pecially to the poor, soon secured to her 
as high a place in their affections, as if 
she had been a native of the district. 
The far-famed Highland hospitality was 
but too well known and practised by Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant, insomuch, that it was 
matter of great surprise to her friends, 
and even to Mrs. Grant herself, when 
she afterwards began to reflect upon it, 
how, with their large family, and their 
comparatively re means, it was pos- 
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sible to do so much as they did in this 
way. But on Mr. Grant’s death it was 
found that debt, to a small amount, re- 
mained undischarged. How this was to 
be met, and how Mrs. Grant was to pro- 
vide for the education and support of her 
eight fatherless children, were matters, 
which, it is believed, occasioned more 
uneasiness to Mrs. Grant’s friends than 
they ever did to herself. She had a firm 
reliance on the tender mercy of the Fa- 
ther of the fatherless, and committing 
herself and her young children to His 
gracious care, she resolved to exert her 
best energies in their behalf. And her 
exertions were not unavailing. For some 
time, she took the charge of a small farm 
in the neighbourhood of Laggan ; but af- 
terwards she found it necessary, in 1803, 
to remove to the vicinity of Stirling, where 
she was enabled, with the assistance of 
her friends, to provide, in the meantime, 
for her family. 

As a relief from severer and more anx- 
ious duties, Mrs. Grant had always found 
delight in the pursuits of literature, and 
having early shown a taste for poetry, she 
was occasionally accustomed, for the en- 
tertainment of her friends, to write 
verses ; and she also, by way of relaxa- 
tion, carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with some of the friends of her 
youth. Of her poems, which were ge- 
nerally written with much haste, and on 
the spur of the moment, her friends 
formed a much higher opinion than she 
herself ever did. She generally gave 
them away, when they were finished, 
without retaining any copy. It occurred 
to some of those friends that a volume of 
her poems might be published with ad- 
vantage ; and, before she was well aware 
of their kind intentions, proposals were 
dispersed all over Scotland for publishing 
such a volume by subscription. At this 
time, Mrs. Grant had not even collected 
the materials for the proposed publica- 
tion; but in a short period, the extra- 
ordinary number of upwards of 3000 
subscribers had been procured by her 
influential friends. The late celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon took a lively interest 
in this publication; and Mrs. Grant was, 
in this way, almost forced before the 
public. ‘The poems were well received 
on their appearance in 1803; and though 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, who spoke 
disparagingly of the poetic genius of Byron 
and of Grahame, would not allow much 
merit to her verses, (and they could 
scarcely allow less than she did herself,) 
they were constrained to admit that some 
of the pieces were ‘‘ written with great 
beauty, tenderness, and delicacy.” 

From the profits of this publication, 
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Mrs. Grant was enabled to discharge all 
the debts which had hitherto pressed 
upon her, and which had been contracted 
during her married life. But she was 
soon involved in another difficulty, which 
called her to England, arising from the 
dangerous illness of her eldest daughter, 
who being threatened with a consumptive 
illness, had gone to Bristol for the benefit 
of her health. The recovery of this 
daughter was attended with great ex- 
pense ; and soon after, Mrs. Grant had 
to provide for the outfit of one of her 
sons who had got an appointment to 
India, through the influence of her friend, 
Mr. Charles Grant, then Chairman of the 
India House. To provide for these ex- 
penses, her friends suggested the pro- 
priety of publishing some of her letters. 
These letters had not been written with 
the slightest view to publication ; and ac- 
cordingly they contained many private al- 
lusions, and much harmless Jadinage, 
which, however attractive in the connec- 
tion in which they occurred, were quite 
unsuited for the public eye. It was 
thought, however, that, even after sup- 
pressing all these passages, the letters still 
contained so much artless description, 
and such graphic delineations of scenery 
and of character, as would be very inte- 
resting to the public. Mrs, Grant, who 
was always ready to defer to the opinions 
of her friends, consented, with some re- 
luctance, to their publication: and this 
gave rise to the well-known “ Letters 
from the Mountains,” which appeared in 
1806. They went through several edi- 
tions, and soon raised Mrs. Grant into 
much deserved popularity, and procured 
for her the patronage and friendship of 
many influential individuals, and particu- 
larly of the late Bishop Porteus, Sir 
Walter Farquhar, Sir William Grant, 
Master of the Rolls, and many other emi- 
nent persons. 

In the year 1810, Mrs, Grant removed 
from Stirling to Edinburgh, where she 
resided during the remainder of her life. 
Here it was her misfortune to lose suc- 
cessively all her remaining children, with 
the exception of her youngest son, who 
still survives. The submission with 
which she bowed to the will of Provi- 
dence, under these heavy bereavements, 
excited the admiration of her sympathising 
friends. 

The only other works of any magnitude 
which Mrs. Grant prepared for the press, 
were her ‘Memoirs of an American 
Lady,” already referred to, and her “ Es- 
says on the Superstitions of the High- 
landers of Scotland,’’ both of which were 
favourably received. The former work 
has been greatly esteemed both in this 
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country and in America, and contains 
much vigorous and powerful writing, with 
sketches of Transatlantic scenery and 
habits, during a primitive period, which 
the Quarterly Reviewers have charac- 
terised as ‘‘ a picture of colonial manners, 
just in their happiest age, given with a 
truth and feeling that cannot be too highly 
estimated.” Indeed, her description of 
the breaking up of the ice on the Hud- 
son river, is so admirable—the mate- 
rials are so skilfully put together—and 
the impression made is so vivid, that 
Mr. Southey is reported to have pro- 
nounced the whole picture as ‘‘ quite Ho- 
meric.” 

But, perhaps, the most just and elo- 
quent account which can be given of Mrs. 
Grant’s writings is that which Sir Walter 
Scott appended to an application, which, 
under the superintendence of her friends, 
was made, in 1825, to his late Majesty 
George the Fourth, for a pension to Mrs. 
’ Grant, and which bears the signature, not 
only of Sir Walter himself, but also of 
Lord Jeffrey, Mr. Mackenzie (the Man 
of Feeling), Sir William Arbuthnot, Sir 
Robert Liston, and Principal Baird, who 
all took a great interest in this application. 
In the document now referred to it is 
said, ‘*that the character and talents of 
Mrs. Grant have long rendered her, not 
only a useful and estimable member of 
society, but one eminent for the services 
which she has rendered to the cause of 
religion, morality, knowledge, and taste. 
Her literary works, although composed 
amidst misfortune and privation, are 
written at once with simplicity and force ; 
and uniformly bear the stamp of a virtuous 
and courageous mind, recommending to 
the reader that patience and fortitude, 
which the writer herself practised in such 
an eminent degree. Her writings, de- 
servedly popular in her own country, de- 
rive their success from the happy manner 
in which, addressing themselves to the 
national pride of the Scotish people, they 
breathe a spirit, at once of patriotism, and 
of that candour which renders patriotism 
unselfish and liberal. We have no hesi- 
tation in attesting our belief that Mrs. 
Grant’s writings have produced a strong 
and salutary effect upon her countrymen, 
who not only found recorded in them 
much of national history and antiquities, 
which would otherwise have been for- 
gotten, but found them combined with the 
soundest and the best lessons of virtue 
and morality. We need scarcely add 
that Mrs. Grant’s character in private 
society has been equally high and exem- 
plary ; and it would be most painful to us 
to think that the declining age of this ex- 
eellent person, remarkable alike for her 
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virtues and her talents, should, after such 
meritorious exertions to maintain her in- 
dependence, and after so long a train of 
family misfortunes, have the bitterness of 
these privations aggravated by precarious 
and dependent circumstances.” 

It is gratifying to state that this appli- 
cation was completely successful, and that 
Mrs. Grant received a pension of 1007. 
yearly on the Civil Establishment of Scot- 
land, which, with the emoluments of her 
literary works, and some liberal bequests 
by deceased friends which subsequently 
arose, rendered her latter years quite easy 
and independent. 

Mrs. Grant’s conversational powers 
were, perhaps, still more attractive than 
her writings. Her information on every 
subject, combined with her uniform cheer- 
fulness and equanimity, made her society 
very delightful. ‘There was a dignity and 
sedateness, united with considerable 
sprightliness and vivacity, in her conver- 
sation, which rendered it highly interest- 
ing ; and withal, it was so unaffected and 
natural, and seemed to emanate from her 
well-stored mind with so little effort, that 
some of her most profound and judicious 
remarks, as well as her liveliest sallies, ap- 
peared as if they had been struck off at 
the moment, without any previous reflec- 
tion. The native simplicity of her mind, 
and an entire freedom from attempts at 
display, soon made the youngest person, 
with whom she conversed, feel in the 
presence of a friend; and if there was an 
quality of her well-balanced mind which 
stood out more prominently than another, 
it was that benevolence which made _ her 
invariably study the comfort of every per- 
son who came in contact with her. 

In reference to Mrs. Grant's conver- 
sational powers, it may be mentioned that 
ina series of Letters, published several 
year's ago, a very competent judge, after 
observing that, of the ‘‘ blwe.stockings, 
the French are the most tolerable, and 
the Scotch the most tormenting,” adds 
that their favourite topics at Edinburgh 
then were, ‘‘the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, the great question of Burgh Re- 
form, and the Corn Bill.” He goes onto 
say that, at an evening party “I was in. 
troduced to Mrs. Grant of Laggan, the 
author of ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ 
and other well-known works. Mrs. 
Grant is really a woman of great talents 
and acquirements, and might, without 
offence to any one, talk upon any subject 
she pleases. But I assure you any person 
who hopes to meet with a blue-stocking, 
in the common sense of the term, in this 
lady, will feel sadly disappointed. She is 


as plain, modest, and unassuming, as she 
could haye been, had she never stepped 
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from the village whose name she bas ren- 
dered so celebrated. Instead of entering 
on any long common-place discussions, 
either about politics, or political economy, 
or any other of the hackneyed subjects of 
tea-table talk in Edinburgh, Mrs. Grant 
had the good sense to perceive that a 
stranger, such as I was, came not to hear 
disquisitions, but to gather useful infor- 
mation, and she therefore directed her 
conversation entirely to the subject which 
she herself best understands—which, in 
all probability, she understands better than 
any one else—and which was precisely 
one of the subjects on which I felt the 
greatest inclination to hear a sensible per- 
son speak, namely, the Highlands. She 
related in a very simple but very graphic 
manner, a variety of little anecdotes and 
traits of character, with my recollections 
of which I shall always have a pleasure in 
connecting my recollections of herself. 
The sound and rational enjoyment I de- 
rived from my conversation with this ex- 
cellent person would, indeed, atone for 
much more than all the dlue-stecking 
sisterhood have ever been able to inflict 
upon my patience.”"—Vefer’s Letters, I. 


Soon after this was written, and nearly 
twenty years ago, Mrs. Grant had the 
misfortune to meet with a severe fall in 
descending a stair, in consequence of 
which she was ever after confined almost 
entirely to the house, ‘This, it was feared, 
would have proved very injurious to the 
health of a person of her robust constitu- 
tion and active habits; but, though she 
was generally confined to her chair, she 
still continued to enjoy excellent health, 
and her usual cheerfulness and equanimity. 
Though she never made any display of 
her religious feelings, those who were in 
the habit of visiting her, frequently found 
her engaged in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, which, indeed, her life and 
practice evinced she had not studied in 
vain. 

A few weeks before her death, Mrs. 
Grant caught a bad cold, which assumed 
the form of influenza, and her constitution 
gradually yielded to the influence of that 
debilitating malady. 





Joun Taytor, Esa. 

Nov. 21. In Cirencester-place, in his 
99th year, John Taylor, Esq. the vener- 
able and universally respected patriarch 
of English artists. In his youth, Mr. 


Taylor was the pupil of Hayman, on 
whom his namesake, John Taylor, of the 
Sun newspaper, fathered his whimsical 
tale of “ Frank Hayman and the Hare ;”” 
and who was celebrated for having de- 
corated Vauxhall with historical pictures, 
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and for having made a number of designs, 
several of which possess considerable 
merit, for the belles-lettres publications 
of that period. On leaving Hayman’s 
studio, Mr. ‘Taylor devoted himself prin- 
cipally to portrait-drawings, in pencil. 
Although these performances could not 
boast of the force and opposition of light 
and shade of the drawings of the present 
day, they were exquisitely finished, and 
in their effect were as clear and pure as 
‘¢ monumental alabaster.” As, however, 
Mr. Taylor did not obtain for them more 
than from seven shillings and sixpence to 
a guinea each, it was not a very lucrative 
employment. At that time, Mr. Paul 
Sandby and Mr. John Alexander Gresse 
(better known among his friends by the 
appellation of Jack Gresse) were the 
most fashionable drawing-masters in the 
metropolis. By the advice, and aided by 
the introductions of Gresse, Mr. ‘Taylor 
etered upon the same occupation ; and, 
soon finding that it was a more certain 
and a more profitable one than that in 
which he had hitherto been engaged, he 
pursued it for many years; until he at 
length accumulated a sufficient sum to 
enable him to retire with comfort, ‘This 
money he invested in the long annuities, 
which will expire in 1840; so that the 
calculation was rather a nice one! Fond 
of the arts, however, Mr. Tayior con- 
tinued to paint for his amusement ; and, 
even down to within the last ten or 
twelve years, several of his productions 
—chiefly fancy and domestic subjects— 
were exhibited at Somerset-house and at 
the British Institution. Mr. Taylor was 
one of the original members, and, we 
presume, had long been the only surviving 
member of the ‘* Incorporated Society of 
Artists,” the precursor of the Royal Aca- 
demy. His memory, especially (as usual) 
with reference to the events of his boy- 
hood and youth, was remarkably tena- 
cious. Among other matters, be per- 
fectly recollected having witnessed the 
execution of the Scots lords on Tower- 
hill, in 1746; a spectacle, certainly, well 
calculated to make a permanent impres- 
sion on any beholder. His mind was 
abundantly stored with anecdotes of artists 
of former days; and, could he have been 
induced to publish a volume of his re- 
miniscences, it would have been invalu- 
able. He had a little collection of curi- 
osities of art; one favourite article of 
which was a small wooden screw box, 
containing three pieces of India rubber, 
each about the size and thickness of a 
half-crown, for which he had paid six 
shillings and sixpence ; caoutchouc being, 
at the time of the purchase, very rare, 
and used only to obliterate the marks of 
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a black lead pencil. He once had, also, 
an unfinished portrait, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, of Hayman; but, we believe, he 
presented it to the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Taylor's family connexions were highly 
respectable ; and his own person, coun- 
tenance, dress, and manners, constituted 
a fine specimen of the ‘‘ old English gen- 
tleman.” His conversation was always 
animated and jocose. ‘The writer of this 
brief notice recollects meeting him some 
years ago in the New Road, and, after alit- 
tle lively chat, taking the liberty to ask his 
agen age. ‘* Why,” said Mr. Taylor, 
is eyes sparkling with fun, “ I’m not 
quite ninety, but I’m what the people on 
the Stock Exchange would call eighty- 
nine and seven-eighths.” Of late, he 
had become exceedingly deaf, which, of 
course, much diminished his capacity for 
social enjoyments.—(Literary Gazette.) 
W. H.W. 





Cuarxrs Joun Situ, Esa. F.S.A. 

Nov. 23. In Albany-street, after a few 
days’ illness, in his 35th year, Charles 
John Smith, esq. F.S.A. 

The subject of our present notice was 
born at Chelsea in the year 1803, and was 
the second son of Mr. James Smith, for 
many years in extensive practice as a sur- 
geon there, by Sophia, daughter of the 
late John Gregory, esq. of the same place, 
whose death and biography was recorded 
at some length in our Magazine for De- 
cember 1813. 

At the age of 16, Mr. Smith was ar« 
ticled as a pupil to Mr. Charles Pye, the 
historical and landscape engraver, and 
subsequently became well known for his 
talents as an artist, and was very exten- 
sively employed in his profession, more 
particularly in the illustration of some of 
the best topographical and antiquarian 
publications of his time, (particularly 
Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber, Stothard’s 
Sepulchral Effigies, Murray’s Illustrations 
of Johnson, Dr. Dibdin’s recently pub- 
lished English Tour, &c. &c.) for which, 
and for several privately printed works, 
he executed many fine plates. 

For some years past, however, Mr. 
Smith had principally devoted his time 
and attention to antiquarian pursuits ; and, 
from his intelligence and unceasing in- 
dustry and perseverance, it is probable 
that, had it pleased Providence to spare 
his life, he would have greatly distin- 
guished himself in that branch of litera- 
ture. In the year 1828 Mr. Smith engrav- 
ed, and directed the publication, ofa volume 
in imperial quarto, comprising series of 


Fac-simile Autographs of royal, noble, and 
illustrious persons, from the reign of 


Richard II, to that of Charles I1.; and 
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the biographical notices which were added 
from the pen of John Gough Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A. rendered this a most inter- 
esting and popular collection, and it has 
been much esteemed as a supplement to 
many important works in English His- 
tory and Biography. 

At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in the production of a work enti- 
tled “ Hisroricat anp Literary Cv- 
RIositTIEs,” which had proceeded as far as 
the sixth number, and the seventh and 
eighth, intended to complete the volume, 
were in the course of preparation. Some 
of the subjects are unfortunately still in 
an unfinished state, but it is hoped that 
sufficient materials will be found to enable 
his representatives to finish the publica- 
tion according to the intentions of its 
author. 

In the year 1837 Mr. Smith was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and he was a constant attendant at their 
weekly meetings. He was present at 
the first meeting of the Society on the 
Thursday the 15th of November, and 
had spent the subsequent evenings in the 
society of his family and friends, when, 
in the midst of apparently perfect health 
and spirits, he was suddenly seized on the 
morning of the 18th by an attack of para- 
lysis, which entirely deprived him of 
speech, and the use of his right side: 
every assistance which human skill could 
afford was immediately rendered him by 
the kind and unremitting attention of 
his friend Dr. Seymour, but he expired 
on the 23rd of November, calm, resigned, 
and free from pain. 

In the every day intercourse with his 
family, Mr. Smith was of the most affec- 
tionate and kind-hearted disposition, and 
he was endeared to a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintances by his unas- 
suming and modest deportment, and by 
the cordiality and amiable frankness of 
his manners; and we believe that few 
young men have prematurely descended 
to the grave so generally and deservedly 
lamented by all with whom he was either 
professionally or intimately connected. 





Mr. Cuarces Nessitt. 

Nov. 11. At Brompton, in his 64th 
year, Mr. Charles Nesbitt, the eminent 
engraver in wood. 

He was a native of Swalwell, near New- 
castle-upon- Tyne, and was apprenticed 
to the celebrated Bewick at an early age. 
His talents in wood-engraving were of 
the first order. He was awarded the gold 
palette of the Society of Arts for his 
famous view of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Newcastle, which he executed upon 
no less than twelve distinct blocks 
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of wood; and, in 1802, he also received 
the Society’s silver medal. His illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ Hudibras,” and Shakspeare, 
and of Sir Egerton Brydges’s Works, 
gained him unqualified praise from every 
admirer of the arts. After practising for 
some time in London, he retired to his 
native village, where, for a number of 
ears, he executed work sent down to 

im from the metropolis; and it was 
during an absence from home, on a visit 
to the scene of his carly labours, that he 
breathed his last. 





Joun Overton, Esa. 

Dec. 1. At Rose Cottage, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, aged 75, John Overton, 
esq. for many years an officer in the 
excise. 

He was a native of 'Tetford, county of 
Lincoln; and was placed in his early 

outh in the house of the Rev. Mr. 

mmeris, Rector of that parish. He 
soon evinced an ardent love of study, and 
directed his unremitting attention for 
many years to the science of astronomy ; 
and being of a mechanical turn, he was 
enabled to fabricate, with the assistance 
of the brazier and the smith, a great va- 
riety of telescopes and other mathema- 
tical instruments, of various sorts and di- 
mensions, all of which remain in excel- 
lent condition, in the possession of his 
widow. Besides his astronomical pur- 
suits, he turned his researches to the 
study of sacred chronology and genea- 
logy; and, singular to relate, printed in 
his own house, with little professional 
assistance, a work, entitled ‘“* The Ge- 
nealogy of Christ,” 2 vols. 8vo. Crayford, 
1817. This work displays an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures and deep 
research. He published also,—2. The 
Books of Genesis and Daniel, in con- 
nexion with Modern Astronomy, defended 

inst Count Volney and Dr. Francis. 

lso, «« The Sonship of Christ,” against 
John Gorton and the Rey. Mr. Evans, 
being supplementary matter to the Ge- 
nealogy of Christ, 8vo. London, 1820.— 
3. ‘* The Chronology of the Apocalypse 
investigated and defended,” Svo. Lond. 
1822.—4, “‘ Inquiry into the Truth and 
Use of the Book of Enoch,” 8yo. Lond. 
1822.—5. *‘ Strictures on Dr. Chalmers’s 
Discourses on Astronomy,” 8vo. Dept- 
ford, 1823. When we contemplate these 
various works, it excites our surprise and 
admiration that a man who had received 
so little education could, by innate talent 
and industry, accomplish so much, and so 
successfully. He was an occasional cor- 


respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for forty years, chiefly on his favourite 
topics of astronomy aud chronology, and 
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he possessed at the time of his death two 
complete sets of that work, which, to- 
gether with his well-selected library, will 
shortly be brought to the hammer. 

During his residence at Foot’s Cray 
and Paul’s Cray, he founded two Sunday 
schools, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. 
Simons, the highly respected Rector of 
the latter parish, both of which are now 
in a flourishing condition. During the 
last twelve years he resided at his house, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 


ee 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Auchinern house, near Glasgow, 
aged 33, the Rev. James Graham Camp- 
bell, jun. of Petershill and Auchinern. 

The Rev. Richard Clarke, 37 years 
Chaplain of St. Michael’s, Portarlington, 
and 26 years sovereign of that borough. 

At Drummin park, co. Longford, aged 
55, the Rev. Richard Thomas Hearn, 
M.A. Vicar of Rathcline. 

Aged 68, the Rev. William Mawson, 
for forty years Perpetual Curate of Flim- 
by, Cumberland, which chapelry is in the 
election of the landowners. 

The Rev. Joseph Miller, Rector of 
Kilmakea and Prebendary of White- 
church, co. Wexford. 

Aged 74, the Hon. and Rev. William 
Parsons, Rector of Cullen, co. Limerick, 
and of Clune, co. Kildare; only brother 
to the Earl of Rosse. He was never 
married. 

At a very advanced age, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Shaw, for thirty-seven years Vicar 
of Kirkleatham, Yorkshire. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Thomas Smith, for 
26 years Rector of Bobbingworth, Sussex. 

Oct. 25. At Knowle, Warwickshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Blyth, for 
53 years Perpetual Curate of that chapelry, 
for 52 years Perpetual Curate of Pack- 
wood ; for 52 years Incumbent of Upper 
Whitacre, and for 37 Rector of Whit- 
church. These small livings are all in 
Warwickshire. He was of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, M. A. 1785. 

Nov. 5. Aged 38, the Rev. George 
Tod, Minister of St. David’s Church, 
Dundee. 

Nov. 19. At Wolsingham, Durham, 
aged 42, the Rev. Philip Brownrigg, for 
seventeen years Curate of that parish, 
and Master of the Grammar School. 

Aged 40, the Rev. John Garde, Rector 
of Ballynefagh, Kildare. 

Jov. 21. At Blechingley, Surrey, aged 
63, the Rev. Jarvis Kenrick, Rector of 
that parish, and a Prebendary of Salis- 
bury. He was of Jesus college, Cam. 
bridge, LL.B. 1805, and was instituted 
to the rectory of Blechingley in 1803, the 
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advowsou with the manor having then 
devolved upon him by the death of his 
brother the Rev. Matthew Kenrick, 
LL.D. the preceding Rector. He was 
collated to the prebend of ‘Teignton Re- 
gis in the cathedral church of Salisbury 
in 1806 by Bishop Douglas. 

At Denbury parsonage, Devonshire, 
aged 36, the Rev. George Harvey Good- 
win, only son of the late George Good- 
win, esq. of the Temple, barrister-at- 
law. He entered as a commoner of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1820, and 
took the degree of B.A. in 1828. 

Nov. 22. At Torquay, aged 62, the 
Rev. William Chester, Rector of Den- 
ton, Norfolk. He was a son of Charles 
Chester, esq. of Chicheley, Bucks; was 
matriculated at Christ church, Oxford, 
in 1793, and graduated B.A. in 1797. 
Soon after he was elected to a fellowship 
at Merton ; proceeded M.A. 1800; and 
in 1807 was presented to the rectory of 
Denton by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who collates to that preferment 
one who is, or has been, a Fellow of that 
society. 

Nov. 25. At Greenwich Hospital, 
aged 71, the Rev. Samuel Cole, D.D. 
Chaplain of Her Majesty’s Fleet, First 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and 
Vicar of Sithney, Cornwall. He was a 
son of Humphrey Cole, esq. of Mara- 
zion, Cornwall, and younger brother of 
the late Dr. Cole, Rector of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford. He entered the same col- 
lege as a commoner in 1785; and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1789, M.A. 1811, B. and D.D. 
1819. He served for many years as a 
Chaplain in the Royal Navy; and was 
much esteemed by his late Majesty Wil- 
liam the Fourth, who directed that all 
the books intended for the religious in- 
struction of the sailors should be sub- 
mitted to his sanction. He was collated 
to the vicarage of Sithney in 1820 by 
the Bishop of Exeter. 

Nov. 26. Aged 46, the Rev. Frede- 
rick William Goldfrapp, Rector of 
Clenchwarton, Norfolk, and a magistrate 
for that county. He was instituted to 
his living, which was in his own patron- 
age, in 1817. 

Nov. 27. In London, aged 74, the 
Rev. Isaac Leathes, Rector of Mepal 
with Sutton in the Isle of Ely. He was 
formerly Fellow of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1790; and was presented to his 
living (worth 1,267/. a year) in 1802 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Nov. 28. In his 63d year, the Rev. 
James Daillin, for 35 years a Vicar Cho- 
ral of York Minster, and Rector of the 
united parishes of Holy Trinity, Good- 
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rangate, and St. John Delpike, York; Li- 
brarian to the Dean and Chapter, and 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Howden. 

At Leamington, the Rev. Edward 
Henry Owen, Rector of Cound, Salop. 
He was formerly Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1810, and was present- 
ed to his living in 1816 by J. C. Pelham, 
esq. 

Nov. 30. Aged 71, the Rev. John 
Woollcombe, Rector of Cromhall, Glou- 
cestershire. He was the son of ‘Thomas 
Woolleombe, esq. of Plymouth; was 
matriculated of Oriel college, Oxford, in 
1785, and took the degree of B.A. 1789: 
was elected Fellow 1791, proceeded 1792; 
and was presented to his living by that 
society in 1809. 

At Gainsborough, aged 58, the Kev. 
Richard Mawhood. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1806. He was for- 
merly Curate of St. Michael’s, Stamford, 
and subsequently of Gainsborough. 

Dec. 3. At Silverton, near Bristol, 
aged 66, the Rev. William Barker, Rec- 
tor of that parish and Vicar of Broadclist. 
He was of Magdalen college, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1794, M.A. 1800; was pre- 
sented to Silverton in 1806, and to Broad- 
elist in 1819, by Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. 
His death is sincerely regretted, both by 
rich and poor. At his funeral the chief 
mourners were the Rev. W. Barker (son 
of the deceased), and P. Protheroe, esq.; 
and in the train were, among other gen- 
tlemen, Sir ‘I’. D. Acland, Bart. M.P., 
G. Fursdon, esq., Rev. F. Huyshe, Rev. 
M. Tucker, and Col. Glover. The Rev. 
M. Tindal (son of the Chief Justice) 
read the sacred service. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Moses Dodd, for 
thirty-four years Rector of Fordham, 
Essex. He was of Hartford college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1791. 

Dec. 5. At the house of his father in 
Cadogan place, London, of consumption, 
aged 28, the Rev. Henry Brooksbank, 
late Curate of Leigh, Gloucestershire, 
He entered as a commoner of Wadham 
college, Oxford, in 1827: graduated 
B.A. 1831, M. A. 1834; and in 1837 
gained Mrs, Denyer’s Theological Prize, 
“ On Original or Birth Sin, and the 
Necessity of New Birth unto Life.” 

At Ingham, Suffolk, aged 75, the Rev. 
Henry Wakeham, Rector of that parish. 
He was of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, and was insti- 
tuted to Ingham in 1790. 

Dec. 6. At Longdon, Staffordshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Henry Binfield, Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Marquis of Anglesey, 
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and Perpetual Curate of Farewell and 
Armitage. He was of Pembroke hall, 
Camb. B.A, 1784, and was presented to 
both his churches in 1804 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Lichfield. 

Dec. 7. At Pau, Basses Pyrenées, 
aged 35, the Rev. Benjamin John Harri- 
son, Rector of Beaumont, Essex. He en- 
tered as commoner of Christ church, 
Oxford, in 1821 ; was chosen a Student 
of that society in 1822, graduated B.A. 
1825, M.A. 1828; and was presented to 
his living in 1833 by the Governors of 
Guy’s Hospital. 

Dec. 8. At Bourn house, near Bex- 
ley, Kent, aged 49, the Rev. Thomas 
Garbett, Master of Peterborough Gram- 
mar-school, and F.S.A. He was bro- 
ther of the Rey. John Garbett, M.A. 
Rector of St. George’s, Birmingham, 
He entered as a commoner of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1813; proceeded B.A. 
1817, M.A, 1821. 

Dec.11. In Edinburgh, aged 76, the 
Rev. James Glen, of Cowden, formerly 
for many years Curate of St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square. He was a na- 
tive of the county of Selkirk, the son of 
Alex. Glen, esq. of Galashiels; entered 
as a commoner of Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford, in 1806; and graduated B.A. 1810, 
M.A. 1813. 

At Kidlington, Oxfordshire, on his 
64th birthday, the Rev. John Hyde, for 
nearly forty years Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Oxford, one of the City Lecturers, for 26 
years resident Curate of Witney, Per- 

etual Curate of Hailey, Oxfordshire, 
Vicar of Hellidon, Northamptonshire, 
and many years a magistrate for the county 
of Oxford. He was a native of Oxford, 
matriculated of Balliol college in 1791, 
graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1803; was 
— to St. Martin’s in 1800 by the 

ord Chancellor, and to Hailey in 1810 
by the Rector of Witney. 

Dec. 17. Aged 68, the Rev. Dawson 
Warren, Vicar of Edmonton, Middlesex. 
He was the son of James Warren, esq. 
of London; matriculated of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1790; graduated B.A. 
1794, M.A. 1799; was presented to Ed- 
monton in 1795 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s; and in 1813, on the 
death of the Rev. Thomas Winbolt, took 
possession of Sir John Weld’s chapel at 
Southgate as appurtenant to the vicarage 
of Edmonton. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Oct. 19. In Gower-street, Blissett 
Lowther Gould, esq. 
Oct.21. Aged 59, Mr. William Wal- 





ker, bookseller, of Hammersmith, one 
13 
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of the most successful cultivators of the 
tulip and ranunculus in modern times. 

Oct. 27. At Camberwell, aged 72, 
Sarah, wife of Peter Davey, esq. 

Oct. 30. In Clerkenwell New Prison, 
having poisoned himself by opium, Joseph 
Reitterhoffer, alias Count Rutter, who 
had been committed to prison for a con- 
spiracy to extort money from the Marquis 
of Downshire and family. He was a 
courier in the service of the late Mar- 
chioness. 

Nov. 1. Anne, wife of Thomas W. 
H. Gurney, esq. second Master of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

At Camden-town, aged 73, Mr. Rich- 
ard Rhodes, formerly an engraver of emi- 
nence, and many years principal assistant 
to Mr. Charles Heath. 

Nov. 4. In St. James’s-street, aged 
85, Lieut.-Col. John Gillespie, of the 
East India service 

Nov. 6. The wife of Charles Chene- 
ry, esq. of Hackney. 

Nov. 7. At Camberwell, aged 60, John 
Capes, esq. a magistrate for Surrey. He 
was a native of Hull. 

Nov. 8. In her 70th year, Margaret, 
wife of George Hammond, esq. of Port- 
land-place. 

Nov. 14, Capt. Walter Williams Rees, 
late of the Bengal army. 

Nov. 18. At Hammersmith, of apo- 
plexy, aged 53, Woodward Bidwell, esq. 
formerly of the East India Company’s 
service. 

Aged 86, John Scott, esq. of Parlia- 
ment-street, proprietor of the Olympic 
Theatre, and formerly proprietor of the 
Adelphi. 

Nov. 19. At Walworth, Richard 
Charles Tuffin, esq. late of the Ordnance- 
office, Tower. 

At Stratford-green, aged 50, Stephen 
Cannon, esq. 

Aged 29, Frances, wife of Francis 
Drake, esq. of Bouverie-street, solicitor. 

Aged 78. A. Gwatkin, esq. of Hun- 
ter-st. 

Nov. 20. Aged 26, William Dawes 
Alexander, esq. second son of Henry 
Alexander, esq. of Cork-st. 

In Russell-sq. aged 80, Ann, relict of 
Samuel Marryat, esq. King’s Counsel. 

At Hampstead, William Lorance Ro- 
gers, esq. F'.S.A. for many years one of 
the police magistrates at Hatton-garden. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, June 14, 1805. 

At Blackheath, aged 90, Matthew 
Martin, esq. late of Poet’s-corner, West- 
minster. 

Nov. 21. At Blackheath, aged 77, 
the Rt. Hon. Frances Countess dowager 
of Dartmouth. Her ladyship was a 
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daughter of Heneage third Earl of Ayls- 
ford, and married in 1782 to George 
third and late Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. 
by whom she had issue the present Ear), 
the late Lady Bagot, and thirteen other 
children. 

In Maddox-st. aged 66, Crosier Raine, 
esq. 

Nov. 22, At Lodge-road, Regent’s 
park, aged 62, Thomas Birks, jun. esq. 

In Fitzroy-square, aged 62, John Ra- 
phael, esq. solicitor. He had been 
much depressed in mind from the death 
of his children, and observed that he 
was fearful he should never bring one 
up. One son was lost in the Rothsay 
Castle. The youngest, who was to 
succeed to his business, died at college. 
A coroner’s inquest was held on his 
body, which returned for their verdict 
—That the deceased died by the Visi- 
tation of God. He was brother to 
the late sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex. 

Nov. 23. At Islington, aged 53, Eden 
Eddis, esq. 

In Mecklenburgh-square, aged 78, Jo- 
seph Tucker, esq. 

At Hanover-square, Lady Caroline 
Dundas, aunt to the Duke of St. Alban’s. 
She was the 2d daughter of Aubrey the 
5th Duke, by Lady Catharine Ponson- 
by, dau. of William Earl of Bessbo- 
rough; was married in 1797 to the 
Hon. Charles Lawrence Dundas, younger 
brother to the present Earl of Zetland, 
and was left his widow in 1810 with 
several children. 

Nov. 24. In Laurence Pouutney-lane, 

ed 54, John Saunders, esq. a member 
of the Court of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, and brother of Thomas Saunders, 
esq. F.S.A. 

Nov. 26. At Brompton, aged 80, 
Thos. Pearce, senior Captain in her 
Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces, having 
served upwards of 70 years in the British 
service, during which period he had gone 
through a vast variety of arduous duty 
in every part of the world; a most up- 
right man, and a brave and generous ofli- 
cer. He has left a numerous family. 

At Chelsea, Maurice Alexander, 
M.D. Surgeon to the Forces, and for 
several years a zealous officer attached to 
the London district. 

Emma, wife of George Faulkner, esq. 
of Bedford-row. 

At Kensington, W. H. Maclean, esq. 
of 'Tower-hill. 

Nov. 27. At Kennington-common, 
aged 75, William Williams, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Maida-hill, Ann Maria, 
wife of Miles Charles Seton, esq. 

At the house of his sister Mrs, Kes- 
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teven, Holloway-place, aged 59, Tho- 
mas Mason, esq. of Stroud, co. Gloue. 

At her mother’s, Chesham-place, Ju- 
liana, wife of F. C. T. Smyth, esq. of 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

Nov, 29. Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late Henry Humphrey Goodhall, esq. 

Nov. 30. James Platt, esq. of New 
Boswell-court. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Upper Gower-street, Sarah, relict of 
Peter Roulet, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Hill-street, the Hon. Frances, 
wife of Capt. William Bowles, R.N. 
eldest sister of Viscount Palmerston. 

Lately. Basil Hart, esq. surgeon, some 
time since a practitioner in the village of 
Marksbury, near Bath. It is said that 
this gentleman has, by will, left his body 
to be embalmed and preserved in the 
same way as that of the celebrated Jeremy 
Bentham, and to stand by the remains of 
that remarkable man in the museum in 
which they are now deposited. 

John Innes, esq. father of Mrs. Grey, 
widow of the late Bishop of Hereford. 

Dec. 1. Daniel Robinson, esq. of 
Montagu-place, aged 85; and on the 
18th, Mary, his widow, aged 82, having 
been married sixty-one years. 

At Clapham-common, aged 64, John 
Kennard, esq. of Lombard-street, banker. 

At Wandsworth-common, James Nor- 
ris, esq. 

At Chesham-place, aged 64, Mary, 
relict of Vice-Adm. Scott, of Southamp. 
ton. 

Aged 78, Mr. George Bower, princi- 
pal of the Power of Attorney-office, Bank 
of England. 

Dec.2. In Craven-st. aged 69, George 
Holland, esq. 

Dec. 3. Aged 33, Joseph Lomax, 
Lieut. 16th foot, second son of Major- 
Gen. Lomax, of Bristol. He had lately 
returned from India. 

Dec. 5. In Albany-st. Regent’s park, 
Augustus Henry Burt, esq. solicitor, and 
clerk tothe West of London and West- 
minster Cemetery Company. 

Dec. 7. At Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, Edward Wright, esq. 

Dec. 9. In King-st. St. James's, aged 
23, John Aird Taylor, esq. of Worcester 
College, Oxford, youngest son of the 
late Wm. Taylor, esq. of Brixton. He 
entered as a commoner of Worcester 
college in 1834, and took the degree of 
B. A. in 1838. 

At the residence of his son S. A. 
Hart, A.R.A. in Gower-st. aged 73, Sa- 
muel Hart, esq. a member of the Jewish 
persuasion, a native of, and many years a 
resident and merchant in, Plymouth. 

Joseph Swan, esq. son of Graves 

Y 
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Chamney Swan, esq. of Newtown park 
Dublin. 

Dec. 10. In her 9th year, Laura-Ger- 
trude, sixth daughter of Thomas Harri- 
son, esq. of the Alpha-road, Regent's 

ark, 

At the residence of his son, E. W. 
Tuson, F.R.S., F.L.S. Russell-place, 
aged 80, John Tuson, esq. surgeon. 

At the Tower, aged82, Mrs. Elizabeth- 
Stanwix, widow of Lieut.-Col. Hope, 
R. Art. 

At Kensington, aged 50, J.S. Geldard, 


esq. 

Aged 61, the Rev. Mr. Spain, Chap- 
lain to the Bavarian Embassy, and Ho- 
norary Chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk. 

At Wandsworth, aged 69, W. Furmage, 


esq. 

Dec.11. At Crutched-friars, aged 77, 
John James, esq. 

In the City Road, aged 59, the widow 
of John Franklin, esq. late of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Dec. 12. In Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, aged 64, R. Winter, esq. late of the 
46th regt. 

At Poplar, aged 37, Hannah Maria, 


wife of J. Dixon, esq. formerly of the © 


2lst, and ijate of the 4th Light Dragoons. 

In St. James’s-st. the Right Hon, Isa- 
bella Jane Lady Hartland. She was the 
3d dau. of Wm. Hume, esq. M.P. for co. 
Wicklow; and was married to the Rt. 
Hon. and Rev. Maurice Mahon, present 
and third Lord Hartland, in 1813, but has 
died without issue. 

Dec. 13. Aged 70, William Mathie, 
esq. of Friday-st. upwards of forty years 
a member of the Common Council for 
Bread-street ward. 

At Hampstead, aged 64, Charles Hol- 
ford, esq. a magistrate for Middlesex. 
He was a younger son of Josiah Holford, 
esq. of London, merchant. 

At Kensington, in the 87th year of his 
age, Joseph Burchell, esq. formerly of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex office. 

Dec. 17. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Eleanor Mary, wife of Colonel the Hon. 
J. C. Westenra. She was the eldest dau. 
of the late Wm. Joliffe, esq.; was mar- 
ried first, in 1788, to the late Sir Gilbert 
East, Bart. who died in 1828, without 
issue, and secondly, in 1834, to Colonel 
Westenra (born in 1798). 

Dec.18. At Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, Mr. James Moyes, an eminent 
— of Castle-street, Leicester-ficlds. 

uring 33 years of active business, he 
"cg many works which confer great 

onour on his press; and the courtesy of 
his manners, and his zealous attention to 
business, conciliated the friendship of a 
very extensive circle, He had for some 
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years printed the Literary Gazette. He 
was a native of Scotland, and married to 
his second wife a dau. of Benj. Oakley, 
esq. by whom he has left one son and 
three daughters. 





Beps.—Nov. 28. Ann Maria, second 
dau. of the late John Higgins, esq. of 
Turvey-house. 

Dec, 2. Mrs. Masters, of Middlesex. 
house, 

Dec. 8. At the rectory, Tingrith, aged 
71, Mrs. Anne Tanqueray. 

Brerks.—Nov. 21. At Sandford-house, 
near Abingdon, aged 70, Robert Mutrie, 
esq. 

vhately. At Reading, Mrs. Cockell, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Cockell, of Sandle- 
ford lodge. 

CampripcE. — Nov. 11. Elizabeth, 
wife of Wm. Godfrey, esq. of Kennett- 
hall, near Newmarket. 

Dec.7. At Newnham, near Cambridge, 
aged 57, Mary, relict of Capt. W. N. 
Hart, 79th reg. 

Drvon.—Nov. 12. At Exeter, aged 
53, Capt. Robert Kerr, late 4th Light 
Dragoons, 

Nov. 16. At Thorverton, Miss Jane 
Tucker, dau. of the late Rev. P. Tucker, 
of Morchard Bishop, and sister of the 
Rev. P. C. Tucker. 

Nov. 18. At Exeter, aged 74, Mary, 
wife of John Mackintosh, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Chudleigh, in his 70th 
year, Walter Broad, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Haslar hospital, aged 
65, Lieut. Ed. Clarributt, R.N. for up- 
wards of twenty years a Lieutenant of 
that establishment ; he has left a widow 
and eight children. 

Nov. 26. Aged 54, John Cross, mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and only 
surviving son of the late Robert Cross, 
banker, of Exeter. 

Jou. 30. At Charmouth, aged 50, 
Michael Wakley, esq. brother to Tho- 
mas Wakley, esq. M.P. for Finsbury. 

Dec. 11. At Sidmouth, aged 29, Anna, 
fifth dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Joseph Walker, 
of the late Royal Irish Artillery. 

Dorsret.—Oct. 31. At West Stower, 
aged 82, Dolly Hartgill, supposed to be 
the last descendant of the family of Hart- 
gill, memorable for the murder by Lord 
Stourton, in Jan. 1557, for which he was 
hanged at Salisbury. 

Nov. 26. At Piddletown, aged 79, 
Thos. Banger, esq. 

Essex.—Sept. 29. Mary Anne, wi- 
dow of John Lay, esq. of Crepping-hall, 
and mother of the Rev. John Lay, of 
Roydon, near Harlow. 

Nov. 6. At Billericay, aged 57, Joseph 
Radford, esq. 
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Nov. 19. At Woodford, aged 65, Ed- 
ward Hamblet Noy, esq. many years in 
the Common Council for the Ward of 
Tower, and Vestry Clerk of St. Dunstan's 
in the East. 

Nov. 27.. At Woodford, aged 72, Eli- 
beth, relict of D. Mildred, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Guy Harlings, Chelms- 
ford, aged 78, Mrs. Badeley. 

Dec. 15. At Rolls park, Chigwell, 
Isabella Mary, wife of R.G. Cecil Fane, 
esq. She was the youngest dau. of the 
late Adm. Sir Eliab Harvey, by Lady 
Louisa Grenyille, dau. of Richard Earl 
Nugent; and was married to Mr. Fane 
in 1835. 

GtLoucesTeR.—Nov. 6. At Sir Ri- 
chard Steele's, Bart. Cheltenham, in her 
18th year, Anne, eldest dau. of Major 
D’ Alton. 

Nov. 21. At Myrtle-hall, near Bris- 
tol, aged 50, Augusta, wife of Robert 
Hughes, esq. of Court Morgan house, 
third dau. of the late Joseph Austin, esq. 
of Partyseal, Monmouthshire. 

Nov. 28. At Frenchay, in his 79th 
year, Robt. Bruce, esq. one of the oldest 
merchants in Bristol, a resident in that 
city for a period of 55 years. 

Nov. 30. At Bridgend, Stonehouse, 
aged 66, Sir Paul Baghott, Knt. late of 
Lypiatt Park. He was the son of Sir 
Samuel Wathen, who was knighted when 
High Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1803, 
and died in 1835. He was himself knight- 
ed in 1812, when proxy for Viscount 
Strangford at the installation of the Bath, 
and the same year took the name of Bag- 
hott by sign manual. He married Jane, 
only dau. of Wm. Maxwell, of Merks- 
worth, co. Renfrew, esq. who died in 
1829, aged 32. 

In his 85th year, John Holmes, sen. 
esq. of Bristol. 

At Bristol, Margaret Elizabeth, widow 
of Lieut. Robert Hughes Thomas, R.N. 

Lately. At Wick, near Badminton, 
aged 67, Lord Narborne Berkeley Henry 
Somerset, fourth son of Henry fifth 
Duke of Beaufort. 

At Hamfield, near Berkeley, aged 67, 
Mr. William Ponting. As a practical 
agriculturist and breeder of cattle, he 
stood pre-eminent in the Vale of Berke- 
ley. His family have, for upwards of a 
century, occupied the same farm under 
the house of Berkeley. 

Dec.4. AtGloucester, James Helps, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Brislington, in her S8ist 
year, Susan March, relict of Thomas 
March Phillipps, esq. of Garendon park, 
Leicestershire. 

Dec. 8. At Clifton, in his 61st year, 
Wintringham Loscombe, esq. formerly 
Major 18th regiment. His death was 


caused by disease of the heart, contracted 
most probably whilst serving his country 
in the West Indies. His benevolence to 
his inferiors, and firm and straightforward 
conduct when acting as a magistrate in 
Andover, his place of residence, will long 
make his loss felt and regretted. 

Dec. 11. At Clifton Vale, aged 65, 
John Watkins, esq. formerly of Hereford. 

Dec. 16. Aged 61, James Chambers, 
esq. of Forwood-house, near Minchin- 
hampton. 

Dec. 17. At an advanced age, Robert 
Smith, esq. of Newnham, 

Hants.—WNov. 24. At Southampton, 
aged 44, Geo. D. Bray, esq. of H. M. 
Customs at that port. 

Nov. 29. At Soberton, Thos. Grant, 
esq. one of the magistrates for Hants. 

Lately. At Ryde, aged 23, Miss Bal- 
four, niece of Gen. Sir Lowry Cole, and 
dau. of Mr. and Lady Florence Balfour 
of the county Louth. 

Herts.—Deec. 8. At St. Alban’s, in 
his 20th year, Bennis Berry, late medical 
student of King’s college, youngest son 
of the late Kingsmill Berry, esq. 

Kent.—Aug.8. Aged 70, John Mil- 
ler, esq. of Lees-house, Yalding. 

Oct.7. At Dover, aged 42, Brooke 
Watson Butler, esq. eldest son of the 
late Commissary-general Butler. 

Nov. 1. At St. Margaret’s, Roches- 
ter, Isabella, wife of William Nicholson, 
esq. 

Nov. 23. At Cranford-lodge, Dart- 
ford, aged 73, Edward Cresy, esq. 

Dee. 1. At Tunbridge-wells, Mary, 
second dau. of the late Charles Jacomb, 
esq. of Guilford-street. 

Dec.9. At Davington, near Faversham, 
aged 54, Frederick Wilks, esq. of Swans- 
comb, near Dartford. 

Dec. 14. At Tunbridge-wells, in his 
85th year, John Forbes, esq. of Waterton. 

Dec. 17. At Goudhurst, in his 70th 
vear, Richard Pack, esq. of Floore-house, 
Northamptonshire. 

Lancasuire.—Lately. At Bolton-le- 
Moors, Jane, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Armitstead, Minor Canon of Chester 
Cathedral, and Vicar of Cockerham, 
Lane. and Backford, Cheshire. 

Thomas Hardman, esq. of Manchester, 
His extensive and highly valuable collec- 
tion of coins and medals, which, with 
great judgment and much expence, he had 
collected during many years, were dis- 
persed by auction, at the Exchange, Man- 
chester, on the 29th Oct. and three fol- 
lowing days. 

LincoLn.—Oct. 3. Aged 67, Pene- 
lope- Yorke, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Birch, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Nevill Birch, Rector of Leasingham, 
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and grandaughter of Thomas Yorke, esq. 
of Leasingham Hall. 

Nov. 24. At Witheall House, near 
Louth, aged 65, Richard Dawson, esq. 
the principal tenant of Lord Willoughby 
D'Eresby, and the largest occupier of 
land in Lincolnshire, having, together with 
his own property, upwards of 3,000 acres 
under cultivation. He was a very active 
energetic man in all his pursuits, and 
highly distinguished as a farmer. 

Nov. 29. At Stamford, Florence Ma- 
tilda, relict of William Fallows, esq. of 
Derby, and of Heywood Hall, Cheshire ; 
only surviving child of the Rey. John Le 
Hunt, formerly Rector of Radborne, 
Derbyshire, descended from the ancient 
family of Le Hunt, of Stoke D’ Aubeny, 
co. Rutland. 

MIDDLESEX.—Nor, 23. At Great Eal- 
ing, John Palmer Winter, esq. of that 
place, and Fitzroy-square. 

Monmovutn.—Lately. Eliza, wife of 
G. K. Kenrick, esq. of Verteg, near Pon- 
typool. 

Oscar, youngest son ef the late Mrs. 
Major Blewitt. 

Norro.x.—Nov. 8. At Northwold, 
in her 50th year, Miss Anna Foyster. 

Nov. 22: At Barningham, aged 28, 
Sophia Sarah, wife of the Rey. R. J. C. 
Alderson, Rector of Baconsthorpe, eldest 
dau. of J. T. Mott, esq. 

Lately. KR. Tuck, esq. of Strump- 
shaw. He has left the munificent legacy 
of 1000/. to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. 

Dec. 10. At Stratton Strawless, in 
his 34th year, Stratton R. ‘T. Marsham, 
esq. eldest son of Robert Marsham, esq. 

Nortuamrron.—Nov. 1. In his 69th 
year, Mr. William Blunsom, of Islip, for 
many years an active Deacon of the Dis- 
senting Congregation at ‘Thrapston, and 
an occasional preacher ; a man of great 
benevolence of disposition, and of genuine 
piety. 

Dec. 9. Aged 53, Mr. Edmund Lar- 
kin, late organist of Peterborough cathe- 
dral, and parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, Peterborough. 

Norruumber.anp. — Nov. 24. At 
Newcastle, aged 43, Mr. George Blyth 
Butler, many years a distinguished per- 
former in the theatres of Newcastle, Bir- 
mingham, and several other provincial 
stages, and also at the Adelphi and other 
London theatres. He was particularly 
eminent in Yorkshire characters, both 
serious and comic; but in Tyke and si- 
milar characters he never bad an equal but 
the celebrated Emery. 

Oxrorp.— Oct. 3. At Mapledurham, 
aged 57, Mr. John Eames, for many years 
an extensive coach-proprietor in London, 
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Dec. 4. At Woodstock, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Prior, for many years a useful 
and independent member of the corpora- 
tion of that borough, having several times 
filled the office of Mayor. 

Dec. 9. At Oxford, Charles Joseph 
Bishop, M.D. one of the Physicians of 
the Ratcliffe Infirmary. He was the 
youngest son of the late Samuel W. Bi- 
shop, esq. of Oxford ; entered as a gen- 
tleman commoner of St. Mary Hall, in 
1816, graduated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823, 
B.M. 1823, and D.M. 1826. He mar- 
ried the eldest dau. of Charles ‘Tawney, 
esq. of Oxford, by whom he has left a 
young family. 

Nov. 28. Aged 13, Elizabeth Maria, 
fourth surviving daughter of John Church- 
hill, esq. of Deddington. 

Somerser.—Oct. 6. Aged 75, John 
Bryant, esq. solicitor, of Bishop’s Ly- 
deard, for upwards of 30 years clerk to 
the magistrates of the division in which 
he resided. 

Nov. 19. At Bath, aged 43, Fleet- 
wood James Woodford, esq. 

Nov. 23. At the vicarage, Othery, 
the residence of her eldest son, aged 72, 
Jane, relict of the Rey. Dr. Shipton, 
Rector of Portishead, (whose death is 
noticed in June number, p. 664,) and 
daughter of John Noble, esq. formerly 
an alderman of this city. 

Nov. 30. At Bath, at an advanced 
age, the Hon. Margaret Massey, relict 
of Hugh Wheeler, esq. 

Dec.2. At Frome, aged 65, George 
Hillyard, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
the relict of John Young, esq. youngest 
son of the late Sir William Young, of 
Delaford, Bucks. 

Dec. 4. At Bath, the widow of the 
late John Palmer, esq. of Calcutta. 

Dec, 9. At Bath, Henry Norcott 
Ward, esq. late of the Ridge, Sussex. 

Dec. 12. At Southwell-lodge, near 
Taunton, Jane, wife of Richard Chap- 
man, esq. sister of ‘I. E. Clarke, esq. of 
Chard. 

Starronp.—Nov. 12. 
linson, esq. of Cliffville. 

Nov. 20. At the house of his father, 
Cold Meece, aged 22, Edward Astbury, 
esq. of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Nov. 22. Aged 52, John Irvin Hold- 
en, esq. banker, of Burslem. 

Dec. 1. At Brereton, near Lichfield, 
aged 79, Elizabeth, fifth dau. of the late 
Ralph Sneyd, esq. of Keel Hall, and 
Barbara, dau. of Sir Walter W. Bagot, 
Bart. of Blithfield, by the Lady Bar- 
bara, dau. of Wm. second Earl of Dart- 
mouth, 

SurroLk.—Nov, 28, 


John Tom- 


At Southwold, 
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aged 77, Mrs. Caroline Acton, daughter 
of the late N. Acton, esq. of Brainford. 

Dec. 14. At Hadleigh, aged 49, 
Henry Alexander, esq. son of Dyke 
Alexander, esq. of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—Nov. 24. At Dorking, 
aged 75, John Sanders, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Richmond, aged 76, Mrs. 
Ann C, Babington. 

Dec. 3. At Croydon, Mrs. Smale, 
sister to Alderman Kelly, 

At Wimbledon, greatly respected, and 
lamented by all who knew him, aged 53, 
Whitlock Nicholi, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Honorary 
Member of the College of Physicians of 
Dublin, Fellow ofthe Royal, Linnzan, and 
Roya! Medical and Chirurgical Societies, 
and Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Author of ‘* Elements of Pathology,” 
‘¢ The Economy of Man,” “‘ A Treatise 
on Cerebral Affeetions in Infants,” ‘‘ An 
Analyticial View of Christianity,” and 
other anonymous Theological works. 
He was the second son of the Rey. 
Iityd Nicholl, D.D. of the Ham, Gla- 
morganshire, and cousin of the late Right 
Hon. Sir John Nicholl, Dean of the 
Arches ; and married first, a daughter of 
Robert Rickards, esq.; and 2ndly, a 
daughter of John Deacon Hume, esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, by 
whom he has left an only child. 

Dec. 9. At Guildford, Charles Cobb 
Young, of Hans-place, Chelsea, esq. 

Sussex.—Nov. 2. At Brighton, aged 
76, the Rt. Hon. Dorothy Countess of 
Newburgh, widow of Francis fifth Earl 
of Newburgh. She was the dau. and 
heiress of John Gladwin, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1787, and left a widow in 1827, 
having had issue the late and present 
Earls, and six daughters, of whom three 
survive. [This paragraph is a correction 
for that in our Dec. number, p. 670.] 

Nov. 15. At Hastings, Rob. Bond, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Uckfield, aged 61, John 
Woodward, esq. of Streele. 

Nov. 21. At Chichester, in her 82nd 
year, Mrs. Gorham, late of Willesbo- 
_Tough, Kent. 

Nov. 27. At Hastings, Thomas 
Henington, esq. of Lendenhall-street. 

Nov. 28. At St. Leonard’s, aged 63, 
Eliza, wife of Fiennes Wykeham Mar- 
tin, esq. of Leeds castle, Kent, and of 
Chacombe priory, Northamptonshire. 
She was the eldest dau. of Richard Big- 
nell, of Deddington, co. Oxford, esq. was 
married in 1791; and had issue a very nu- 
merous family. 

Dec. 1. At Hastings, aged 33, the Hon. 
Charlotte-Godolphin, wife of Sir The- 
odore H. L, Broadhead, Bart, only dau, 
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of Lord Godolphin, and niece to the Duke 
of Leeds. She was married in 1829, 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, aged 35, the 
Hon. Charles Abbot, youngest son of 
the late Lord Tenterden. He married 
Jan. 9, 1834, Emily Frances, third dau. 
of Lord George Stuart, and cousin to the 
Marquess of Bute, by whom he has left 
issue a son, born Dee. 26, 1834. 

Dec. 9. At Brighton, aged 76, Ephra- 
im Lindo, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 64, John Hernon, esq. 

Warwick.—Nor. 29, At Harborne 
Lodge, near Birmingham, aged 78, Mrs. 
Ann Sheldon, widow of the Rey. Charles 
Justinian Raynsford, and niece to Thos. 
Sheldon, esq. formerly of Abberton-hall, 
co. Worcester, in compliance with whose 
will she assumed the surname of ‘ Shel- 
don” instead of Raynsford. 

Lately. At Leamington, Henry John 
Brabazon, esq. a gentleman of independ- 
ent fortune, distantly related to the Earl 
of Meath and Sir William Brabazon, 
Bart. M.P. He had that morning hunt- 
ed with the Leamington stag-hounds, and 
after returning to his residence went out 
for a walk, but shortly after was discover- 
ed by a postboy drowned in a shallow 
brook. Verdict, found drowned. 

WestMoRLAND.—Nov. 29, At Tem- 
ple Sowerby, Jane, wife of the Rey. Rice 
Markham, of Morland. 

Witts.—Nov. 28. At Marlborough, 
aged 75, John Gosling, esq. late of the 
firm of Messrs. King, Gosling, and 'Tan- 
ner, bankers, of that town. 

Dec. 7. Aged 77, Thomas Coventry, 
esq. of Swindon. 

WorcestER.—Nov. 23. Harriet, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Faulkner, Perpetual 
Curate of Norton, and Rector of North 
Piddle. 

Nov. 29. At Worcester, Richard Co- 
myns Cole, esq. of Milbourn St. An- 
drew’s, Dorset, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Cole, Rector of Dulver- 
ton, Devon. 

Nov. 31. At the Lodge, near Eves- 
ham, aged 76, Thomas Blayney, esq. De- 
puty Lieut. and Clerk of the Peace for 
the county ; nephew of Dr. Blayney, for- 
merly Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford. 

Yorx.—Sept. 24. Aged 27, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. J. Stringer, of Idle, dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Vint, President of 
Airedale college. 

Nov.9. At Beverley, aged 82, Thos. 
Clubley, esq. formerly Major in the East 
York Militia, and one of the Aldermen 
of Beverley till the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Act, which office he filled nearly 
fifty years, He was Mayor in 1791. 
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Nov.15. At Scarborough, aged 54, 
Mrs. Jane Dale Fowler, dau. of Mrs. 
Jane Smith, and widow of Benj. Fowler, 
esq. formerly port surveyor. 

Nov. 22. At Cleasby, Capt. Wray, of 
the Bengal European regiment. 

Nov. 24. At Beverley, aged 27, Char- 
lotte, third dau. of the late John Lock- 
wood, esq. 

Dec. 6. Elizabeth Mary, wife of the 
Rey. Wm. Henry Smith, Rector of Hin- 
derwell, and dau. of the Rey. Robert 
Howard, of Throxenby, near Scarborough. 

Dec. 12. At Hanging Heaton, aged 
18, Sarah, wife of Charles C. Kemp, 
esq. of Queen’s coll. Camb. 

ALES.— Nov. 29. At Pembroke, 
aged 41, Hugh Phillips Beavan, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Knighton, Radnorshire, 
aged 37, Elizabeth- Lawrence, third dau. 
of the late R. L. Townsend, D.D. of 
Bishop’s Cleeve, Glouc. 

Dec. 12. In Brecon, in her 96th year, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Henry Allen, 
D.D. of Almeley, Heref. dau. of the 
Rey. Richard Davies, Archdeacon of St. 
David’s. 

ScoTLanv. — Oct. 18. At Glasgow, 
Major O’ Keefe, 78th reg. 

Oct. 21. At Edinburgh, aged 19, 
Mr. A. O. Anstey, third son of the Hon. 
T. Anstey, of Anstey Barton, Van Die- 
men’s Land, Member of the Legislative 
Council of that island.': 

Nov. 13. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Mary 
Pringle, relict of Andrew Plummer, of 
Middlestead, esq. Sheriff Depute of Sel- 
kirkshire. 

Nov. 23. At Perth, Mr. Weekes, the 
Irish comedian, in consequence of inju- 
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ries received in the overturn of the Perth 
mail. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew Johnston, 
son of the late Rev. A. Johnston, of 
Salton, some time Rector of the Aca- 
demy of Montrose, and afterwards for 
several years teacher and acting in- 
terpreter of her Majesty’s ship Castor, 
commanded by Commodore Lord John 
Hay, while on the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. 

At the manse of Kirkowan, near New- 
ton Stewart, Abel Anthony, second son 
of R. F. Gower, esq. of Devonshire-pl. 
London. 

Nov. 24. At Edinburgh, Dr. Andrew 
Murray, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Nov. 25. At Edinburgh, Adelaide, 
dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Lieut. John 
Coxetter Snell, R.N. 

Dec. 7%. At Edinburgh, aged 39, the 
Hon. Amelia, wife of William Young 
Herries, esq. of Spottes, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and dau. of the late Adm. Lord de 
Saumarez, G.C.B. She was married in 
1822, 

IRELAND.—WNov. 30. At Earlsgift, co. 
Tyrone, the seat of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, Lady Isabella, wife of the Hon. 
and Rey. Charles Douglas, brother to the 
Farl of Morton. She was the ninth dau, 
of Arthur Saunders, second Earl of Ar- 
ran, was married in 1816, and has left a 
numerous family. 

At Lisburn, aged 78, the widow of the 
Rey. Archdeacon ‘Trail. 

Lately. At Rosefield, co. Monaghan, 
Capt. R. Dudgion, Paymaster 29th reg. 
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Vol. V. FE; 550.—The late Montagu 
Burgoyne, Esq. was endowed by nature 
with unusual vigour and activity of body 
and mind; and being of a benevolent dis- 
position, he engaged in several plans for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor in 
various ways. Always encouraging in- 
dustry, he adopted the system of small 
allotments of land to cottagers, as one of 
the best means of promoting their com. 
fort, by affording them and their families 
employment both healthy and profitable ; 
thus preventing frequently their resort to 
public-houses and beer-shops, where they 
too often waste their time and spend their 
money in idle and vicious company. At 
Dover, Brighton, &c. he rendered great 
assistance in the formation of schools, 
which are prosperously continued. 

At the village of Sutton in Bedford- 
shire, which has belonged to his family 
for upwards of 400 years, he established 


a school, and has left by his will some 
small charities there, and appointed as 
trustees his distant relation Thomas- 
John Burgoyne, esq. and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Otter, Principal of King’s College, 
London, who has since been deservedly 
raised to the Bishoprick of Chester. One 
of these charities is, to pay ten shillings a 
piece to three industrious old men, and 
three old women, of Sutton, to be recom- 
mended by the officiating clergyman of 
that parish for their good character and 
constant attendance at divine worship in 
Sutton church. The ancient parsonage 
house at Sutton is still existing, in which 
the celebrated Stillingfleet (afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester) wrote his ‘ Ori- 
gines Sacre,” when rector of that parish, 
and dedicated that work to his friend and 
patron Sir Roger Burgoyne the second 
Bart. 5th June 1662. 

Mr, Montagu Burgoyne was uncle to 

















1839.] 


Frances Lady Ongley, and to Frederick. 
William Burgoyne, esq. Captain in the 
Royal Navy, who are the only two sur- 
viving children of his elder brother the 
late Sir John Burgoyne the seventh Bart. 
His father, Sir Roger Burgoyne, was born 
in 1708, at Wrexhall in Warwickshire, 
which was then part of the family pro- 
perty. The mother of Sir Roger, Dame 
Constance Burgoyne (daughter of Sir 
Thomas Middleton), having been left a 
young widow, remarried about 1715 
Christopher Wren, esq. son of the cele- 
brated Sir Christopher Wren ; on which 
oceasion the estate at Wroxhall passed 
into that family, and still remains in the 
lineal pte sli of Sir Christopher. 
Sir John Burgoyne the third Baronet, the 
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grandfather of this Sir Roger, married 
Constance, daughter of Richard Lucy, 
esq. of Charlcote, and died in 1709, being 
then the proprietor of Wroxhall, Rowing- 
ton, Hatton, and other large possessions 
in Warwickshire. His second son, John 
Burgoyne, esq. lived at Sherburn near 
Warwick, and was the father of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Right Hon. John Burgoyne, 
M. P. for Preston, who married Lady 
Charlotte Stanley, daughter of Edward 
eleventh Earl of Derby, and led the Bri. 
tish army in America in 1777. He was 
a Privy Councillor and Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland in 1782, and is well 
known as the author of “ The Lord of the 
Manor,” ‘‘ The Heiress,” «* The Maid of 
the Oaks,” &c. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 27 to Dee. 25, 1838. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 433{ 50 and 60 427 
Males 2474 Y 507) | Males 2236 0 4199 Al 5 and 10 206 | 60 and 70 397 
Females 2597 ‘emales 2263 § 2 J10 and 20 165] 70 and 80 308 

S )20 and 30 323] 80 and 90 113 
Whereof have died under two years old...297 6 f 30 and 40 430| 90 and 100 15 
40 and 50 484] 107 0.0... 0 61 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
 & a djs 4, 
74 6 | 3b 4) 24 3 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
& dj 2 d|& 4@. 
42 4/40 9 {43 6 








PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 24. 
Farnham, 6/. 10s. to 10/. 0s.—Kent, 2/. 10s. to 61. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD Dec. 24, 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 51. 12s, 6d.—Straw, 1/, 14s. to 1/. 18s.—Clover, 4. 10s. to 5/. 15s, 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. 


BeOl, ccrcsercssrsiscoccah: Sh to Ss. 42. 
Mutton ....0000s0.000.00088 10d. to Se. Od. 
Weebsnsdasidas binndenen 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
POE. ccsc60. cscversscentat. Gh. to Ga. Gd, 





To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 24. 
BeaGtB 0050550005 1,070 Calves 40 
Sheep 7,630 Pigs 170 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 22. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 25s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 16s. Od. to 27s. 64. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 63s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 60s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 9s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 218.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81. —— Grand Junction, 


208.—— Kennet and Avon, 26}. 





——Rochdale, 109. —— London Dock Stock, 62. 


Leeds and Liverpool, 740. 





Regent’s, 164. 
St. Katharine’s, 108, East 








and West India, 112}.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 203.——Grand Junc- 


tion Water Works, 70.——West Middlesex, 103. 
Guardian, 363. —— Hope, 6.—— Chartered Gas, 53. 


Globe Insurance, 146}.—— 
Imperial Gas, 49.—— 








Pheenix Gas, 23.-—Independent Gas, 48§. —— General United Gas, 28.—-Canada 





Land Company, 26. 


Reversionary Interest, 136. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrann. 
From November 26 to December 25, 1838, both inclusive. 


























Fahrenheit’s ‘T herm. || Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
‘ sis 3 ‘ei a 
=a[Z2) 2 [2| & isa(sz a Eel & 
>EIB Eo 1S Ej Weather. | FS/2E).8 [Sl & Weather. 
z3/33|4 24] 2 stad ellie 
Nov] ° | ° | ° |lin. pts. | Nov.| ° | °| ° in. pte 
26 | 32 | 33 | 30 |/29, 88 |fair 11 | 40 | 44 | 42 | 30, 28 |cloudy, fog 
27 | 31 | 37 | 40 » 25 |cloudy, rain | 12 | 40 | 46 | 44 |! ,30 |do. 
28 | 45 | 48 | 53/28, 88 |rain, ightng. | 13 | 42 | 47 | 45 || 531 ldo. 
29 | 47 | 54 | 48 » 70 |do. thunder || 14 | 43 | 48 | » 34 Ido. 
30 | 49 | 52 | 48 |/29,10 |rain, cloudy || 15 | 40 | 42 | 40 | » 82 ldo. 
D. 1} 47 | 52 | 5b 90 |cloudy, rain || 16 | 36 | 40 | 38 | > 35 |do. 
2| 49} 54 | 48 » 45 |do.do.thndr || 17 | 34 | 36 | 35 || , 38 Ido. 
3 | 46 | 52 | 48 , 44 Ido. fair 18 | 34 | 36 | 33 |; ,30 |do. 
4/45 | 49 | 40 97 |do. do. 19 | 33 | 37 | 37 || , 20 ido. 
5 | 41 | 48 | 45 » 85 |do. 20 | 38 | 48 | 36 ||, 20 Ido. 
6 | 39 | 44 } 45 1/30, 25 Ido. fair 21 | 34} 38 | 33 || , 31 ido. 
7145) 48) 40 » 20 Jrain, do. 22 | 36 | 38 | 43 , 08 jrain 
8] 39 | 42| 36 | 5 30 |fair, do. 23 | 4b | 45 | 45 | 29, 50 ldo. cloudy 
9 | 33 | 37| 29 || , 37 |eloudy 24 | 43 | 41 | 36 | , 30 jdo. do. 
10 | 30 | 38 | 35 |} , 20 \do. fair 25 | 34/36 | 30) ) 74 lfair 
wh 
i | 


























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 28 to December 27, 1838, both inclusive. 

















































































































liles|e.{¢ lg! dsilesl..| ¢ 

Ala |O8|O¢g Pals] Fo PES sss] § | Ex. Bills, 
@lu | se | s8 |$0/83/ 28 Se elsalss| 3 | £1000. 
s E a ea s hi o | 4154/2 3 

7 on ” | —_ 

282033 934 | 94 |——11003| 101g | 15 | 263 | 64pm. | 67 65 pm. 
2912033! 93 | 93% |——|100g, 1013 | 15 |——|—|__\62. 64. pm.| 65 67 pm. 
30203 | 93 | 93% |——|1004| lolg | 15 | 2614)61 63 pm.| 66 64 pm. 
11203 | 93 | 93g |—[1004] 101g | 15 | 91 |——/2623| 62pm. | 64.66 pm. 
3)2024' 92g | 93g |— 1004] 101g 15 ——\—-|——\62 60 pm,| 65 63 pm. 
4j2024| 923 | 93¢ |—1003| 1013 | 143-261 | ———_] 61. 62 pm. 
5)2023 oat 93§ |100 mand 4 -__ 61 pm. | 63 66 pm. 
6|2024| 92 ' 15 ——\_—_|_60 63 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
7/2024! 924 | 1003! 142 63pm. 66 64 <7 
9/2023; 923 |-_——_—— 100} | 144, 61 63 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
10:203 | 93. |———'10041003——_ 144, — 63 pm. | 65 66 pm. 
11/2023 93 +|————— 1004-144 —_, 63pm. | 66 64 pm. 
12203 | 93 |——— 100g 1003|—- 15 | 90g ___|64. 62 pm. 64 66 pm. 
13203 | 923 |———|—— 1003|—._ 14g, —_|_|__| 61pm. | 66 64 pm. 
14203 | 923 |—-——— 100} 143 ——|62 64 pm.| 66 64 pm. 
15|2024| 923 —————|1004 mery | 64pm. | 64 66 pm. 
17/2023| 925 | |100g ——— 144 |__| 63pm. | 61 66 pm. 
18203 | 92% ——|— loo} 143! | 63 65 pm. 
19—_| 923 |——_— 100} 144 |___|61 63 pm.| 62 64 pm. 
20,2024| 923 |———|100 100} Lament _—|62 64 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
21.202) 93 |——1005 1004) | 143 |___|61 63 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
22,203 | 923 | ——|—1004| 143) | 65 63 pm. 
24'203 | 93 |———'1003)100i 14; 903 | 63 65 pm. 
26|\—| 93 100 §|1003, 142 62 pm. | 65 67 pm. 
<n 934 |—— 1004 100} 15 | 95 67 pa. 

















J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 














